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The continent that became 
a neighborhood 


An Advertisement of the 


THROUGH slim wires etched against the sky 

. through cables laid in the earth under 
cities and fields . .. millions of Ameri- 
cans, miles or days’ journeys apart, speak to 
each other as readily as though they stood 
face to face. 

Over her telephone, a housewife in a Wis- 
consin town inquires about a dress pattern 
from a friend who lives nearby. Over his 
telephone, a business man in Philadelphia 
talks to another in Denver. Over her tele- 
phone, a mother in Kansas asks her son at 
college fifty miles away if he will come home 
for the week-end. Over his telephone, a 
cabinet member in Washington gives  in- 
structions to an assistant in Seattle. Regard- 
less of distance and the complexity of modern 
living, they talk directly and immedi- 
ately with any one, anywhere, at any 
time they choose. 

The function of the Bell Telephone 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


System is the vital one of making it possible 
to maintain social and business contacts in 
cities that contain many times more people 
than this nation once boasted . . . in a neigh- 
borhood which the Census reports to hold 127 
million people. Year after year from its be- 
ginning, the Bell System has increased its 
facilities, its personnel and its usefulness. 
Looking ahead and planning for the future, 
it has forwarded the growth of this nation by 
meeting its communication needs fully and 
economically. Today it overcomes the hin- 
drances of distance and time. . . and unifies 
a civilization geared to the habit of instan- 
taneous communication. 
Because it serves all who call on it, by en- 
riching their lives and helping to make their 
enterprises more successful, the tele- 
phone plays an increasing]) useful 
part in the every-day activities of 
the American people. 
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lomple’e Training in Offeclive mpression 


BPublic Sp eches—Magazine Articles—Negotiations 
tters —- After-Dinner Talks — Interviews 
-ersation — Committee Work — Reports 
Personal |. tters—Club and Society Meetings—ete. 


The three authors have had 
unsurpassed experience in train- 
ing mature men and women— 
the teaching of English in 
schools and universities, carry- 
ing on special training courses 
for executives of some of: the 
largest business institutions in 
the country, and the private 
coaching of many | individuals 
whose responsibilities require 
that they speak and write with 
more than ordinary ability and 
skill. 


A New Training Method. 


N THESE BOOKS the au- 

thors have adopted an abso- 
lutely new training method, so 
simple that it is a wonder no 
one has employed it before. No 
formal course of study is re- 
quired; all that is necessary is 
to apply the suggestions of the 
books to the_ situations you 
meet from day to day. A steady 
development of your powers of 
expression will follow as a mat- 
ter of course. 

From the very first page that 
you read you will begin to get 
ideas that you can put to use 
at once. The conditions that 
must be kept in mind in han- 
dling any type of situation are 
carefully analyzed and explain- 
ed, and then definite suggestions 
provided as to the best way in 
which to meet that situation. 
As you read along you will 
find yourself recalling scores 
of parallel situations in your 
own personal experience in 
which the books’ suggestions 
would have helped you. 


You will obtain iaeas from these 
two volumes that you can ap- 
ply in any writing or talking 
that you have to do, from the 
simplest personal note to the 
most important public speech. 

Nearly a third of those who 
are using these new books are 
corporation officers: presi- 
dents, vice-presidents,  trea- 
surers, and general managers 
—the list includes the heads of 
many of the country’s leading 
companies. Hundreds of law- 
yers, physicians, and clergy- 
men have bought them. You, 
too, are offered the books on 
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“T have found these companion volumes of 
definite value. The subject matter is 
grouped under logical chapters. It is 
presented in a straightforward man-to-man 
fashion with abundant examples of what 
to do and what not to do.”’ 


J. L. Clark, 


Director of Programs, WBZ-WBZA, 
Westinghouse Radio Stations, 
Boston, Mass. 


delivered; you may return them 
within that period if you find them 
in any way unsatisfactory. Simply 
fill in and mail the approval order 
form below; the books will be 
shipped you at once, delivery 
charges prepaid. 


MONTHLY PAYMENT OPTION: If 
you prefer. you can take advantage of 
our monthly payment terms. Under this 
plan, on an order for the two volumes, 
you can send us a first payment of $2.60 
($2.50 plus a uniform service charge of 
10¢) and three additional payments of 
$2.60 each, making $10.40 in all. Or, if 
your order is for only one of the 
volumes, ou can remit in two payments 
of $2.60 each. Check the space pro- 
vided in the form if you prefer to 
divide your payments in this way. 


(Fill in, tear out, and mail) 
ne nee 


APPROVAL ORDER FORM 


The Ronald Press Company, 
Dept. M399, 15 E. 26th St., 
New York. | 
Send me your two-volume 


Set, How to Talk and How 
to Write, price $10. 


1) Check here if you wish to use our i 
monthly payment plan. 


Name 


— — 





| Address 





J citu State__ 


Check below if you wish only ~s 
volume: 


OO How to Talk [) How to write | 
price $5.00 price $5.00 
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DO INDUSTRIAL LEADERS RULE? 
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HISTORY Magazine for 15 months. 
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Bor Every Member of the AMERICAN Family 
NELSON’S 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


eyclopaedia 


an Encyelopaedia on such important subjects 
Bridges, Building, Engineering, Radio, Rail- 
struction, Tunnels, and the other great indus- 
\merica excels, you want information that is 





\meri¢an— ct and viewpoint. Information that puts the 
emphasis pr rily on English railroading, or German engineer- 
¢ or Fret building, is not only inadequate, but misleading. 
tt is of fit mportance that you have in your home and 
ffice a Se of information that is the work of American 
authorities, sed upon first-hand Knowledge of American 
achievements nforming with American principles of education. 
NELSON'S e great American Encyclopaedia, for Americans. 
7 
NELSON’S Is Always New 
Nelson's 24 rs ago recognized that an Encyclopaedia bound, 
tehed, an ued in the ordinary way is inevitably out of 
soon it is published. So Nelson's originated the 
se-leaf ret nce system that keeps the Encyclopaedia always 
to date, ach volume of Nelson’s is bound with a patent 
se-leat di e which makes it very simple and easy to ‘un- 


lit 


ng, take out old pages and put in new ones, 
ths, replacement pages are sent to all subscribers 
ent developments in every branch of knowledge. 
his Nelson binding device you substitute the new 
ages for 1 old ones—therefore Nelson’s Encyclopaedia is 
the Encyclopaedia for a Lifetime! . 





“Immense Range of Topics... 




























Every g Is Up-to-Date.”"—J. G. Schurman, formerly 
esident, ¢ ell University. 
cs Lildre use it in their school work and find the answers 
elr questions readily.”—G@. W. Evans, Consulting Mining 
eer, Seattle, Wash. 
“In the dai \ practice of law . . . we find it of inestimable 
ilue.""—Ge /, Haight, Attorney, Chicago. 


FREE Question and Answer Service 


through Nelson’s Research Bureau. When 
you are in need of an answer to any 
question, old or new, you can write to 
this Bureau with the assurance that you 
Will be sent without charge the latest ‘ob- 
tainable and most dependable informa- 
tion. 


33 Reading Courses 


A Reader’s Guide to Nelson’s Loose-Leaf 
Encyclopaedia—another Educational fea- 
ture—is given without extra charge to 
every subscriber. In this Reader’s Guide 
the vast fund of information contained in 
Nelson’s is organized for specialized read- 
ing. It outlines thirty-three college-grade 
courses of reading and study. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


We will be glad to send you an interest- 
ing, illustrated loose-leaf booklet of sam- 
ple pages and ful! information. It tells 
the whole story of Nelson’s Loose-Leaf 
Encyclopaedia; gives you’ information 
about our FREE CLASSICS offer; de- 
scribes the free question and answer ser- 
Saas vice of Nelson’s Research Bureau and 

9: the thirty-three reading courses. 
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Nelson’s $25.00 
Library of the 
World’s Greatest Classics 


You have always wanted to have in 
your home a good modern, dependable 
Encyclopaedia. Here is your opportu- 
nity to get the best, and at the same 
time take advantage of the most amaz- 
ing offer in the history of publishing! 
For if you act promptly you may have, 
without any additional cost whatsoever, 
this luxuriously bound, full leather set 
of classics imported from Edinburgh, 
Secotland—15 volumes of the world’s 
greatest novels, poems, essays—a library 
of masterpieces that will furnish you 
and your family many evenings of 
fascinating reading and education. 


But You Must Write at Once to 
Be Among the Fortunate Ones! 


We have only a limited number of these 
de luxe Introductory sets for distribu- 
tion. As soon as our supply is gone, 
this offer will have to be withdrawn. 
This is your opportunity—these beauti- 
ful volumes, with their large, clear, 
easy-to-read type, their fine limp leath- 
er bindings with titles and decorations 
stamped in gold, form a treasure li- 
brary to adorn any American home of 
culture—but you must mail the coupon 
below without delay. This does not 
involve any obligation on your part 
whatever. We will simply send you 
full information about this offer so you 
can decide its merits for yourself! 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


i ocean Aen Se 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your portfolio of sample 
pages, beautifully illustrated; and full in- 
formation how. by easy monthly payments, 
I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf 
Encyclopaedia, and obtain without addi- 
tional cost the $25.00 Library of the World’s 
Great Classics; with FREE membership in 
Nelson’s Research Library Service Bureau 
for Special Information, and Nelson's Read- 
er's Guide FREE This must incur no 
obligation whatever on my part (C.H.11-30) 


NOME cceccccctasedvtstdeaneccuncacane 
BOGIES on. kc seh cctdcestadsdewen ° e l 
CHOP viesinactiawcececsawtanas . een se 





























BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


The Drama of the American Republic 


EW interpretations and new discussions 
N of that “most amazing drama in modern 

history,” the growth of the American 
Republic, continue to appear and with no indi- 
cation that the end has by any means been 
reached. One of the most interesting single 
volumes on American history is The Growth 
of the American Republic by Samuel Eliot 
Morison and Henry Steele Commager (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1930. $6). 
All those who enjoyed Professor Morison’s 
Oxford History of the United States will find 
this new work, which contains much of the 
material of the older 
study, no less fascinat- 
ing. The story begins in 
1763, when the British 
Government was begin- 
ning to wonder if its im- 
perial system might not 
be made to work, and 
is carried through the 
gradual development of 
an American nationality 
until maturity was at- 
tained on Good Friday 
morning in 1917. The 
authors represent the 
modern historical school 
which does not hesitate 
to see history as the 
story of society in all its 
ramifications, politics of 
course, but alongside and 
possibly even more im- 
portant, education, trade 
unionism, literature, rail- 
roads and steamboats, 
art and_=$ architecture. 
Throughout, their point 
of view is sane and refreshing, skeptical and 
critical oftentimes, but always appreciative of 
the accomplishments of a people, the actual 
achievement of an American Republic. 

Of a more specialized nature is Howard 
Odum’s An American Epoch: Southern Por- 
traiture in the National Picture (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1930. $3.50). The title of 
the work discloses Odum’s theme but gives no 
indication of the charm with which he tells 
the story of the part the South has played 
and is playing in the civilization of America. 
The author gives his study a fictional touch 
by interweaving with it the story of “four 
generations of Southern Americans whose 
changing cultures have provided the most 
dramatic episodes in our national history.” 
Here is the South as it sees itself and as seen 
by the North, the South yesterday and today. 


THE COMING 


REVIEWS IN THIS ISSUE 


OF THE War. 
By L. V. Updegraff 
LETTERS OF HENRY ADAMS. 

By John Chamberlain 
THE SOVIETS IN WORLD AFFAIRS. 


Turkey THROUGH TURKISH EYEs. 
By Albert Howe Lybyer 
History OF MODERN CULTURE. 
By V. F. Calverton 
ROME AND THE FaPACcy. 
By Walter Littlefield 
Tne First Moroccan Crisis. 
By William MacDonald 
EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH. 
By Lloyd Wendell Eshieman 
THE UNITED STATES OF THE WORLD. 
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Viscount IsHu’s REMINISCENCES. 
By K. K. Kawakami 
PROTESTANTISM AND CAPITALISM. 
By Jerome Rosenthal 
THE NerEGRO IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 


IV 


The old South is redrawn, perha} 
on the romantic side, but the pa 
the culture that were the ante-} 
are well portrayed. Upon this tradition the 
South since Appomattox has moved “towarg 
cities, manufacturing and trade’ and yet 
alongside have been the peculiar'y Souther 
religious beliefs, the old folk music, and 
the unique problems of a bi-ravial society 
“Abounding in wealth and _ surpassing in 
waste,” the South is challenged today to 
“develop intelligence and liberality in politics 
in economics, and in the other social sciences” 

Like the South the 
West is ever with us, a 
fact emphasized by the 
never-ceasing flow of 
historical studies of the 
American frontier. One 
of the most recent studies 
with a definitely popular 
flavor is Westward by E. 
Douglas Branch. (New 
York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1930. $5). The au- 
thor, like his fellow-stu- 
dents of the frontier, con- 
siders the ‘common ex- 
perience of a frontier 
stage in society has 
given American life and 
politics the distinctive 
tropisms that have baf- 
fled European  under- 
standing.” So he traces 
the frontier as it moved 
across the Appalachi- 
ans, “down the O-Hi-0,” 
and along the Oregon 
and the Santa Fe trails, 
from the time ‘when Massachusetts was 
West” until the final conquest a genera- 
tion ago—the story of a larger migration 
than history had ever seen before or is likely 
to see again. A new society and nation resulted 
An individual’s part in the epic of the West 1s 
told in Elizabeth Page’s Wagons West. (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1930. $5.). It 
is seldom in discussions of the westward move: 
ment that the individual’s reactions to the 
new life in its new setting are laid bare; the 
present narrative is an exception. Henry Page, 
a Vermonter, caught the Western fever and 
in 1837 set out for the land of hope, Illinois. A 
decade later came the news of the gold strike 
in California and Henry began a new trek 
toward the setting-sun. This time he left he- 
hind him a wife and children who through the 
years of his absence received long letters about 
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his experiences. Then, somewhat disillusioned, 
Henry Page returned to Vermont. Wagons 
West is not biography in the strict sense, 
rather is it social history; it is not a great 
book but it is a distinctive contribution to the 
literature which is growing up about the 
“frontier in American history.” 

If the palate of the reading public is a bit 
jaded with biography, the publishers and 
writers are still unaware of it. Two recent 
additions to what might seem like an over- 
crowded field are Jonathan Edwards (by 
Henry Bamford Parkes. New York: Minton, 
Balch & Co., 1930. $3.50.) and Mr. and Mrs. 
John Quincy Adams (by Dorothie Bobbé. New 
York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1930. $3.50.). 
Jonathan Edwards, like the age to which he 
belonged has been grossly misjudged and the 
present biography is only a feeble step toward 
a more just appraisal. But here is a beginning, 
and possibly for the first time Edwards is 
seen not only as a great theologian but as a 
lover of nature, a mystic and perhaps a poet 
on the Massachusetts frontier. While he lived 
on the frontier, it was far different from the 
frontier of mineteenth century America; 
Edwards was in touch with England and still 
close to Old World culture; so were the people 
among whom he moved. In the face of tre- 
mendous obstacles they carried on the civili- 
zation which had been brought with them, but 
Mr. Parkes leaves the impression that these 
early Americans were only peasants in man- 
ners and morals. From the point of view of 
the twentieth century the suggestion that 
Edwards was responsible for fixing ‘‘Puritan- 
ism” on American life and thought is highly 
interesting. The joint biography of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Quincy Adams is a book for the 
“gentle reader,” yet withal it has a fascina- 
tion that no one of the Adams family had in 
his lifetime. Here in rapid review pass the 
long lives of John Quincy and Louisa, the 
years representing the youthful United States 
at the European capitals, Secretary of State 
in the Cabinet of Monroe and then four un- 
comfortable years in the White House which 
were to be followed by many more in the 
House of Representatives. John Quincy told it 
himself in his voluminous diary; the present 
biographer presents the story for those who 
will not have the patience to go through the 
nineteen volumes of Adams’s works. 

“Old Man Eloquent,” as John Quincy was 
known during his years in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, won a belated respect and admi- 
ration; eighty years have served to increase 
this. History sees him as the _ best-trained 
President the United States ever boasted, yet 
too sincere, too honest to suit the tastes of his 
generation. 

Possibly the outstanding book of the month, 


as far as history is concerned, is the Lette, 
of Henry Adams 1858-1891 which is reviewed 
elsewhere in this magazine. Any one who 
enjoyed the remarkable Education of Henry 
Adams and his Mont Saint Miche! and Cho. 
tres will pick up the new volume with keen 
interest. E, FRAN(is Brown, 


War 


The Coming of the 
By L. V. UPDEGRAFF 


The Coming of the War. By Bernedoite 


zg Schmitt 
2 vols. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons mit 


1930. $10, 

P to the middle of this year there were 
| | available to the historian of the fate. 

ful month of July, 1914, more than 
35,000 documents bearing on the origin of 
the World War, to say nothing of the numer. 
ous volumes of memoirs, reminiscences and 
apologiae put out by those involved in these 
high matters of State. To follow the trail 
of historical truth through the mazes of this 
vast library is the formidable undertaking 
now completed by Professor Schmitt. While 
avoiding a controversial treatment of sub- 
ject matter that is still highly controversial, 
he succeeds in throwing much more light on 
the Kriegsschuldfrage than those with a spe- 
cial case to plead in the interest of “revi- 
sion” of the peace treaties—those treaties 
which it is now the intention of the large 
body of followers of Herr Hitler not to re- 
vise but to tear up. 

Whether the peace treaties need to be re- 
vised in the interest of territorial adjust- 
ments or for other reasons, it is interesting 
to follow through the questions raised by 
those “revisionists’’ who base their claims 
on grounds of discoveries of the innocence of 
the Central Powers and the machinations of 
the Triple Entente. There are here no new 
“finds” of historical documents to support their 
claims; it does not appear that Poincare 
“willed the war” or that it was darkly plot- 
ted in the vasty halis of St. Petersburg. It is 
a remarkable case of time and history vin- 
dicating the general impressions of the im- 
partial neutral who read as he ran of the 
events leading up to the World War. The 
Central Powers must still shoulder the 
greater burden of responsibility for upsetting 
the precariously balanced peace of Europe. 

Professor Schmitt avoids putting too fine 4 
point on it. “War guilt” is a term he shuns. 
According to the accepted doctrine of pre 
war diplomacy Austria had the “right” to 
seize a favorable opportunity to settle the 
old, troublesome Balkan question in her own 
interest. Germany had the “right” to back 
her up and Russia had the “right” to inter- 
pose. .But it is no longer possible to regard 
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25-volume set of 


his standa? 
son A? n Law, cited by 
Saeeer 'M. A. L.,”’ is 


the basis of ¢ slackstone course. 


HIS mes-oge is directed to the man who is con- 

T enol » the study of law— 
And re is the man who has not at some 
time yearned ‘or law training and the certainty of 
success it brines? 


he Aristocrat of Studies 


Law is the oristocrat among training courses. Law 
students are stamped as men of discernment and 
dignity. They are looked upon with respect. 


A knowledge of law is an absolute necessity in 
every line of business or professional activity. Law 
enhances eating power and serves as the means of 
certain advancement. The demand for a law train- 
ing is growing constantly. 

Foryears the Blackstone 
Institute, throughits home- 
study law course and serv- 
ice has been meeting and 
satisfying this demand. 
Today the Institute can 
point to more than 50,000 
people, among them being 
corporation officials, busi- 
ness executives, bankers, 
lawyers, public account 
ants and others, who have 
teceived financial, personal 
or business benefits from 
this training. Many suc- 
cessful attorneys are among our graduates. 





to you. 


The Outstanding Course 


The Blackstone Institute delivers to its students 
immediately upon enrollment the complete set of 
text books for the entire course—not one volume 
at a time. 

This is the famous 25-volume Modern American 
Law library, cited as standard and authoritative by 


| ‘ ‘ ° ee 188, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

the courts of last resort. (See illustration in mini- s a es eal . 
° ; pe -= Cee ome em ee me ne ee emo ee mere e - 
ature above.) This library forms the basis of the r i 
course and serves immediately as a valuable reference ; BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE : 
work upon the entire field of modern-day law. Many | tet Ak: We 38 Seteliaen Aue, Chie ah : 
students have said that the library alone is worth = { Please send me by mail, and without obligation, a 4 
the modest tuition fee asked for the entire course. 5 oa maces er come et ae ' 
Elaborate Lesson Material ; ‘iii : 
But the set of text books is only one part of this | AT ' 
— unusual course. There is, in addition, the ; saensieieaeeon =a 
sore less on material mailed at regular intervals. 1 Business Address s ; 
he lessons direct the student’s study efforts care- ae i 
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LAV TRAINING=SUCCESS 





fully, provide him with the written work to be done, 
and call his attention to rules of law pertaining to 
his regular daily affairs. LL. B. degree conferred. 


This text and lesson material was prepared bya 


group of eighty of the most prominent law author- 


ities in the United States. 


Included in the list of 


authors are Associate Justice Sutherland of the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court, the deans of eight leading 
resident law schools, university law professors, and 
state supreme court judges. 


bring a startling increase in income to every student. 


No Exaggerated Claims 


The Institute makes no claim that the study of its course will 
Yet most 


students have reported increases, some as high as 200% before 


ae. 


GOOD REASONS 


1 Blackstone Institute teaches one subject only— 
Law, and its present course is based on 40 years 
ofexperience in non-resident educational work. 


2 The instruction method is a combination of 

text reading and study of leading illustrative 
cases—a method recognized as the best and 
most thorough plan yet devised. 


3 The authors of the Blackstone course are out- 
standing authorities in the field of law. They 
know what law you need and how to teach it 






compense forthe effort involved in writing 
for your copy, for this little book contains 
some valuable legal tipsand pointers which 
you can apply at once in your daily busi- 
ness affairs. 


free, and you may have a copy with our 
compliments if you will send a post card 
request or use the convenient coupon be- 
low. Address Blackstone Institute, Dept. 
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completing the course. 


Neither doesthe Instituteclaim 
that a law training will enable 
you to earn from $10,000 to $35,- 
000 a year, yet a great many law- 
trained menearn inexcess ofthat. 


The Institute does claim thata 
lawtrainingisthe best foundation 
forasuccessfulbusinessor profes- 
sional career, and that its course 
is without a peer in the field of 
non-resident law instruction. 


Mail Coupon Today 

The Institute prides itselfon the 
value in text and lesson material 
delivered and the quality of edu- 
cational service rendered. Full 
details may be had by asking for 
a revised copy of the Institute’s 
book, “The Law-Trained Man.” 


Here again is definite value and full re- 
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Germany as the innocent if blundering giver 
of a “blank check” to Austria. From Aus- 
trian documents and other sources it appears 
that the check was completely filled in, 
signed by the German Chancellor and For- 
eign Minister, countersigned by the Kaiser. 
Berlin was well aware of the steps to be 
taken by the Ballplatz and indorsed them, 
Germany aided in the Austrian manoeuvres to 
take’ the powers by surprise and confront 
them with a fait accompli. Her position, 
therefore, when first approached by Great 
Britain with an urgent appeal to restrain 
Austria was equivocal, for she could not sin- 
cerely attempt to stay the hand she had 
armed and urged to strike. 

Germany’s role in these negotiations did 
not, of course, remain as simple as that. The 
plot becomes mixed when she discovers that 
she has completely deceived herself in regard 
to British neutrality; a war with Russia and 
France she was apparently ready to face, al- 
though rather confident it would not come to 
war. With the shock of discovery that Great 
Britain was likely to join his adversaries, the 
German Chancellor began those much-dis- 
cussed manoeuvres to “localize the war’ and 
even to apply pressure to Austria to accept 
some formula that would satisfy Russia. 

Professor Schmitt casts doubt on the sin- 
cerity of these steps by Berlin; there can be 
little doubt that they were for the most part 
lacking in vigor. Whether they might have 
at length succeeded in bringing Vienna into a 
more reasonable position vis-d-vis Russia will 
never be known, for Russia’s own stubborn 
course brought matters to a crisis. 

While Russia’s action in ordering general 
mobilization of her forces may be regarded as 
the fatal step which turned a Balkan war into 
a World War, passing judgmént on Russia 
is not easy. From the beginning St. Petersburg 
had let it be known that she would go to war 
with Austria if Austria persisted in her war 
to crush Serbia, and in finally entering the 
lists she only made good her threat. It is true 
that in a week of manoeuvring no statement 
of Austrian aims in Serbia could be wrung 
from Vienna by either Sir Edward Grey or by 
Berlin, her ally, that might be regarded as in 
any way satisfactory to St. Petersburg. It may 
be true, as the Czar insisted, that in the case 
of Russia, mobilization did not mean war, that 
the only aim of Russia was to make Vienna 
listen to reason. 

Russia, like Germany, appears today in the 
guise of a victim of “military necessity.” Rus- 
sia could not content herself with partial 
mobilization because partial mobilization, the 
Chief of Staff and War Minister kept repeat- 
ing to the Czar, would interfere with general 
mobilization, if that were later necessary. All 
Germany accepted as an axiom that ‘“‘mobiliza- 


tion meant war.” The great German mij. 
tary machine, once set up and startec running, 
could not be stopped by any hum in power; 
until it had ground up all the enemies of Ger. 
many. 

The parts of the military machin-s of the 
Central Powers and Russia, often o: erlooked, 
in bringing about the war are telling: brought 
out by Professor Schmitt. When the military 
correspondence is studied along with he diplo. 
matic the World War may be regarded as q 
signal failure for the old diplomacy but a per- 
fect triumph for military technique. 

Austria, Germany and: Russia re:uain the 
centres of interest in studying the coming of 
the war. While the story has becovne pain- 
fully complicated the main threads «re clear. 
Professor Schmitt has gone further ind done 
more to untangle the threads than any one 
before him. He has, moreover, straightened 
out the tangled skein to make a ccusecutive 
narrative. A chapter on “The European Sys- 
tem” and another on “The Near Eas‘”’ supply 
the only introductory matter; the rest of the 
two volumes traces the history of the most 
fateful month in modern history from day to 
day, almost from hour to hour. Not only the 
eventful history of the great powers but that 
of all the smaller States that were eventually 
drawn into the conflict is included. The book 
is carefully documented with footnotes refer- 
ring to the “authorities” whose number has 
now become legion. 


Letters of Henry Adams 


By JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


Letters of Henry Adams, 1858-1891. Edited by Worth- 
ington Chauncey Ford. 552 pp. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 1930. $5. 


HE letters of Henry Adams, eagerly 
T awaited and no less eagerly read, con- 

stitute in themselves a prefiguration of 
a whole critical movement that is just now 
consolidating its hardly won gains and estab- 
lishing—as closely as may be in such a fluid 
field as social philosophy—its claim to truthful 
interpretation of American history since the 
Civil War. The movement is not flattering to 
national pride, and Henry Adams—with his 
unemotional eye and his gift of incisive sum- 
mation—makes for this movement a good 
prophet. In tone, the letters range from the 
rueful (of which Adams was so consummate 
a master) to the brightly affable, and taken 
in their gamut they present a more varied, 4 
more human, Adams than may be found in 
the pages of The Education. Historically, be- 
cause they are a prefiguration of a movement, 
they are important for the sake of contrast 
within their period, for they point the finger 
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of doubt in the time of the pragmatic acqui- 
escenve. There is no iconoclastic new mate- 
rial in these pages; they add nothing impor- 
tant :» our knowledge, say, of Grant, of Blaine, 
of Sunner, of Charles Francis Adams, of John 
Hay, hat could not be arrived at presumably 
throuxh other channels; but they do show 
that, |»: the era which Mark Twain and Charles 
Dudi. » Warner have forever stamped as “the 
gilde’ age” and which Vernon Parrington has 
just | ackened as “the great barbecue,” there 
was ne man who appraised the show for 
what t was worth. Adams’s attitude toward 
the c rpetbaggers and their masters in Wash- 
ingto: might receive the seal of Claude Bow- 
ers. iis opinion of Grant as a President is all 
that . W. E. Woodward could ask. His re- 
mar! on the culture of Boston of the 1870s 
are deadly as a Van Wyck Brooks could 
wish. In a letter to Charles Milnes Gaskell 
he st:ikes off an estimate of American litera- 
ture -iat a whole group has only recently suc- 
ceeds! in stamping as logical and just in the 
light of standards that are more than pro- 
vinci:l. 

These criticisms, coming from an Adams, 
and also from a man with no particular axe 
to g) nd (he is as hard upon himself as upon 
his contemporaries), are entitled to more than 
perfunctory respect. The one charge that may 


be levied against Adams is that he was hyper- 
critical, that his was the attitude of the de- 
structive idealist, the man who (to quote Mr. 
Justice Holmes) wanted it “handed to him on 


” 


a platter To this we might reply that 
Adams, after his induction into Harvard, was 
a historian; that his aim was to write history; 
that, however much he may have hovered on 
the edge of the political arena, he was pri- 
marily the recording eye; and that a recording 
eye has a right, nay, a sacred duty, to view 
things sub specie aeternitatis, which Adams, 
in spite of one or two prejudices which he 
cheerfully admits, endeavored to do from first 
to last. If any one doubts Adams’s ability to 
look at a thing, let him read the letters to 
John Hay in which he comments on his own 
anonymously issued production, the novel 
Democracy. (He makes substantially the 
same criticism of this bit of fictionalized politi- 
cal exposure of the Washington of the gilded 
age that Parrington, writing some fifty years 
later, makes in The Beginnings of Critical 
Realism in America.) 

There is an impression abroad among the 
more “literary” of Adams’s public that this 
grandson of John Quincy was lazy. His love 
of society (quite evidently genuine in spite of 
frequent allusions to its boredom) which kept 
him in Washington, his aloofness from the 
political arena and from the business world 
which claimed his brother, Charles Francis Jr., 
his dallying in Germany after Harvard, his 
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residence in England as aide to his Ambassa- 
dor-father during the Civil War, and his trips 
to Japan and the South Seas later in life—all 
this has combined to paint Adams in the light 
of the comfort-loving man of the world. But 
these letters, notably those to Gaskell and to 
Henry Cabot Lodge, actually show that he 
was a horse for work. The letters to Gaskell 
and to John Hay are bright; they are those 
of a man who is stretching his mind, like a cat 
stretching its back, for the benefit of friends 
who wish to enjoy the graceful arch. Those 
to Lodge are a trifle more formal; but then, 
Lodge was Adams’s pupil, and a more formal 
personage, more “Bostonian” in the old sense, 
to boot. The notes to Carl Schurz are disap- 
pointing; they are meager in every sense, 
literary and political. 

The letters, taken in their entirety and added 
to The Education and Mont Saint Michel and 
Chartres, by no means crack the enigma in 
Adams. (Incidentally, he called many of his 
letters in and destroyed them.) Was he, as 
Robert Shafer suggests, as much a materialist 
as the big bankers of his generation? There 
is no indication here as to Adams’s beliefs in 
the source of the categorical imperatives that 
dictated his movements. If he was a material- 
ist (and why should he not have been in his 
time and place?), he functioned on a high 
plane of materialism. There must have been 
some clearly glimpsed vision of moral order 
in the man who could so undercut the Jay 
Goulds and the Jim Fisks of his day. But he 
admits to being baffled somewhat by Emer- 
son; and of Gallatin he says, with an air of 
commendation, that the Swiss-American 
“could and did refuse power when he found 
out what vanity it was, and yet became neither 
a cynic nor a transcendental philosopher.” 
However, if that be materialism, we might do 
with more of its precise variety. 


The Soviets in World Affairs 


By ADRIAN BERRY 


The Soviets in World Affairs. 
volumes. 892 pp. New York: 
son Smith. 1930. $10. 


() those who believe that no man of 


By Louis Fischer. Two 
Jonathan Cape & Harri- 


radical sympathies can tell the truth 

and that nothing that has the tacit im- 
primatur of Moscow is worth knowing, can 
afford to ignore Mr. Fischer’s book on Russia. 
It is a tremendous piece of work and repre- 
sents years of research and first-hand investi- 
gation. Mr. Fischer makes no secret of his 
sympathies with the Communist régime but 
has used those sympathies intelligently, as a 
means of acquiring information and of ex- 
pressing points of view which would be inac- 
cessible to a hostile historian. Granted his 


personal bias, which is easily discounted, he 
has written fairly and accurately of the major 
trends of Soviet foreign policy, and where he 
is faced with a choice of being historically 
accurate or of ingratiating the Bolshevis: lead. 
ers, he is on the side of the angels. He admits 
Moscow’s mistakes cheerfully and does not at. 
tempt to palliate them, as for example in the 
Polish War of 1920, when the Comrnunist 
leaders yielded to a mood of aggression which 
offended the world conscience and cost them 
heavily in diplomatic prestige and in political 
power. He also admits candidly the brea <down 
of the Chinese campaign of Borodin an‘ Gen. 
eral Galen, alias Bluecher, and other Soviet 
blunders in appraising foreign psychology. 

In this connection, Mr. Fisher falls into a 
common Soviet error in attributing President 
Wilson’s policy of non-recognition to a stealthy 
hostility. To buttress his rather weak case 
against Wilson’s rather weak policy, Mr. 
Fischer has American troops land in Mur- 
mansk two months before their actual appear- 
ance. No one who has studied the record of 
our participation in Russian intervention can 
fail to realize that Wilson’s attitude was de- 
termined by sheer ignorance, misinformation, 
belated information, stupidity and allied in- 
transigeance, and that far from hating the 
Soviets, Wilson and the administration of 1917- 
1921 made repeated efforts to come to some 
sort of an arrangement with the Bolshevist 
leaders, but were thwarted by the latter as 
well as by the Allies. 

Similarly, one regrets that Mr. Fischer has 
made such a play of an alleged Anglo-French 
accord of Dec. 23, 1917, for the partition of 
Russia into spheres of influence. Assuming the 
veracity of his information, this ‘‘accord,” like 
all other war-time “‘secret’’ diplomatic engage- 
ments, may be attributed to anti-German ac- 
tivities rather than to direct designs against 
Russian sovereignty. The record of the allied 
interventions is a sufficiently damning account 
of diplomatic ineptitude and political futility 
without dragging in aggressive designs which 
had little justification in fact. 

It is worth noticing, incidentally, that Mr. 
Fischer pays due tribute to the part played by 
the armistice in saving the Soviet Union from 
German aggression, though he is_ perhaps 
overemphatic in asserting that “the Brest- 
Litovsk terms had no permanent influence on 
European geography.” General Von Hoffman, 
in his War of Lost Opportunities, makes the 
special point that the German policy in the 
Baltic provinces was retained in effect by the 
allied victors. Similarly, it is an exaggeration 
to say that single-handedly the Soviets “fought 
England, America, Japan, Serbia, Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Baltic States, Kolchak, Denikin, 
Petlura, the Mensheviks, Yudenich, Wrangel, 
Semenov, Kalmikov and a host of lesser forces, 
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and won.” The reason the allied interventions 
failed was that the Allies did not fight Russia; 
they tried to reorganize Russia by proxy, and 
failed. 

These and similar caveats do not materiaily 
diminish the value of Mr. Fischer’s accom- 
plishment in the difficult domain of contem- 
porary history. Particular interest attaches to 
his analysis of Russian-American relations. 
“From the beginning,” he writes, ““Moscow be- 
lieved that America’s anti-Soviet sentiments 
were less deep-seated than those of the other 
powers.” He mercifully refrains from pointing 
the moral—recently illustrated in terms of 
wheat and pulp-wood—of the strange pro- 
nouncements in 1921 of two prominent mem- 
bers of Harding’s Cabinet, “that since a Bol- 
shevist régime was incapable of producing 
goods there could be no sense in making pro- 
vision with it for the exchange of goods.” 

Mr. Fischer devotes some useful space to ana- 
lyzing the elements in American public opinion 
hostile to Russian recognition, particularly to 
Father Edmund A. Walsh of Georgetown 
University and his extraordinary Vatican mis- 
sion to Russia after the war. He attributes a 
disproportionate influence to personal factors 
in State Department policy: ‘‘The hostility of 
the Russian Whites in and near the State De- 
partment and in and around the diplomatic 
and consular services of the United States in 
Europe likewise plays a significant part.” 
“When Mr. Dwight Morrow went to Mexico 
City,” he writes, “high State Department offi- 
cials had convinced him that the Russian Bol- 
sheviki were conducting propaganda in Mex- 
ico. After a few months’ experience at his 
post he knew this was not so.” He also dis- 
cusses the curious activities of the Department 
of Commerce in attacking Soviet Russia’s com- 
mercial—as distinct from financial—credit, 
and remarks that “the State Department also 
tries in a similar manner to discourage Amer- 
ican firms from going into Russia, and at- 
tempts were made by its minor officials to 
dissuade the General Electric Company from 
signing the $26,000,000 long-term credit 
contract.” 

Despite these petty impediments, Mr. Fischer 
hopes for the best. “It is strange and inter- 
esting,” he says, ‘‘that the United States and 
the Soviet Union should be violent enemies. 
No territorial disputes, no political friction, no 
important debts, no ancient hates divide them.” 
He expects trade relations to lead by imper- 
ceptible steps to diplomatic relations: “The 
future of American-Russian trade depends on 
three things: recognition, the importation of 
gold to cancel the Soviet adverse trade bal- 
ance, and the granting of long-term credits 
and loans by United States banks and manu- 
facturers. All these matters are closely inter- 
woven. After the establishment of diplomatic 
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relations, the Assay Office will accept Russia, 
gold, and Wall Street will probably float loan; 
and open credits. In the meantime, busines 
will increase despite all obstacles, and extra. 
diplomatic contacts can be expected to becom: 
more fruitful as time goes on.” 

So far as Mr. Fischer has a message to de. 
liver—and all good Americans, even th ose with 
Soviet sympathies, have messages to deliver 
to their unenlightened compatriots—it is this: 
“The temporary eclipse of Russia as a dom. 
inant factor in international affairs * * * muy 
not create an impression of Soviet insignifi. 
cance. * * * The Bolsheviki are a powerfy 
race with a will to build and succeed and re. 
mold. They are determined to modernize 
Russia, fortify her economically and make her 
industrially outstanding. Such a nation cannot 
be ignored in world councils. Moscow, in fact, 
is not ignored.” 

In Mr. Fischer’s book the world can for the 
first time read what happened to the family 
of nations when Russia decided to leave the 
diplomatic fireside and to set up her own 
political housekeeping on the big Eurasian 
continent. It is both an indictment of ‘“‘capital- 
istic’ diplomacy and of Russian parochialism 
that the story, hitherto imbedded in the secret 
archives of a dozen nations, should have had 
to wait more than a decade for even so well- 
informed and many-sided a book as this one 
is. The Soviets have been a factor in world 
affairs for nearly thirteen years; only today 
are we beginning to believe that they are here 
to stay; our publicists and leaders, irrespective 
of our Russian policy, have been at fault in 
leading the public to think otherwise. Mr. 
Fischer’s book thus fills a vital gap in the 
responsible public opinion of the United 
States. 


Turkey Through Turkish Eyes 
By ALBERT HOWE LyBYER 


Turkey in the World War. By Ahmed Emin. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. $3.25. (Economic 
and Social History of the World War: Turkish Series.) 

Turkey Faces West. A Turkish View of Recent Changes 
ond Their Origin. By Halide Edib. Pp. xiv, 273. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. $3. 

HE Turkish people, although they have for 
nearly nine centuries aroused emotions of 
keen interest and often of intense alarm 

in Western hearts, have been until very lately 
cut off severely by high walls of linguistic, 
religious and cultural differences from West- 
ern minds. Countless travelers have observed 
them superficially. A few prisoners, diplomats 
and scholars have learned their language more 
or less perfectly and have described their 
ways and translated some of their thoughts. 
Most of such information has come into Eng- 
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lish by a Second translation. In this year | Turkey in spite of faults they truthfully de- 
1930, however, an alert and careful university | scribe, desiring to set forth accurately the 
press hes been able to present two works of | genuine good qualities of their people, and 
extraor’ nary value, in which skilled and | confident that the reader who knows will un- 
practic Turkish writers, bilingual through | derstand. Though each has spent most of a 
Americ’. training, interpret frankly and bril- | busy life in Constantinople, their immediate 
liantly ‘neir people’s character and experi- | paths have hardly ever crossed, and in conse- 
ences, rticularly during recent crucial and | quence their respective views of occurrences 
transfor ning years. Both writers are very | and personalities are original and complemen- 
well kn wn in Turkey, both have played influ- | tary. Both are capable of sound and luminous 
ential } arts in the events they describe, and | generalizations, which Dr. Emin confines 
poth hve previously produced important | to Turkey, but which Mme. Edib extends fear- 
pooks vw itten by themselves in English. Both | lessly to Europe, Asia and America. 

are patriots but not propagandists, loving Dr. Emin finished graduate study at Colum- 
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bia University in the year of the outbreak of 
the World War. During the four years of 
Turkey’s participation he was a constant ob- 
server in the advantageous capacities of edi- 
tor, war correspondent and Professor of Sta- 
tistics in the University of Constantinople. 
In the latter capacity he was closely asso- 
ciated with the cultural leader, Zia Goek Alp, 
whose influence appears often in both books. 
During the period of armistice, Dr. Emin was 
deported to Malta for twenty months, among 
more than a hundred Turkish officials and 
soldiers prominent during previous years. 
These active experiences, with subsequent 
years of reflection, have made him uniquely 
capable of setting forth the economic and 
social aspects of Turkish life during the war. 
Out of twenty-seven chapters in the book, five 
discuss Turkey before the war and three the 
after-effects of the war. 

What a people can endure without complete 
destruction is one of the most striking reve- 
lations of the book. Although permanently 
impoverished and weakened by two recent 
wars, Turkey was swept by a few impulsive 
and visionary leaders into the greatest strug- 
gle of all time. The limits of the possible 
appear to have been reached in harsh and ab- 
surd military orders, neglect of sick and 
wounded soldiers, profiteering in the food of 


the people, curtailment of public services, 
breakdown of communications and almost 
universal want and misery. The absolute ruin 
of the country was prevented only by irregu- 
larities, such as smuggling, begging, stealing 


and deserting. It was not, however, the case 
that efforts toward improving conditions 
were lacking. The executive and legislative 
branches of the government and a number of 
semi-official and private organizations labored 
occasionally or regularly at relief. But the 
task was too great to permit the restoration 
of order and well-being. An inkling of the 
situation can be obtained from the facts that 
the cost of living rose in 1918 to twenty-two 
times that of 1914, while the salaries of even 
government officials rose only to threefold. 
Whatever may have been the misfortunes 
and sufferings of individuals, the Turkish peo- 
ple was saved by its calamities, as Dr. Emin 
makes clear at many points. Most of its old 
and recent organizing ideals, as the Sultanate 
and Caliphate, the Constitution of 1876, Pan- 
Islamism and Pan-Turanism, were brought to 
the edge of destruction, while Turkish nation- 
alism emerged as the sole rock of safety. Not 
only the non-Moslem subject groups—Greeks 
and Armenians—but also the non-Turkish 
Moslems of the empire—Albanians, Arabs and 
Kurds—fell away. All foreign support disap- 
peared; Russia, France and Great Britain were 
enemies; Austria broke up and Germany was 
humbled; even the hope in American help 
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according to Wilsonian principles vanisheg, 
The Turks must take care of themselves, es. 
pecially in the four years of war after the wary. 
Because they lost everything, they built up 
internal strength until they regained every. 
thing. 

The Turkish transformations of 1924-1939 
have surprised and puzzled the world. Dr. 
Emin shows that all were prepared for ang 
made possible by the events of the previous 
ten years. In those times of disaster the 
capitulary fetters were broken, the authority 
of the throne and that of the mosque were 
shattered; women were brought far toward 
social and economic equality; Western educa- 
tion took the lead; Turks began to go into all 
forms of business, and the reaction became 
strong against Arabic and Persian elements in 
life, literature and language. As Napoleon 
Bonaparte completed the French Revolution 
by fixing changes already accomplished, so 
Mustapha Kemal has realized the ideals of the 
war and armistice periods in Turkey. Says 
Dr. Emin: “The new opportunities, however, 
could not have been turned to advantage if 
a far-sighted, energetic and daring leader like 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha had not made his ap- 
pearance at the right time.” 

The whole story is far from being a con- 
cern of Turkey alone. The World War started 
with a trouble in the Near East, which still 
is an active and vital part of the world. But 
“the new Turkey,” Dr. Emin concludes, ‘with 
her stable and uniform domestic situation, 
and her sincere hatred of intrigue and ad- 
venture abroad, surely constitutes a new and 
solid factor in a region geographically very 
important, when once, feeble and without a 
goal, she had been rightly looked upon as the 
greatest possible danger to peace.” 

Mme. Edib’s aim and method involve less 
presentation of facts and statistics and more 
explanation and interpretation. Born the 
daughter of a palace official of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid II, she had a careful primary educa- 
tion in Turkish, and then took the course at 
the American College for Women in Constan- 
tinople, being the first Turkish girl to obtain 
a degree there. The duties of wife and mother 
did not prevent her cultivation of the art of 
writing, as novelist, feminist and progressive 
patriot. She helped in the organization of the 
education of girls, and of charity and orphan 
care in wartime. After the armistice she came 
to the front as a leader for Turkish indepen- 
dence, and for several years was one of the 
governing group which carried Turkey 
through. In 1925, however, she and her hus- 
band, Dr. Adnan, separated from Mustapha 
Kemal and his associates because of prefer- 
ence for a two-party system to the domination 
of a single party, and went to live abroad. 
Much reading, writing and conversation in 














Englani, France and America have provided 
her wil’: wide information, matured her liter- 
ary style and given her a truly cosmopolitan 
outloo! 

The Jevelopment of the theme, “Turkey 
Faces \Vest,” naturally involves a sketch of 
Turkis!: cultural history, an exposition of the 
ideas o' the East from which Turkey is turn- 
ing, an’ an estimate of the West toward which 
Turkey goes. Mme. Edib twists these varied 
strands together with great skill. The origi- 
nal character of the Central Asian Turks is 
descrit.d, and the elements which have sur- 
vived «re carefully differentiated. The im- 
perialis:ic Ottoman Turks are contrasted with 
the more typical Macedonian and Anatolian 
Turks. Arabian and Persian, Byzantine and 
Wester influences are clearly delineated. The 
contro! ng ideas of Russia, Europe and Amer- 
ica are keenly discerned. 

In a ‘dition to discussing the chief features 


of recent stirring years with substantially the 


same conclusions as those of Dr. Emin, Mme. 
Edib criticizes frankly some of the acts of the 
presen! Turkish Government and presents 
some cautious forecasts. She feels that force 
might well have been omitted from the process 
of adopting Western clothing, that more time 
should have been taken in preparation for the 
introduction of the Western alphabet, and that 
so much denial of individual liberty was un- 
necessary. The cancellation of the past has 
been too complete. But Turkey will continue 
to be progressive for at least fifty years, Tur- 
key will not “go Bolshevik” and Turkey will 
approximate the discriminated varied culture 
of Europe rather than the standardized mech- 


enized trend of America. 


History of Modern Culture 
By V. F. CALVERTON 


AH y of Modern Culture. Vol. I—The Age of the 
Great Revival (1543-1687). By Preserved Smith. New 
York: nry Holt & Co., 1930. $5. 

FP\HE author of this book, who is well 


known for his previous work in the field 

of historical interpretation, particularly 
for his study of the period of the Reformation, 
has retained here the same liberal outlook 
that dominated his earlier volumes. In fact, 
this book goes further than any of his other 
Works in that it aims to provide a synthesis 
of an entire culture rather than an analysis 


of any one specific aspect. The present volume 
which covers the period from 1543 to 1687, is 
but one of a series that its author plans to 
write on modern culture, and furnishes an ex- 


cellent 


background for the volumes that are to 


Continued on Page XVII 
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Writing 
a source of income that 
many people neglect 


MAx*® people who should be writing never even 

try it because they just can’t picture them- 
selves making “big money.’ They are so awe- 
struck by the fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors that they overlook the fact that $25, $50 
and $100 or more can often be earned for material 
that takes little time to write—stories, articles on 
home or business Management, sports, travels, 


recipes, etc.—things that can be easily written in 
spare 


time. 


Mrs. Cherry Bomer Smith, 
St., Vicksburg, Miss., is 
many men and women 
Newspaper Institute of 
their gift for writing 
dends She writes: 


2315 Cherry 
but one of 

trained by the 
America to make 
pay prompt divi- 


a have enjoyed the course very 
much indeed and wish to report 
that I just sold a feature article 


for $40.00 to the Hearst News- 
Papers’ Sunday Supplement—the 
American Weekly Magazine.” 





of our student-members who 
Mr. L. <A. Emerton, Jackson 
Pa. He writes: 


Another 
tried is 
Street, Hanover, 


“My first big thrill came last 
month. An acceptance slip! The 
check that followed was not large, 
but I got a real kick out ef it 
just the same, for it proved that 
I can write printable stuff.” 





You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers an intimate 
course in practical writing—a course as free from aca- 
demic ‘‘isms’’ and ‘‘ologies’’ as a newspaper office—a 
course as modern as the latest edition of this morning’s 
paper. 

Week by week, you receive actual assignments—just 
as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your writing is individually corrected and con- 
structively criticized. A group of men with 182 years 
of newspaper experience behind them are responsible for 
this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you 
will find that (instead of vainiy trying to copy some 
one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your 
You are learning 


own distinctive, self-flavored style. i 
to write by writing—acquiring the same experience to 
which nearly all well-known writers of short-stories, 


magazine articles, etc., attribute their success. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-members against wasting 
their time and money, we have prepared a unique Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. This tells you whether you possess 


novels, 


the fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- 
ing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative im- 
agination, etc. You'll enjoy this test. Newspaper 
Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 
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1 Newspaper Institute of America i 
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New York: An Urban Empire 


By GEORGE MCANENY 
President, Regional Plan Association 


LD Rome, in the days of its 
() greatness, had a population of 
1,000,000 or more, but we do 
not remember Rome merely because 
it was a big city or because its sub- 
urbs or colonies teemed with life. In- 
stead, posterity reveres a few Roman 
leaders, both civic and constructive, 
for their power and the way they 
exercised it. They built so enduringly 
in the light of their knowledge that 
their roads and many of their public 
works remain to this day. 

The standards by which modern 
American cities will be judged, in 
their turn, by generations yet unborn, 
are quite different. Our democratic 
form of government would be just as 
culpable as was that of despotic Rome 
—no matter what the destiny of the 
city may be—if we denied our city 
dwellers freedom from overcrowded 


and unwholesome conditions; more so, 
in fact, because of the actual experi- 
ence in wise city planning that now is 
ours, The next few generations will 
have to pay for municipal mistakes 
made now, although they will be the 
chief beneficiaries of sensible, far- 
reaching city and regional plans, 
through which many of the costs and 
penalties of unplanned and undirected 
growth may be eliminated. 

The development of what are in 
effect composite regional communi- 
ties, still cut up and divided by the 
imaginary lines of political division, 
but actually correlated and interdepen- 
dent, has given an entirely new phase 
to the urban problem. Thousands, 
even hundreds of thousands, of men 
and women living and voting in a sub- 
urban town, journey each day to and 
from their places of work, of shopping 
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ings, but still within easy 
touch of the old centres, 
As a consequence the char- 
acter of regional districts 
is undergoing vast read- 
justment. 


New York City numbers 
today 7,000,000 inhabitants, 
and its immediate hinter- 
land, which includes parts 
of New York State, of New 
Jersey and a fractional bit 
of Connecticut, all within 
a radial swing of fifty 
miles from the City Hall 
in Manhattan, adds an- 
other 4,500,000. This great 








or of recreation in the central metro- 
politan city. Suburban railways, high- 
way systems, parks and parkways 
can no longer be built with the city as 
the single unit of consideration. Plans 
for metropolitan public works of this 
description are interlocked or inter- 
woven in such fashion that the co- 
ordinate action, not only of the com- 
munities themselves but often of the 
States or counties in which they are 
situated, has become essential. 

A new dispersal of industries is in 
progress. Many of the plants formerly 
operating in the hearts of the cities 
and contributing to their congestion 
and discomfort are moving outward 
and often carrying with them a great 
majority of their employes. The con- 
stant improvement in transit services 
and the widespread opening of new 
lines and aisles of traffic for auto- 
mobiles make it more and more easy 
not only for industrial employes but 
for many other classes of old city 
dwellers to find new homes, both for 
themselves and their children, in the 
outlying districts, with the added 
health and comfort of open surround- 


urban and suburban area, 
comprising 5,528 square 
miles, contains a popula- 
tion larger than that of 
Canada. According to stud- 
ies made this Summer of 
the population of metro- 
politan London, based upon 
radial lines equivalent to those mark- 
ing off the region of New York, there 
can be no doubt that New York is now 
the “greatest city in the world.” 
Much has been said and written 
about this great centre of wealth, in- 
dustry and power—equally superla- 
tive in its magnificent buildings as in 
the misery of its slums, proud of its 
port, yet prodigal of its waterfront. 
The intricate organization of govern- 
mental mechanism and business enter- 
prise that has kept the region going 
must remain in history as a marvelous 
expression of our machine age. Just 
as remarkable, however, is the man- 
ner in which the city’s vast new 
growth has been absorbed. The aver- 
age New Yorker translates population 
increases in terms of his own experi- 
ence—greater crowds in the subways 
or in his commuting trains; more 
automobiles on the streets to honk at 
him if he dares step off sidewalks; 
mammoth new buildings whose offices 
will be lettered with unfamiliar 
names; apartment houses replacing 
single homes and shaded streets. But 
behind these simple evidences are the 
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even more convincing facts of the 
1930 census statistics. 

Between 1910 and 1920 the popula- 
tion of the region increased from 
7,466,942 to 8,979,055. By 1930 the 
total has jumped to nearly 11,500,000, 
an average annual increase for the 
last ten years of 251,393 persons, 
against an average annual increase of 
151,211 for the previous ten years, 

This influx of 251,393 persons 
every year, divided between the bor- 
oughs of the old city and their en- 
virons, means different things to dif- 
ferent people. To the real estate oper- 
ator it means more tenants for dwel- 
lings and business property, especially 
in the suburbs. To the manufacturer 
it means more local customers for his 
product, whether it be automobiles, 
telephones, refrigerators, furniture, 
elevators or soap. It also means a 
larger labor pool, too large, perhaps, 
in some lines of work, inadequate in 
others. Salesmen rejoice at greater 
numbers of prospects. But to the 
municipal official it means an increas- 
ing and constantly varying responsi- 
bility: more new streets and the ex- 
tension and widening of old ones, new 
sewers, water supply, fire prevention, 
schools, more policemen, garbage and 
ash removal, traffic control, the hun- 
dred-odd services that every city gov- 
ernment performs—all in the face, 
usually, of the political nightmare of 
increased taxes, and the public hue 
and cry at the size of the spending 
budgets. For while New York and its 
suburbs continue to grow, the essen- 
tial services that the taxpayer gets 
for his money, whether he pays it to 
the tax collector, subscribes to munici- 
pal bond issues or buys electric cur- 
rent, gas or telephone service from 
private corporations, must grow at 
the same rate. 

Chief, however, among the prob- 
lems faced by the region and its 
various parts is that of planning 
ahead for the basic things that will 
make the infinitely greater region of 
the future; mapping out the railways 
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and roadway systems along the lines 
that will best serve the economically 
sound, healthful and the least waste- 
ful growth. The conception of New 
York of thirty years hence is an in- 
spiration to the city planner. Majes- 
tic as the city is today, rich as it is in 
the beauty of its natural surround- 
ings, the possibilities of its greater 
and better development and of the 
knitting together of its vast future 
population under more comfortable 
and better adjusted living conditions 
seem scarcely limitable. 

Fortunately, New York has been 
well awakened to the importance of 
working out its greater future along 
modern and scientific lines. Most im- 
portant beginnings were made in the 
period from 1912 to 1916 when its 
trebled system of rapid transit facili- 
ties was worked out, and laws and 
ordinances adopted for the better 
regulation and use of private building 
areas, through the establishment of 
definite zones for different occupa- 
tional uses, and the definite restric- 
tion of building heights. The best 
impulse came, however, when the 
Committee on Regional Plan and Its 
Environs was organized eight years 
ago under the leadership of the late 
Charles Dyer Norton. It was Norton’s 
belief that planning would remain on 
the piecemeal basis that had previous- 
ly characterized the growth of New 
York, unless a bold and compelling 
master plan could be worked out, 
capable of catching the imagination of 
the governments of the cities, towns 
and villages comprising the region, as 
well as that of their people. Upon his 
death, Frederic A. Delano succeeded 
to the chairmanship of the committee 
and has carried its great work for- 
ward. 

The regional plan has been com- 
pleted and published. It has cost in 
the process more than $1,000,000, 
placed at the disposal of the commit- 
tee by the trustees of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. Engineers and architects, 
traffic men and landscape designers, 
as well as experts in every related 
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FATHER KNICKERBOCKER: “ONLY ONE AHEAD OF ME, LONDON” 


A cartoon published in the New York Herald on March 26, 1897, shortly before the 
consolidation of the five boroughs of the city of New York 


field have been employed to make the 
preliminary studies and to prepare 
the reports upon whith the plan is 
based. The Regional Plan Associa- 
tion, supported by general public sub- 
scription, and likewise an unofficial 
organization, has since been organized 
solely for the purpose of seeing that 
the plan, in principle and so far as 
possible in fact, is accepted by the 
various public authorities having jur- 
isdiction, and that it receives the sup- 
port of the people of the region. 

The plan, graphically, is composed 
of many hundreds of maps, designs 
and drawings, based upon the eight 
years’ work that it has involved. These 
indicate where, in the judgment of the 
planners, the railroad and highway 
routes, the bridges and tunnels, the 
industrial and residential sections, 


singly and in their relation to each 
other, the parks and parkways, water- 
front improvements and airports of 
the future should be laid. It is sup- 
ported by many volumes of text, 
descriptive both of the conditions now 
prevailing throughout the region and 
of the various grouped and individual 
measures designed for their improve- 
ment. The underlying theory is that 
all public works and other improve- 
ments proposed, either within the city 
or throughout the region, should have 
a proper correlation, each designed 
with reference to the functional place 
it will hold, in a comprehensive, well 
adjusted and economy-serving scheme. 
It attempts to point the way toward 
avoidance of the countless mistakes of 
the past through which individual 
municipal enterprises have been de- 
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vised and given effect, at the cost of 
many millions of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money, frequently without any regard 
for correlated uses and frequently 
under circumstances that have in- 
volved complete replacement, or sub- 
stantial reconstruction, as more ma- 
tured schemes of public improvement 
have appeared. 

From the beginning the plan has 
received a remarkable degree of public 
support, and an encouraging number 
of local public authorities have al- 
ready evidenced their purpose to co- 
operate in giving it effect. The Mu- 
nicipal Assembly of New York three 
months ago established a City Plan- 
ning Department as a permanent part 
of the structure of the municipal 
government, Behind this department, 
which is to be headed by an outstand- 
ing engineer, has been appointed an 
Advisory Commission of nine citizens, 
including the president of the Region- 
al Plan Association and others who 
have had intimately to do with the 
development of the planning move- 
ment. All proposals for major public 
works within the city must in future 
be referred to this department for 
examination and advice before they 
may proceed, or before appropriations 
are made by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment to cover their cost; 
and all, presumably, must accord with 
the master plan when it receives of- 
ficial approval. This in itself marks a 
most significant step forward. 

Seventy-nine separate counties, cit- 
ies and towns among the 436 exis- 
tent within the region had, before 
the action taken in New York, estab- 
lished planning commissions, all of 
which have either controlling or ad- 
visory power in the matter of the 
initiation of local public improve- 
ments. Much progress has been made 
through the efforts of the Regional 
Plan Association and others to bring 
all these various bodies into operat- 
ing touch with each other and thus to 
bring about eventually the full realiz- 
ation of the regional scheme. Their 
cooperation is of course essential be- 
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cause in countless ways the interests 
of all parts of the region dovetail or 
overlap. 

A number of joint authorities have, 
in recognition of this fact, already 
been created. The commercial and 
transportation interests not only of 
the great city but of various other 
localities facing upon the port are in 
the hands of the Port of New York 
Authority, whose members are chosen 
in equal numbers from the States of 
New York and New Jersey. Under its 
auspices are being constructed the 
great bridges across the Arthur Kill 
between New Jersey and Staten Is- 
land, and the vast new Hudson River 
Bridge crossing from Fort Lee to 
178th Street in Manhattan. The Pali- 
sades Park Commission is a bi-State 
institution and the board that con- 
structed and administers the Holland 
Vehicular Tunnel is another. Separate 
authorities have been created by acts 
of the Legislature of both States to 
control the development of water sup- 
ply, the reclamation of vast acreages 
of sunken meadow lands and the 
sewering and drainage of entire 
groups of cities. The counties of West- 
chester in New York, and Essex, Hud- 
son, Union and Passaic in New Jersey 
have been laying out and building 
their exceptional park and parkway 
systems through commissions of their 
own appointment, supported by each 
of the constituent communities. 

Emphatically one of the most im- 
portant of the purposes of the Region- 
al Plan is to induce and to prepare the 
way for the relocation of industries at 
points fairly distant from the old cen- 
tres of congestion and under circum- 
stances permitting the development of 
new type and model facilities for 
near-by residences for their employes. 
The disposition to lay out and to con- 
struct such new localities in a manner 
that will provide local parks, shaded 
streets and other green places for the 
enjoyment of both old and young citi- 
zens is encouragingly in evidence. 
Indeed, the entire matter of better 
housing, whether in the outlying 
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localities, new and old, or within the 
city itself, is closely allied to the work 
of the regional planners, and many 
local modern housing programs of 
various origin are receiving their 
study and support. 

New York automatically will be 
bigger, but there is nothing automatic 
about answering the question of its 
being better as it gets bigger. To help 
make a more proper distinction be- 
tween “bigger” and “better” is the 
task the Regional Plan Association 
has set itself. We can conceive of no 
public enterprise which is more 
urgent, nor one which with its con- 
summation will pay greater dividends 
in health, safety or relief from un- 
wholesome conditions. Few men of 
public spirit can face without a mental 
shudder the thought of 22,300,000 
people crowded into the same space 
that now holds 11,500,000 with ever- 
diminishing comfort! Such is the 
increase by the year 1970, accord- 
ing to the forecast of Professors 
Pearl and Reed, authorities on popu- 
lation growth. 

Instead, the picture of the planned 
region of the future, which holds 
every hope of realization, stands as a 
challenge and an opportunity. The 
plan does not contemplate changing 
the character of the region so dras- 
tically that those returning to it, say, 
in 1970, would not récognize it. It is 
by no means likely that the future 
region will be a smokeless expanse of 
crystal palaces connected by aerial 
roadways from roof to roof, with 
multi-level streets below, as some 
visionaries have predicted. Nor is it 
probable that the present vertical ten- 
dency will give way to a horizontal 
development, in which all services, in- 
cluding transportation, will be per- 
formed on the surface of the ground. 
What is more likely to occur is the 
striking of a better balance between 
upward and outward growth, applied 
both to tall buildings, over the earth, 
and to the subsurface structures be- 
neath it, from which will evolve grad- 
ually a city and a region resembling 
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not distantly, with all of its prodigi- 
ous changes, the present metropolis. 

R. L. Duffus, in his book Mastering 
a Metropolis, gives an eloquent pic- 
ture of the New York Region as it 
may in fact appear forty years hence, 
granted the proposals of the Regional 
Plan are adopted. Paraphrasing a bit, 
let us for a moment ride with him in 
his airplane trip around the region in 
those coming days, and see what 
changes will have taken place. 

Rising from the ground at the great 
new airport near Garden City, we 
would swing northward across the 
Sound to the Connecticut shore. Nas- 
sau County on our left and Suffolk to 
the right both show actual evidence 
of greater culture of farm products, 
This was to have been expected, as 
naturally destined farm land near the 
city has emerged from overspecula- 
tion to fulfill its true function. 
Connecticut and Westchester show 
little change, other than in their 
greater number of houses, more even- 
ly distributed and separated by the 
strips of green that mark the park- 
Ways and reservoir systems. The 
water of the Sound appears to be less 
muddy than formerly, and we are 
told it is now safe for bathing because 
of the city’s installation of its new 
system of sewage treatment. On our 
left the upper East River has devel- 
oped into a new harbor serving the 
expanded industries of the Bronx and 
Western Long Island. The Triborough 
Bridge and the bridge from White- 
stone to the Bronx show thousands of 
automobiles moving across them. We 
realize that congestion in the centre of 
the city, with all its outer pressure, 
apparently has not increased in vol- 
ume, because automobiles can now go 
around it instead of being compelled 
to go through it. The towers on the 
East River and the Hudson River near 
Thirty-eighth Street mark the venti- 
lating shafts of the vehicular tunnels 
under the rivers and across Man- 
hattan. 

The Harlem River is scarcely recog- 
nizable. Its banks have been developed 
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on two levels, the lower for commer- 
cial use and the upper connecting 
magnificent plazas, faced by beautiful 
buildings, located near the new rail- 
way terminal at Mott Haven. Behind 
us, Queens shows another huge rail- 
way terminal, built by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and surrounded by a 
business centre reminiscent of Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, Man- 
hattan. Just ahead of us is the 178th 
Street Hudson River Bridge, still an 
imposing landmark after forty years 
of service. 

Pointing the plane toward New Jer- 
sey, we would pass over Manhattan, 
which, save in its many widened thor- 
oughfares and new neighborhood 
parks and playgrounds and in the 
broader scattering and lessened indi- 
vidual bulk of its tall buildings, ap- 
pears on the whole little changed. We 
look in vain for the many ambitious 
schemes for building new radial tran- 
sit and highway connections in and to 
Manhattan, and realize that they were 
abandoned years ago because building 
new inlets to an area of maximum 
density had proved an invitation to 
trouble. There is, to be sure, a new 
water gate near Columbia University, 
and Battery Park contains a monu- 
mental structure dignifying the na- 
tional gateway. The City Hall Park 
has been improved by the removal of 
the old postoffice and court house in 
favor of a superb new building, har- 
monizing perfectly with its neighbors 
in the Civic Centre, on the northern 
side. We see a waterfront boulevard 
extending completely around Manhat- 
tan, flanked by modern apartment 
houses; and the East River islands 
have been transformed into parks. 
The old East Side district itself, de- 
livered of its slums, has been com- 
pletely transformed and now holds 
groups of better residential dwellings 
flanked by the beautiful park at Cor- 
lears Hook. The elevated railways 
have disappeared. 

_ As soon as the Hudson is crossed 
into New Jersey, we find a great de- 
velopment of what was, in 1930, the 
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waterlogged expanse known as the 
Hackensack Meadows. This area is 
now a thriving city. 

Miles upon miles of green parkways 
stretch out before us in all directions, 
taking advantage of the valleys of 
the Hackensack, Passaic and Raritan 
Rivers. The old Newark Meadows, as 
they were known, show an extensive 
industrial development. A great city 
has grown up in the neighborhood of 
the Amboys and Staten Island, be- 
cause of the Narrows Tunnel and its 
connecting tunnels and bridges. 

Political boundary lines naturally 
are not visible. They never were vis- 
ible to air travel, and the great devel- 
opment of aviation and of an excel- 
lent airport system has apparently 
reduced their importance. But this 
is not so in fact. The governmental 
authorities, now congregated, now 


acting individually, have been respon- 
sible for the immense improvements 
we now see. Through their coopera- 


tion and with the support of their 
voters, they have built imposing new 
highways, looping about the outer 
lines of the region and traversing its 
various districts in every direction. 
They have bought land for parks and 
airports, and combined for extensive 
joint sewage disposal, until the re- 
gion has become—we are still refer- 
ring to the future—a place where more 
amenities of the country have been 
brought to the city, and where the ef- 
ficiency of the planned city has been 
applied in turn to the country. 

Certainly to those who have not as 
yet appreciated the meaning and indi- 
cations of the recent growth of New 
York and its environs, developed dur- 
ing the past two decades, the census 
figures of 1930 alone must prove an 
awakening stimulus. New York’s 
regional district, although but one 
five-hundredth of the area of the en- 
tire United States, holds one-twelfth 
of its people. It is indeed an urban 
empire, the like of which the world 
has never known, and the future mag- 
nitude of which no one really can 
picture. 





New England in 1930 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
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’ | EW ENGLAND was settled 
three hundred years ago by 
Nonconformists, and as a re- 

sult, in spite of the harshness of the 

Puritan creed, New England pioneered 

into political democracy, fired the first 

gun at the British, drove wagons and 
rails across the Western Reserve, 
started new religions, founded public 
schools and libraries, and in the nine- 
teenth century gave us a philosophy 
and a literature. New England, also, 
was from the first days in Plymouth 
concerned with industry. The Pil- 
grims paid in part for their colony by 
making shingles and boards. There 
was a sawmill in Maine, near York, as 
early as 1623. Hundreds of water- 
falls were turning wheels by the 
time of the Revolution. In 1800 Litch- 
field, Conn., for example, boasted 
more than twenty industries. Shoes 
were made in Eastern Massachusetts 
in hundreds of small shops, behind 
farmers’ houses, during the Winter 
months. Many of these shops, con- 
verted into chicken coops, were still 
standing as late as the 1880s. Some- 
thing in the pioneer Yankee loved to 

“make things,” and his necessity was 

his pleasure, too. 

When the machine age began, then, 
New England was far better adapted 
to meet it than the rest of the country, 
and, also, it had the accumulated cap- 
ital of the seaboard merchants to back 
its ventures. It was early industrial- 
ized, in places highly industrialized, 
while much of the rest of the country 
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was still agricultural, and it went 
through crises in its textile industry 
seventy-five years ago which are only 
now being experienced in the Caro- 
linas. Industrially, New England is 
old. It has long held the leadership of 
age and experience, which has in- 
cluded leadership in labor legislation. 

And now that leadership is being 
challenged. There are many who argue 
that in an industrial age all leadership, 
in arts, education, and so forth, de- 
pends on industrial prosperity. They 
would find in New England’s cultural 
contributions during the nineteenth 
century a solid basis of leisure made 
possible by the spindles of Lawrence 
and Lowell, and the clippers of Salem 
and East Boston. Certainly today in- 
dustrial prosperity seems essential to 
a happy life and to cultural accom- 
plishments. Accordingly, the recent 
blows to the textile and shoe indus- 
tries in New England (originally with 
woolen manufacture, its basic indus- 
tries) have been regarded with alarm 
in New England itself, and not with- 
out some sadness by other parts of 
the country. For a time, indeed, New 
England sank into a state of despair 
and began to talk of its “decadence” 
all along the line. 

Of course, New England could not 
hope to maintain an industrial monop- 
oly in an expanding nation, the more 
so as it must import raw materials, and 
freight cars never take out as heavy 
loadings as they bring in, with a con- 
sequent effect on rates. There have 
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been in recent years some very pain- 
ful readjustments in the cotton textile 
and shoe industries, and certain towns, 
given over to the manufacture of these 
staples, are sad places today. But it 
is already apparent that the high- 
grade textiles will remain, to a large 
extent, where the high-grade labor is; 
the New England shoe industry has 
increased its product, though it no 
longer represents a majority output 
in the nation; the woolen industry 
shows no sign of deserting New Eng- 
land, and what is now New England’s 
basic industry, metals (which as early 
as 1925 led textiles by $100,000,000 of 
value added by manufacture), is stead- 
ily growing. Further, New England 
industry is, and always has been, 
highly diversified, except in the textile 
cities. The most recent unemployment 
figures available give New England a 
better standing than any other of the 
four highly industrialized centres, just 
as it has a higher standing in savings 


bank deposits. Obviously, it can never 
regain its old position of manufactur- 
ing almost 100 per cent of the nation’s 


goods. Its percentage may further 
diminish as other regions industrial- 
ize, But there seems to be no present 
ground for belief that its industries, 
as a whole, will not continue in a 
healthy state, with modern manage- 
ment, and show a normal growth. 

Many of these industries, to be sure, 
at present suffer from absentee own- 
ership or obsolescent buildings and 
machinery. This is natural in a rela- 
tively old society. The new industrial- 
ism and new methods of manufacture 
and sale demand young energy on the 
job, with proper buildings and ma- 
chines. So far as the new conditions 
compel New England to wake up to 
these facts, New England itself should 
not regret them. And there has been 
&@ pronounced awakening in the past 
four or five years. 

New England has one industry no- 
body can take from it—the Summer 
resort industry; one that shares its 
troubles with all parts of the coun- 
try—agriculture; and one which is 
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highly potential for the future—tim- 
ber growing. Only one New England 
State has made a survey of the resort 
industry, New Hampshire. There, it 
was discovered, resort property paid 
one-sixth of the town taxes. And this 
industry is constantly growing in 
every State. The geographical posi- 
tion of New England, as well as its 
natural features, makes it an inevi- 
table playground, but the development 
of the motor and tourist highways has 
brought everywhere the threat of de- 
struction of those charms which na- 
ture and three hundred years of neat 
living have given the land. Road- 
sides, vistas, whole villages are being 
made hideous by signs, filling sta- 
tions, cheap camps and other abomi- 
nations. The old New England of elms 
and gray barns and white homes and 
green fields is disappearing. Nobody 
has done so much to bring this about 
as the natives themselves in their Yan- 
kee greed to catch the pennies of the 
tourists. Yet there is a certain inher- 
ent passion for neatness in the Puri- 
tan bosom which is driving Massachu- 
setts and other New England States to 
seek remedial legislation and to awake 
local pride. Probably New England 
highways will be among the first 
cleaned up, as Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut have been the first States in 
the nation to realize what a motor 
highway is—it is not a road, in the old 
sense—and to start by-passing the 
towns and driving their highways 
cross-country. The resort future of 
New England to a considerable ex- 
tent depends on how successful the 
region is in preserving its ancient 
charm and flavor. 

New England agriculture was at 
first a personal necessity. Its “aban- 
doned farms” were pioneer clearings, 
cultivated chiefly for personal needs. 
The owners either moved on West or 
their children went back into the 
towns. Today these farms are return- 
ing to forest (a better crop, and more 
needed), or are being converted into 
Summer homes, in which condition 
they often yield a larger tax than be- 
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fore. But New England has certain 
areas of good agricultural land, which 
economically justify extensive cultiva- 
tion, and the proximity of the farms 
to two great metropolitan areas inevi- 
tably ordains a large dairy and truck- 
ing industry. As a matter of fact, 
New England agriculture, far from 
being on the down grade, has in- 
creased the value of its products in 
recent years at a much higher ratio 
than any other section of the country. 
What gives the aspect of agricultural 
decadence is, of course, the abandon- 
ment of the small unit—the hill farm. 

Like so much of the rest of Amer- 
ica, New England was largely stripped 
of its timber in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and now imports the great bulk 
of its wood. There are less than 1,000,- 
000 acres of virgin timber left in the 
six States. But there are 7,300,000 
acres of forest land privately owned 
and 1,000,000 acres publicly owned, or 
more than double the acreage of im- 
proved farm land. Much of this for- 
est is on the mountains which form 
the headwaters of the great power 
streams and in Northern Maine where 
pulpwood is harvested. It is of the ut- 
most future value for three major rea- 
sons—to conserve water power, to 
supply timber and wood-using indus- 
tries and to maintain the recreational 
facilities of the region. On no one fea- 
ture does the economic future of New 
England rest more heavily than on 
the wise administration of a forest 
policy. 

Factories, forests, crops—these are 
tangible things. But New England’s 
contributions have been, in the past, 
intangible as well, and their sources 
have been disputable. The present and 
future of New England as a contrib- 
utor of intangibles to the nation, no 
less than to the communal life of the 
Puritan States themselves, is not easy 
to discuss without raising possible 
hostility and bitterness. In the early 
days it may safely be said that New 
England (chiefly Massachusetts) and 
Virginia supplied the bulk of intellec- 
tual curiosity to the nation, crystal- 
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izing it in educational institutions, po. 
litical philosophy and so on. Liberal. 
ism in religion was born in the Puri- 
tan churches and found an ardent 
champion in Thomas Jefferson of Vir- 
ginia. Harvard and William and Mary 
ran a close race for the honor of being 
the first American college. In both 
Commonwealths there is a strong case 
to be made out for the “best-people” 
theory of intellectual creation, though 
in one case that meant emphasis on 
aristocratic prestige, in the other em- 
phasis on character. At any rate, cre- 
ation came out of a homogeneous 
group, which was in control of the 
communities financially, intellectually, 
socially, religiously. The “correct- 
ness” of the New England intellectual 
worthies of the nineteenth century is 
astonishing. Even Thoreau went to 
Harvard. Wendell Phillips, Holmes, 
Lowell, Everett, Emerson, Parkman, 
Motley, the Adamses were in every 
sense leading citizens. Their friends 
and relatives were Senators, Gover- 


nors, Mayors, manipulators of the in- 
dustrial machinery, founders of the 


textile cities, merchants, lawyers, 
judges. They also drove the rails 
across the continent. When a visiting 
actor in the mid-nineteenth century 
called Boston “the Athens of Amer- 
ica,’’ he was not only testifying to the 
large and appreciative audiences he 
attracted but to the sense the city 
gave him of being intellectually alive 
under the leadership of able men. 


Alas! no actor today is at all likely 
to call Boston the Athens of America. 
If he came there with an Athenian 
play such as Lysistrata, he probably 
would be kicked out, as O’Neill’s 
Strange Interlude was kicked out. 
Boston today is a physically beautiful 
city—one of the most attractive in 
America — surrounded by _ suburbs 
where a majority of its workers live. 
It has little urbanity, but enormous 
and depressing quantities of subur- 
banity. And the most discouraging 
thing about New England today, the 
thing which makes a Yankee most 
gloomy about the future of his corner 
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of the land, is the fact that Boston, 
his capital, from which as a centre 
used to emanate the matured influ- 
ences of his civilization, is no longer 
an influential city. Indeed, it is no 
longer a Yankee city. And there, pos- 
sibly, is the crux of the matter. 

New York, of course, is a city of 
many peoples, but therein lies part of 
its influence. It is a world capital, 
which Boston can never hope to be. 
Any distinctive region or province re- 
quires its provincial capital, into which 
its clever men and leaders are drawn, 
and where, by mutual give and take, 
they evolve the permanent records of 
their peculiar culture, which in turn 
can be given to the larger world. Just 
such a capital Boston used to be, and 
its intellectual life crystallized in lit- 
erature, public school systems, phi- 
losophies, even religions. It is cer- 
tainly not such a capital any longer. 

That may in part be due to the un- 
doubted fact that New York draws 
thousands from New England where 
it once drew scores, just as it draws 
from the mid-West and the prairies, 
But it is almost certainly due, also, to 
the equally undoubted fact that Bos- 
ton is now dominated overwhelmingly 
by people of different blood and dif- 
ferent faith from the Puritan origi- 
nals. So complete is this dominance 
that it has bred an unexpressed hope- 
lessness in many old-time Bostonians, 
who retire into their last refuge— 
their social castles—and dwell in a 
kind of daintily disdainful futility. 
Greater Boston may have a political 
majority of Yankees, but this major- 
ity is in the suburbs, where it does not 
count, but lives the uneventful and 
uninfluential life of suburbs every- 
where. Boston still has a great or- 
chestra, supported by private aid 
(formerly that of Major Higginson). 
It has a few first-rate publishing 
houses left, and one magazine (The 
Atlantic Monthly) of national impor- 
tance. Its local theatre, the famous 
Museum, closed in 1896, and it has 
had none of consequence since. It still 
has a good art school, a fine art mu- 
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seum, and trains excellent architects, 
doctors and engineers. But for all that 
it is no longer a city, on the whole, 
where workers in the arts find a zest- 
ful and creative environment and 
where the social and public life breeds 
that clash of ideas out of which influ- 
ential works are shaped. 

It is a question whether the city can 
regain this happy condition so long as 
its original Puritan element (which 
was constantly throwing off great 
nonconformists like Channing, Emer- 
son, Phillips and Eliot) is submerged 
in a dominant group which is carefully 
schooled to be hostile to new ideas and 
which, so far in New England history, 
has shown a genius for political domi- 
nation rather than for political phi- 
losophy. Add to this load the innate 
smug conservatism of suburban Bos- 
ton as well as of its own Tory element 
—always a factor—and you put a bur- 
den on the town it is certainly unable 
at present to carry and at the same 
time maintain its old leadership. 

The submergence of the Puritan ele- 
ment in Boston is due chiefly to the 
Irish, who are almost universally Ro- 
man Catholics. The shifting of Massa- 
chusetts into a “doubtful” State politi- 
cally is in greater part due to the same 
element in other cities and towns. Just 
as being a Democrat in the South is a 
hallmark of race and tradition rather 
than a sign of political philosophy, so 
in Massachusetts it is a hallmark, to 
an alarming extent, of the aspiration 
to power of a faith and a race which 
are at odds with traditional New Eng- 
land. Massachusetts cities as small as 
20,000 or 30,000 have their parochial 
school systems, and thousands of boys 
go up through college without ever 
coming under public instruction or 
competing intellectually with the 
Yankees. The combination of the Celt 
with Catholicism seems to have bred, 
no less in Dublin than Boston, a for- 
mal moralism more rigid even than 
that of the ancient Puritans, and an 
indifference, or even hostility, to seri- 
ous art and literature. The hostility 
expresses itself in taboos of books and 
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plays (in which the Protestant Funda- 
mentalists join), and the indifference 
is sufficiently obvious when you try to 
discover a New England Catholic 
writer. New England was founded on 
the belief in the divinity of the indi- 
vidual conscience, and that belief was 
bound to produce highly individualis- 
tic variations on a common conserva- 
tive stock. The conservatism of the 
stock gave these variations back- 
ground, dignity and a continuity even 
in divergence, and the results are over 
and over again visible not only in New 
England literature but in the pioneer 
legislation of so conservative a State 
as Massachusetts. The Irish Catholics 
of New England appear to be held, by 
temperament and training, in opposi- 
tion to individualism of thought and 
action, and through all the political 
and social affairs of the Common- 
wealth runs the deep underground 
current of antagonism, with the Irish 
Catholics in complete control at the 
polls of Boston and threatening to 
control the entire State. 

Other racial groups do not present 
the same problem, The wealthier Jews 
in Boston are among its most progres- 
sive, useful and respected citizens, and 
in other walks of life are its liveliest 
agitators for free speech and the an- 
cient traditions of Faneuil Hall. Else- 
where they are struggling with the 
problems of farming, often on farms 
abandoned by the Yankees. The more 
northern mill towns have large popu- 
lations of French-Canadians; there 
are many Italians everywhere, and 
Central Europeans, as well as Finns. 
The Finns are quickly educated and 
easily assimilated. Certain other 
groups are not, but while they have 
altered the population character of 
the Cornecticut valley farms no less 
than old cities like New Bedford and 
Bridgeport, they do not vote as a bloc 
(except, possibly, on prohibition), nor 
have they risen to a position, or tried 
to, where they are in any sense a 
check on New England’s self expres- 
sion. They are, as elsewhere, rather 
the burden of ignorance we have to 
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carry as a result of our unwillingness 
to do our own dirty work. They indi- 
cate, certainly, no greater change in 
New England from the old days than 
may be found in most other industrial 
centres, except the new South. 

In spite of successive waves of im- 
migration pouring into Boston and the 
mill towns, the dominant stock of New 
England as a whole is still Yankee, 
particularly in the three northern 
States, and still sound in spite of the 
drain of Western migration and the 
degeneration of the hill frontiers. Ver- 
mont still leads all other States of the 
Union in the percentage of native sons 
in Who’s Who, and Massachusetts is 
second, according to a recent survey. 
This Yankee dominance is particular- 
ly notable in the numerous schools, 
colleges and universities of the region, 
headed by Andover and Exeter, the 
two great Puritan academies, and 
Harvard and Yale, the two great 
Puritan universities. If you go to 
Andover, with its beautiful new build- 
ings in the Bulfinch tradition, its 
motor highway removed a mile out of 
town, its magnificent arches of brood- 
ing elms, its 650 boys from all parts of 
America under their lean, keen Yan- 
kee master, you will have no sense of 
New England decadence, but a very 
sharp sense of a New England which 
is contributing something definite, 
precious and unique to the nation. 
Harvard, Yale, Williams, Dartmouth— 
call the roll of New England colleges, 
builded on Puritan intellectual curi- 
osity and still controlled by the Puri- 
tan tradition and almost entirely by 
the sons of Puritan fathers; you will 
not then feel that New England is 
making no cultural. contributions. It 
cannot be said that New England has 
no future of importance to America 
so long as it maintains and controls 
its schools and colleges, 

This noble neatness of physical as- 
pect, which had its base in spiritual 
qualities and in turn tends to breed 
them in the alien, may work in subtle 
ways to affect the nation. It is a fact, 
for instance, that the new Santa Bar- 
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bara, which rose from the earthquake 
as one of the most architecturally sat- 
isfying cities in America, owes it pres- 
ent charm in large measure to a cer- 
tain New Englander who dwelt there; 
and he, in turn, owned his passion for 
such perfection to a boyhood spent in 
one of the loveliest and least spoiled 
villages of Massachusetts. Nor need 
one be born in such a village to ac- 
quire such a passion. He may go to 
school there, or summer there. In 
Northwestern Connecticut and West- 
ern Massachusetts alone there are 
now almost a score of boys’ schools, 
half a dozen girls’ schools, two wo- 
men’s colleges, six men’s colleges, a 
Summer theatre, three Summer music 
colonies, three separate art exhibi- 
tions held annually and similar mani- 
festations of what we may call cul- 
tural activities. Not even a majority 
of the students in the schools and col- 
leges, or the participants in the other 
activities are New England citizens. 
But it was the New England charm 
which drew them to this region, and 
not only do they conspire with the 
Yankees themselves to maintain the 
graces of the Puritan environment but 
they carry elsewhere with them a deep 
appreciation. It may, indeed, prove to 
be one mission of New England in the 
future to make America conscious of 
its ugliness and impatient of the greed 
and ignorance which now permit its 
disfigurement. 


It may probably be said with safety 
that New England is conscious of its 
position and needs industrially, and 
that it is demonstrating the capacity 
to scrap its obsolescent equipment and 
maintain industrial prosperity even in 
the face of the rising national compe- 
tition. Its natural advantages in for- 
est production will in another genera- 
tion or two begin once more to bear 
fruit. Its resort industry will certain- 
ly not grow less, and unless the Yan- 
kees themselves disfigure their coun- 
tryside, will greatly increase. 

New England seems destined for a 
long time to come to be the site of 
educational institutions of great influ- 
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ence, dominated by traditions of thor- 
oughness, sound taste and Puritan 
conscientiousness. Where it is at pres- 
ent weakest is in the capacity to con- 
centrate its own best spirits into one 
community, where they can by mutual 
contact give definite shape to the 
group ideas, if such ideas exist in a 
form distinctive from those of other 
sections. New England at present has 
no literature, nor does the immediate 
prospect look too rosy for one, with 
Boston sunk to so low an intellectual 
level, and so ready to pounce tooth 
and claw on any spirit brave enough 
to be a rebel. To recapture such in- 
fluence as it once had in the realm of 
literature and ideas, New England 
needs a focal point other than its scat- 
tered colleges; it needs the leadership 
of Boston. And this is exactly the 
place where New England today is 
weakest. Until the Puritans of Bos- 
ton emerge from their comfortable 
lethargy, gird their loins for battle, 
and once more make their city a forum 
for ideas—a place where men and wo- 
men can be free to fight for ideas, a 
place where the Puritan thoroughness 
and moral and intellectual conscien- 
tiousness and passion for individuality 
can be expressed in all ways of life, 
the ablest New Englanders, intellec- 
tually, will probably continue either 
to teach boys and girls in the scat- 
tered colleges or to migrate as fast as 
possible to New York or Santa Bar- 
bara. Indeed, it is not beyond the 
range of possibility that the next New 
England art and literature will be pro- 
duced not in Boston at all but in the 
Litchfield, Berkshire and Vermont 
hills by a mixture of Puritans and 
aliens (many of the aliens, to be sure, 
of New England ancestry), and re- 
sulting from the Summer life focused 
in those regions. It will be work less 
obviously Yankee than the stories of 
Hawthorne or the transcendentalism 
of Emerson and Thoreau. But there is 
something of the land, the hills, the 
traditions, the grace and order, which 
will go into it, and it will be good for 
America. 





Warren G Harding: A 


Revised Estimate 


By PRESTON W. SLOSSON 
Associate Professor of History, University of Michigan 


E looked like George Washing- 
H ton and had few enemies. 

These two facts explain the 
Presidency of Warren G. Harding. 
Had the American people been in a 
critical mood the second statement 
might have thrown some doubt on the 
implications of the first, for the real 
Washington had many enemies, as 
great statesmen always have. Indeed, 
an array of determined and vindictive 
foes is a better witness of statesman- 
ship than a statesmanlike face. The 
best remark ever made in a national 
convention was the famous tribute to 
Grover Cleveland: ‘We love him for 
the enemies he has made!” It was 
the tragedy of President Harding 
that he was loved for every other rea- 
son, but never for that. 

In order to understand why any 
President became the man of the hour 
one must first study the hour. As 
William Allen White brilliantly put 
it, 1920 was America’s “zero hour” of 
faith and courage. The worst thing 
about war is war’s aftermath, the 
shock and depression of the first days 
of convalescence. A big war seems to 
bring out a lot of moral idealism, 
but only to consume it so that it 
is of no use for the purposes of 
peace. Periods of “restoration,” “re- 
construction” and the like show hu- 
man nature at its lowest ebb. After 
Cromwell, Charles II; after Washing- 


ton, Aaron Burr and his ilk; after Lin- 
coln, the carpetbaggers; after Wilson, 
Harding. It was the luck, the unde- 
served good luck, of the American 
people that they fared no worse than 
Harding. They were in a mood which 
was capable of putting Daugherty 
himself in the White House! 


If this seems too severe, consider 
the possibilities. Roosevelt, to be 
sure, was dead and Wilson dying, and 
neither man left a true successor of 
his type. We may disregard the Dem- 
ocrats, for it was evident to every one 
except the invalid in the White House 
that only a Republican could have 
been elected in 1920. More Demo- 
cratic politicians tried to dodge the 
nomination than to secure it, and at 
last it fell to the inconspicuous Cox 
almost by a counting out method. But 
within the Republican ranks there 
was no little available talent; Hughes, 
the party’s chosen standard bearer of 
four years earlier; Hoover, at that 
moment perhaps the most popular 
man in America; the conspicuously 
able Lowden who had reorganized the 
State Government of Illinois; Wood, 
a popular military hero and a trained 
colonial administrator; the pugnacious 
Johnson, who claimed to be Roose- 
velt’s nearest heir; Coolidge, who was 
destined to be Harding’s more suc- 
cessful successor; Butler of Colum- 
bia, who really understood foreign af- 











fairs; Borah, the most sincere and 
formidable opponent of Wilson’s peace 
policy; La Follette, the outstanding 
opponent of his war policy; even the 
bitter and acidulous Lodge, who at 
least had been titular captain in 
the Senatorial war against Wilson. 
But a few hot days and a few fac- 
ional feuds wiped out all the cedars 
of Lebanon and, as foretold in Scrip- 
ture, we chose the bramble for our 
king. Almost for the first time since 
the Civil War the nation had as Pres- 
ident an average Congressman, a 
merely typical politician. 

It is a great tribute to the Ameri- 
can Presidency that it has rarely 
gone as a prize to the professional 
politician. To consider only recent 
decades: Grant, Hayes, Garfield and 
Harrison were military men who had 
accidentally, and sometimes unfortu- 
nately, strayed into politics, and the 
three latter, at any rate, strove to 
maintain tolerable standards in the 
civil service against the spoilsmen of 
their own party. Cleveland, nick- 
named “his accidency,’ rested his 
popularity chiefly on the fact that he 
was hated by the politicians of all 
parties—Republican, Democratic and 
Populist. McKinley was, indeed, of 
the dynasty of politics, though a su- 
perior example of the type. Roose- 
velt played the game as a brilliant 
amateur who captured the breast- 
works of political power by assault 
from without; Taft was a misfit, con- 
scientious in administration but inept 
in politics, who was never really 
happy till safe on the judicial bench; 
Wilson, a scholar; Coolidge, a dour 
Yankee economist; Hoover, an engi- 
neer and business man with no party 
record at all before 1920. Had the 
politicians dared select each other, 
our roll of Presidents might have in- 
cluded Conklin, Platt, Foraker, Can- 
non and Penrose for the Republicans, 
and Gorman, Hill and Champ Clark 
for the Democrats; rising at best to 
Hanna and Blaine and sinking per- 
haps as low as Quay and Lorimer. 
Harding would have been on that list. 
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For Harding was as nearly the 
typical stalwart of party politics as 
we are ever likely to see in the White 
House. He was born in Ohio, the na- 
tive State of most Republican Presi- 
dents. The son of a country doctor, 
he had the usual “poor but honest” 
parentage, and all the traditional 
small-town anecdotes are told of his 
boyhood. He cut corn, split rails, 
taught district school, learned the 
printer’s trade, played on the village 
band and perenially made new friends. 
When the family moved to Marion the 
young man hitched his wagon to The 
Star and became an editor. It was a 
colorless small town paper, The Marion 
Star, far from being an Emporia 
Gazette, but Harding the editor was a 
very lovable fellow. He treated his 
printers well and told his reporters, 
“If it can possibly be avoided, never 
bring ignominy to an innocent man or 
child in telling of the misdeeds or mis- 
fortune of a relative.’”’ When his fel- 
low-editor and fellow-Ohioan, Cox, 
was nominated for the Presidency by 
the opposite party, Harding sent him 
genial congratulations: “I recall a 
much-remarked cartoon which por- 
trayed you and me as newsboys con- 
testing for the White House delivery. 
It seems to have been prophetic.” 
Here is the true touch of small-town 
neighborliness, and no American poli- 
tician who wholly lacked it has ever 
enjoyed real popularity. 

Marion certainly loved Harding. In 
one of his campaign biographies a 
local business man is quoted as say- 
ing: “To the older residents of Marion 
the life of Senator Harding is an 
open book * and on no page 
of that book is there a line that his 
best friend could wish obliterated.” 
That tribute, to put it mildly, was 
not fully deserved, yet it is something 
that it could have been given. Marion 
is still a little hurt that prominent 
Republican leaders rather go out of 
their way to avoid paying a visit to 
the Harding shrine. Harding’s fortu- 
nate marriage to Florence Kling gave 
a steady direction to his life which 
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it had hitherto lacked, He could look 
a little higher now, perhaps even 
dream of the State House. Harding 
strengthened his place in the com- 
munity by taking an active interest 
in local business enterprises and by 
joining a wide variety of social clubs 
and secret fraternities. 

Something in the simple and de- 
vout party loyalty of the young jour- 
nalist appealed to the veteran Fora- 
ker, and under his wing Harding en- 
tered politics. He served twice in the 
State Senate, he ran successfully for 
Lieutenant Governor and unsuccess- 
fully for Governor, and at last, in 
1914, entered the United States Sen- 
ate with a gratifying popular plural- 
ity. He became something of a figure 
at national conventions, making a 
speech for Taft in 1912 and sounding 
a party “keynote” in 1916. His record 
in the Senate was as nearly a blank 
as it well could be. This is not wholly 
dispraise, for many Senators have 
made much worse than no record, and 


if Harding were not quite a Webster 
or Clay neither was he a Blease or a 
Vardaman. No eccentricity of any sort 
marked him. He made friends in the 
Senate as he did everywhere, and 
voted with the party caucus. 


The very colorlessness of the 
Harding record made him the more 
available for the Presidential nomi- 
nation. He had stood with the Lodge 
group on the peace treaty and had 
friendly contacts with both “reserva- 
tionists” and “bitter-enders.’’ He was 
a conservative who had supported 
Taft against Roosevelt and voted 
against the confirmation of Brandeis 
for the Supreme Court, but he had not 
made such bitter enemies among the 
Progressives of 1912 as Taft or Root, 
nor did he attack the Western farmers 
in the style recently employed by 
Moses and Grundy. He was the sort 
of candidate whose advocates always 
praise in balanced terms as “neither 
radical nor reactionary” or “a believer 
in liberty but not in licens«.’”’ He went 
with the majority when woman suf- 
frage and prohibition began to receive 
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general approval. His modest little 
pre-convention campaign was so well 
handled by Daugherty that it left few 
sore spots among the defeated aspi- 
rants, The politicians who nominated 
him did not fear defeat (any Repub- 
lican could have been elected over any 
Democrat in 1920), but they had some 
reason to fear a party split. The nomi- 
nation of Harding prevented this. No 
important faction left the party. Even 
the Bull Moose returned to the old 
circus tent, 

Harding was an honest politician, 
or at any rate as honest as any one 
can be who takes convictions lightly 
and party expediency seriously. He 
cannot be said to have had that rarer 
honesty which demands clear and con- 
sistent thinking. It did not trouble 
him that a group of Republican lead- 
ers urged the voters to support him 
as the best way of getting into the 
League of Nations with the Senate 
reservations. If people were going to 
vote for him under a misapprehen- 
sion, let them. If his words were 
cloudy, why so was the future. A 
turn of fortune’s wheel might easily 
make possible some sort of interna- 
tional court or pact or association 
which could be represented as the re- 
formed League; if not—well, you 
can’t please everybody. The imme- 
diate duty was to keep the party to- 
gether, all the way from Taft and 
Hoover to Borah and Johnson. And 
similarly with domestic issues. Har- 
ding believed in private capital and 
private enterprise, but he had as many 
kind words for labor as for capital, 
and no particular program if their in- 
terests should clash. Forty-six States 
had approved the prohibition amend- 
ment; very well, let there be prohibi- 
tion. It did not follow that a Presi- 
dent would need to exert himself 
greatly either to enforce the law or to 
urge that it be modified into en- 
forcability. He permitted Congress to 
enact drastic legislation to restrict 
immigration without being himself 
either pro or anti-alien. In his view 
legislation was the business of Con- 
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gress, administration the business of 
the Cabinet, policy the business of the 
party caucus. A President’s business 
was to promote harmony, to be the 
genial presiding officer who keeps 
things running smoothly. He was like 
a European constitutional king who 
lays cornerstones, opens hospitals and 
awards birthday honors to keep his 
subjects loyal and contented. 

The trouble with the Harding the- 
ory is that in American politics un- 
less the President leads, nobody does. 
We have no Prime Minister to take 
the responsibility, and the Cabinet is 
merely a collection of department 
chiefs who cannot initiate a general 
policy. Congress is badly organized 
in both branches and merely drifts 
unless some one will steer it. The 
Harding Administration drifted while 
the captain was being pleasant to the 
first cabin passengers instead of 


standing watch. It drifted in decep- 
tive waters, mirror-smooth on the 
surface but with strange perils lurk- 


ing a little below it. As shallow ob- 
servers saw things at the time, Har- 
ding had made a great success. Radi- 
calism no longer seemed a menace; 
even the timid had stopped looking 
under the bed for Bolsheviks. Hard 
times hit the farmer, but the rest of 
the nation really profited in the long 
run from the depression of 1921 which 
stabilized prices. A sensible budget 
system was in operation under the 
able management of Charles G. 
Dawes. Secretary Mellon at the treas- 
ury was gathering some rather easy 
laurels as the “best Secretary of the 
Treasury since Alexander Hamilton” 
by chopping away at the higher 
brackets of the income tax. Hoover, 
the antithesis of Harding in almost 
every respect, was undertaking ad- 
ministrative reforms which raised the 
Department of Commerce from the 
least to the most important Cabinet 
office. 


Secretary Hughes conducted the 
foreign affairs of the nation within 
the rather narrow limits imposed by 
a jealous Senate. Neither a reformed 
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League, nor Harding’s nebulous “as- 
sociation of nations,” nor even the 
World Court, was tolerated by the 
Senators, but disarmament was a 
popular move to lighten the burden 
of post-war taxes. President Harding 
had personaily little to do with the 
Washington conference; he could not 
even state to the press whether or not 
its guarantees covered the mainland 
islands of Japan. But Harding had 
chosen good representatives, he gave 
them a free hand, and so he no doubt 
indirectly deserved some share of the 
credit which he received for the larg- 
est single step toward naval limita- 
tion which history records. 


I have put the best first, because 
the worst is bad enough without head- 
lining it. Harding had put in office 
men like Hughes, Hoover, Mellon, 
Dawes—the “best minds” of his party. 
He also put in office his own friends, 
and his friends were the very worst 
individuals in the entire Republican 
organization. Very often a President, 
like Hoover at the present time, per- 
sonally selects able men for some of- 
fices and then fills other positions 
with mediocrities for reason of party 
expediency. Harding did exactly the 
opposite. His best appointments were 
made to conciliate the party factions, 
the men whom he knew by reputation 
rather than personally. His own 
chums and cronies were Fall, Daugh- 
erty, Forbes and the still baser hang- 
ers-on of the rascal crew. One does 
not need to recite their record; it is 
as well known as that of the Tweed 
ring. Even the Grant Administration 
was not so deeply tarred. When Har- 
ding went on his westward trip he was 
uneasy, although no one can read it in 
the placid serenity of his speeches. 
But the Forbes scandal was already 
odorous, and the Senate was begin- 
ing to scent the fumes of stolen oil 
and illicit alcohol. Full revelation 
came only after Harding’s happy and 
timely death. Death came just in time 
to make possible eulogistic obituaries 
and a Harding Memorial Fund. A year 
later no one could have done more 
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than defend his intentions and apolo- 
gize for his blunders, Yet, in spite 
of a thousand rumors, there is no real 
reason to believe that his death was 
hastened by any foe or by any other 
friend than Fate. 

Harding’s defenders always repre- 
sent him as merely the innocent vic- 
tim of his friends, an Othello betrayed 
by Iago. But Iago was at least plausi- 
ble. The weakness of the defense is 
that it assumes that Daugherty, Fall 
and the rest of them were respectable- 
appearing gentlemen who unexpected- 
ly turned out to be crooks, Not so. 
Even if they had never been crooks, 
they would never have been gentlemen 
or respectable. Outside as well as in, 
they were base metal; they had an 
obvious moral coarseness that should 
have carried its own warning. No 
one could tell in advance that Fall 
was going to sell the nation’s oil 
reserves to line his own pocket, but 
all the nation knew him as a cynical 
jingo who tried to bring on war with 
Mexico and as a venemous enemy of 
conservation. To put such a man on 
guard over the natural resources of 
the nation was to nominate as sheep- 
ward a wolf who did not even take 
the trouble to wear sheep’s clothing. 
Daugherty was even better known, 
which meant that he had a still worse 
reputation. Talcott Williams, a Repub- 
lican journalist who had warmly sup- 
ported Harding’s election, commented 
thus on the newly appointed Cabinet: 
“Hughes and Hoover are fine gold. 
* * * Mr, Daugherty, the Attorney 
General, is just brass, unblushing 
brass at that * * a man whom 
the criminals sought to get [them] 
out of jail on contingent fees, and the 
officers of shaky banks and insur- 
ance companies to keep [them] out 
of jail with fees in cash.” (Indepen- 
dent, March 12, 1921.) He added that 
if it were thought necessary to re- 
ward Daugherty’s services with of- 
fice he would do less harm in any 
other position than that which he 
was given, 

That is the real case against Har- 
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ding, not that he was too constant in 
his friendships but that he made inti- 
mates of men whom he should never 
have even tolerated. And so many of 
his friends were of this sort! Harding 
seems to have had a positive relish 
for bad company, though he doubt- 
less never realized how bad it really 
was. He could not detect moral hali- 
tosis. In the thick and noisome atmos- 
phere of the Ohio gang a really fine 
man could never have breathed easily; 
he must either have held his nose, as 
Coolidge, Hughes and Hoover did, or 
have broken a window into the fresh 
air, as we wish they had done. It may 
show a saintly simplicity to trust 
those whom no one else will trust, but 
what does it show to prefer their com- 
pany to all others. 


This taste for evil friendships was 
the more curious because Harding 
himself gives one the impression of 
being a fundamentally honorable man. 
Though the trail of graft led all 
around him no one has conclusively 
shown that Harding himself know- 
ingly touched a dishonest dollar. 
Though he held political convictions 
lightly, he subordinated them rather 
to the party than to his personal in- 
terests; and since his firmest convic- 
tion was that Republican rule was 
more essential to the nation than any 
particular law or policy, we cannot 
convict him of selling his principles. 
No one questions the sincerity of his 
patriotism, though from sheer lack of 
ability he usually failed to carry out 
his good intentions of making ‘‘Amer- 
ica first.” 

Harding’s intellectual limitations 
were indeed striking. No other recent 
President has so little understood for- 
eign affairs. Witness his appointment 
to the Court of St. James’s of the petty 
and acrid George Harvey as a reward 
for journalistic attacks on Wilson, 
and then read the list of Ambassa- 
dors other Presidents have chosen for 
that important post. Where the Har- 
ding Administration did useful diplo- 
matic work it was Hughes and not 
Harding who was responsible. Har- 
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ding’s financial policy was to leave 
everything to Mellon. His business 
policy was to leave everything to 
Hoover. He was not even particularly 
adept at the game of political intrigue. 
Party strategy was left mainly to Will 
Hays and Harry Daugherty. Not a 
single act of creative statesmanship 
was born in the Harding brain and 
hardly a memorable phrase ever came 
from the Harding lips. He contributed 
to the world one word and one idea— 
“normalcy.” He even seemed to have 
the Jacksonian type of humility which 
holds it snobbish and undemocratic 
for an officeholder to pretend to have 
any greater ability than the least of 
his constituents. 

The quality of Harding’s mind as 
revealed in his public addresses is 
appalling. Of course, one does not 
look for much better than buncombe 
at those sophomoric pep-meetings 
which nominate Presidents, but Har- 
ding’s speeches were below the bad 
average. In the national convention 
of 1912 he delighted in such phrases 
as, “Progression is not proclamation 
nor palaver. It is not pretense nor 
play on prejudice. It is not of personal 
pronouns nor perennial pronounce- 
ment. It is not the perturbation of a 
people passion-wrought, nor a promise 
proposed.” (Official Proceedings, pp. 
378-379.) By 1920 his style had im- 
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proved a little, but not much. It was 
still turgid with oracular polysyllables 
such as “commitments,” “involve- 
ments,” “readjustments” and the like. 
Some statesmen use words to make 
their meaning clear and others as a 
smoke screen to hide it. But there is 
a third type, a very childlike one, to 
whom words are not tools but toys, as 
remote from serious meaning as fire- 
works on the Fourth of July are re- 
mote from serious patriotism. Words 
so used are merely a substitute for 
thought. 

Yet one sort of intelligence, and not 
the least important, Harding pos- 
sessed. He knew how to win hearts. 
In an inflamed and irritable time 
when tempers everywhere were brittle, 
when the implacable Wilson and the 
rancorous Lodge were fighting a duel 
to death, when Johnson raged, Reed 
snarled and La Follette sulked in the 
Senate, when Palmer and Burleson 
were conducting witch hunts against 
surly Communists, and the Ku Klux 
Klan was treating all aliens as alien 
enemies, Harding rarely spoke an un- 
gentle word. He bridged the gap from 
the passions of wartime to the placid 
complacency of the Coolidge “era of 
good feeling.” ‘Blessed are the peace- 
makers.” We cannot do without re- 
formers and men of genius, but they 
seldom win that blessing! 





Corrupt Judges and 
Political Bosses 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
Professor Emeritus, Harvard University 


’ | O political idea is so deeply 
branded into the minds of 
the American people as that 

of the three coordinate departments of 

government. Every schoolboy knows 
that in nation and in State political 
power is subdivided between the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial depart- 
ments, each of them sovereign within 
its field. It took ages actually to es- 
tablish a government upon this triune 
basis. No country in the world except 
the United States has ever actually 
patterned its government upon the 

American example; and within the 

United States there is a steady and 

almost irresistible tendency to glue 

the three departments together under 
the direction of one group—‘The Or- 
ganization,” or of one person, “The 

Boss.” Wherever he is sufficiently 

vigorous and conscienceless the organ- 

ization tends to be identified with the 
boss, 

Reams of editorials and whirlwinds 
of oratory have been directed against 
this practical nullification of the great 
principle of checks and balances, ex- 
emplified in our three departmenis of 
government. Yet there has never been 
a time in American history when the 
system of boss rule, one and insepara- 
ble, has been so widespread and so 
complete. The State of Oklahoma has 
torn up several Gubernatorial combi- 
nations of the three departments of 
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government by the roots. In the State 
of Louisiana there is something like a 
moratorium of Legislature and courts. 
“Governor Huey” evidently considers 
a re-election as a ratification of all 
past acts and all future designs upon 
the Treasury of the State. All the au- 
thority of State Governor, Legislature 
and courts in Illinois has been impo- 
tent to protect the voters and taxpay- 
ers of Chicago from their own city 
government. Boss Tweed, sixty years 
ago, having captured the municipal 
government of New York City, was 
contemplating the extension of his 
great principle of the sovereignty of 
the boss to the national government. 

Undoubtedly a reason for this ex- 
traordinary surrender of many munic- 
ipal and State governments to a ring 
is the parallel trifurcation of national, 
State and city governments. It often 
takes years of legislation and of ad- 
judication to settle whether a particu- 
lar power, such as control of rapid 
transit in cities, is a State or a county 
or a municipal business. In a country 
where the trend of affairs is to con- 
solidate various energies under one 
board of directors, and to concentrate 
a great part of the directors’ power 
in a president or a manager, the most 
important and expensive public under- 
takings are in such a state of confu- 
sion that the only ultimate solution 
seems to be the creation of boards 
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which shall both legislate and admin- 
ister. The strife between Federal au- 
thority, State authority, municipal au- 
thority and county authority goes on 
all over the Union, with a costliness 
and a waste which would be impossi- 
ble in any properly manned and or- 
ganized private or corporate business. 
Long ago impartial writers on Ameri- 
can government discovered that its 
weakest phase was in the cities; and 
that the far-famed structure of bal- 
anced government of three depart- 
ments was inadequate to carry on mu- 
nicipal affairs. To be sure, city coun- 
cils have usually rather small and lim- 
ited powers; and their function has 
been taken over in many States by the 
State Legislatures, which constantly 
alter municipal charters and make 
major decisions in municipal affairs. 

To a large extent charters of all the 
great cities in the land are alterable 
and frequently altered by the State 
Legislatures, which thus become the 
city councilors of an immense popula- 
tion which elects only a part of the 
Legislature. Even that part is fre- 
quently overruled by the representa- 
tives of rural counties and of rival 
cities. 

In most States Governors have very 
little direct authority in municipal af- 
fairs except in the few common- 
wealths where some of the local au- 
thorities, particularly the judges, are 
appointed by the government. In many 
States and cities police judges and the 
lower State judges are elected by pop- 
ular vote. For the numerous cities gov- 
erned by boss rule this means that the 
judges of courts of first instance and 
sometimes higher, spring from the 
same soil as the city councilors, and 
are subject to the same degrading po- 
litical control of the boss and the as- 
sistant bosses. Police judges are no- 
toriously subject to suggestive com- 
mands to make it easy for people in 
the criminal dock who have a political 
pull. Many of the city magistrates are 
men of character and out of the reach 
of monetary corruption; but there is a 
fraternity spirit among public offi- 
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cials. Police judges, policemen and 
wardens of the jails play into each 
others hands in the treatment of those 
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whose election has depended on the 
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However, it isa very short step from 
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always for sale; and official court at- 
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tendants of various kinds are open to 
monetary considerations. Hence judges 
live in an atmosphere of corruption. 
Money is passing under their noses to 
soften the prosecutor or to secure 
special treatment for a prisoner or to 
facilitate his escape. Jury fixing is one 
of the arts of the underworld. The 
American system of criminal proce- 
dure, in its attempt to make it diffi- 
cult to convict an innocent man, leaves 
many opportunities for letting a guilty 
man escape without much clatter. 

A judge who is looking for an op- 
portunity to be corrupt is easily suc- 
cessful. The system recently un- 
earthed in New York of buying an 
appointment involves of course the 
collection of enough in the way of 
bribes to make good the purchase 
money and leave a comfortable bal- 
ance to bequeath to the family or to 
found an orphan asylum. Judgeships 
will be bought where injustice can be 
sold over the counter. The intricacies 
of American law and the contorted 
procedure of the courts make it ex- 
tremely difficult to upset unlawful 
law by appeals to higher courts, some 
of which may be tainted by the same 
political disease. The small man ac- 
cused of crime and the small litigant 
may find bribery of the judge cheaper 
than softening the jury. 

The underlying diffitulties in this 
systematic sale of justice are numer- 
ous and complicated. In few States is 
there any efficient method of examin- 
ing into the workings of the court by 
investigators sent down either from 
higher State courts or from the gov- 
ernment. The division of powers tends 
to set judges outside the action of any 
removing power; and the experience 
of New York in its attempt to remove 
Judges Barnard and Cardozo during a 
Tammany régime by impeachment 
shows how difficult it is to remove a 
judge. 

Another difficulty arises from the 
system of three departments of gov- 
ernment. In many States the greater 
part of the judicial organization is 
subject to reorganization by the 
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Legislature, but the legislators pre- 
fer to investigate officials who be- 
long to the opposite party. They are 
not keen on washing their own dirty 
linen in public. Governors have a 
rather small direct influence over the 
action of the courts. Legislatures are 
very slow to enact broad plans of 
judicial reform which are bound to 
affect many vested interests. 

Public opinion is a mighty force 
when once concentrated, and a man 
who heads a great popular move- 
ment, as Samuel J. Tilden did in Boss 
Tweed’s time, may secure a popular 
backing which sweeps across Legisla- 
tures and courts and even Governors. 
In various parts of the country men 
of power have come to high political 
opportunity through heading such an 
irresistible popular movement. One of 
the serious difficulties is the usual 
apathy of the richest men and cor- 
porations. 


The truth is that Chicago and New 
York and many other cities are gov- 
erned practically by a system of a 
monarch boss, and a nobility of dis- 
trict leaders created by that monarch. 
The kind American voters, who are not 
admitted to that company of sover- 
eign and nobles, would clearly rather 
be governed by a monarch than by a 
republic. Why not? Most people in 
New York today have enough to eat. 
The clothing trades are prosperous. 
Fortunes are made every night by the 
movie palaces. Income taxpayers and 
their friends are not likely to be sand- 
bagged in the streets. Hence the 
American voter, male and female, is 
likely to resist any attempt to make 
him understand that, under a system 
of corrupt government, in the long run 
the people lose most who have the 
most to lose. Their taxes are neces- 
sary to support a corrupt régime and 
to pay corrupt judges. Any concerted 
reform is bound to give offense to the 
voter’s employer or boss or club com- 
mittee or perhaps his vestry. It all 
comes back to the old Spanish prov- 
erb, “What would you have? quoth 
God. Pay for it and take it.” 
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By BENIAMINO DE RITIS* 


HE Pontificate of Pius XI is in- 
spired with a spirit which we 
may call a new Catholic Im- 
perialism, for the expansion of mis- 
sionary forces over all the world is 
the problem which most concerns the 
Church today. Before this time the 
work of the Sacred Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith was 
largely based upon the conquests or 
colonizing activities of the great pow- 
ers; the missionaries followed the in- 
vading armies or led the way for 
European traders and colonists. Al- 
though the Vatican even today seeks 
to reconcile its spiritual interests with 
the political interests of the powers 
that hoid sovereignty, mandate or 
protectorship, it is tending to free it- 
self from them in order to follow in- 
dependently its own program of Cath- 
olic Imperialism. 

A census has just been completed of 
the Catholic missionary forces scat- 
tered throughout the world, which are 
under the direction of the Sacred Con- 
gregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith. The returns show the globe 
more than ever mapped out by Cath- 
olic propaganda in an immense va- 
riety of missionary agencies which 
present a great display of power and 
activity. 

The jurisdictions which depend on 
the propaganda—Patriarchates, Arch- 
dioceses, Apostolic Vicariates, Apos- 

*The author of this article is a graduate of 
the University of Florence and has been secretary 
of the Archaeological Museum at Florence, editor 
of the Giornale d’Italia, Rome, and contributor to 
Italian newspapers and magazines. He is the 
author of various historical works and is now as- 


sociated with the Italy American Society in New 
York City. 
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tolic Prefectures—are divided into 
fourteen sections, Up to Jan. 1, 1930, 
the jurisdictions depending on the 
propaganda were 28 in Europe, 9 in 
Western Asia, 44 in India and Burma, 
14 in Siam and Indo-China, 95 in 
China, 17 in Japan, 16 in North Africa, 
52 in West Africa, 17 in East Africa, 
30 in South Africa, 22 in North and 
Central America, 33 in South Amer- 
ica, 31 in the South Sea Islands and 
29 in Australia and New Zealand. The 
statistical returns show that the Cath- 
olics gathered through the missions 
13,345,373 converts, to which should 
be added 1,307,194 catechumens. 
These figures do not include the mis- 
sions of Australia and New Zealand. 
The number of persons working in 
missionary fields (European priests, 
native priests, catechists, lay broth- 
ers, sisters, teachers, assistants, and 
so forth) amounts to 163,615. The 
government of the various missionary 
fields is carried on by vicars, titular 
Bishops and priests who act as vicars 
or delegates of the Apostolic See. The 
census returns show that there are 
281 Bishops, 91 vicars without epis- 
copal rank, 24,305 native priests, 28,- 
938 European priests, 226 medical 
doctors of the missions, 3,635 parishes 
or semi-parishes. These workers carry 
on 46,465 missionary settlements, 
45,826 churches or chapels, 31,418 es- 
tablishments for the training of the 
personnel, among which are five uni- 
versities, 309 seminaries, 1,117 supe- 
rior schools and 836 professional 
schools. Their students number 1,521,- 
710. In addition, the Catholic missions 
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conduct 691 hospitals with accommo- 
dation for 283,503 patients; 1,848 
pharmacies; 1,525 orphanages, with 
81,240 orphans; 299 homes for the 
aged, which house about 11,332; 81 
colonies for lepers; 134 dispensaries, 
which care for about 9,699 people, and 
164 printing shops. 

The appointment of Bishops belong- 
ing to the various countries in which 
the missions are working has been a 
new step toward making the Church 
a national rather than a foreign insti- 
tution. In this regard the program in 
China is of great significance. It is 
inspired by the principle of nationaliz- 
ing the clergy in order to Christianize 
the nation, thus forestalling anti-for- 
eign criticism against Catholic priests, 
who would otherwise appear to the 
Chinese to represent European powers. 
Recently Pius XI appointed the first 
Chinese and Japanese Bishops with 
impressive ceremonies in St. Peter’s. 
It is expected that gradually the na- 
tive clergy will be entrusted with the 
mission of extending the Catholic faith 
among their own countrymen. 

The Vatican never loses hope of the 
union of Oriental orthodox churches 
and even some Protestant denomina- 
tions through this missionary work 
which extols the advent of the “Reign 
of Christ.” This “Reign of Christ,” ac- 
cording to the mystic definition con- 
tained in the encyclical Quas primas 
issued by Pius XI in 1925, includes in 
our own time the possibility of the 
reunion of all the churches under a 
single leader for a mutual purpose. 
Pope Pius XI five years ago instituted 
in the Catholic liturgy the “Feast of 
the Reign of Christ” which is celebrat- 
ed on Oct. 31. The “Reign of Christ’ 
is an empire of souls governed by a 
divine law and order. “Imperfect, tem- 
porary and human manifestations of 
this divine law and order are States 
and governments which, by approach- 
ing the ideal of peace and order of the 
spiritual kingdom, are seeking fulfil- 
ment. The Church is entrusted with 
the mission of preaching the true in- 
terpretation of Christ’s rule.” The 
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new Catholic missionary policy is en- 
deavoring to demonstrate that each 
Catholic has a double allegiance—one 
to his political régime, which does not 
concern the Church because of its 
temporary character; the other to the 
divine law and order, which is the 
Church and is eternal. This same prin- 
ciple emphasizes that Catholicism 
should be a universal religion and 
anticipates the time when all peoples, 
regardless of race, political affiliation 
and material possessions, will be con- 
sidered equal citizens in the kingdom 
of the reign of Christ. It is as spir- 
itual units in this reign that the 
Chinese, Japanese and Negroes are al- 
ready considered capable of securing 
for the Catholic empire the elements 
of a native clergy and episcopate on 
the same basis as the white races. 
Another phase of this new imperial- 
ism is the widely discussed question 
of the internationalization of the 
Sacred College of Cardinals and the 
prospect in the not too far distant fu- 
ture of a non-Italian Pope. The Pope 
is no longer the sovereign of the tem- 
poral domains of the Church, but only 
the sovereign of the Vatican City. 
This closely follows the lines of the 
original Vatican City of early Chris- 
tianity, which arose at the foot of the 
Vatican Hill, where Nero had an am- 
phitheatre and where St. Peter is be- 
lieved to have been put to death. As 
ruler of the temporal domains of the 
Church in central Italy, the Pope had 
for centuries a double character; he 
was head of the Universal Church as 
well as head of the Italian principate. 
This double character was largely re- 
sponsible for the predominance ac- 
quired by the Italian element in the 
Sacred College of Cardinals and in all 
the administrative departments of the 
central government of the Church. 
Even after the fall of the temporal 
power in 1870, the Church clung to 
the tradition of having a prevalence 
of Italian Cardinals and prelates in 
the Curia. The internal policy of the 
Church clearly indicates that the 
Vatican will adhere to the old tradi- 
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tion for a long time to come. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the Roman 
question has been solved, the mis- 
sionary problem has opened out new 
horizons; and in addition to American, 
English, Italian and French Catholi- 
cism, there is now a Chinese, Japanese 
and Indian Catholic Church in the 
making. 

Since there are no revolutions in the 
Church, changes are wrought only by 
an extremely slow and cautious pro- 
cess of evolution. The Pope is an abso- 
lute ruler, but his absolutism is always 
tempered by the power of tradition. 
Although today the Vatican is de- 
veloping the Church in various na- 
tions under the control of the natives 
of those countries, it is endeavoring to 
Romanize the foreign clergy by train- 
ing it in the ecclesiastical colleges and 
national seminaries which are erected 
in Rome under the direct and imme- 
diate supervision of the Pope. At the 
same time the position of the Sacred 
College of Cardinals is somewhat 
changing and seems to be losing 
ground, inasmuch as the Pope is con- 
centrating more and more in himself 
all general powers and policies and 
assuming full responsibility for them. 

By the fundamental laws promul- 
gated by Pius XI for the Vatican City 
the absolute power of the Pope in 
Church affairs has been further sealed. 
Pius XI designated himself alone as 
the source of the legislative, adminis- 
trative and judicial powers, as su- 
preme head of the Church, subject to 
no outside control. The Sacred College 
of Cardinals comes into play only in 
consistory, which approves new Car- 
dinals, and in the conclave, which 
elects a new Pope. The college has the 
power to make laws only during the 
vacancy of the throne of St. Peter, but 
even then those laws do not remain 
valid unless confirmed by the succeed- 
ing Pontiff. At various councils of the 
Church in the past the Cardinals 
sought to restrict the supreme power 
of the Pope, and make it dependent 
upon them. In some instances, Kings 
and Emperors, irritated by the vigor- 
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ous stand of the Pope, sided with the 
Cardinals. But today the Pope is the 
undisputed master of the government 
of the Church and is concentrating his 
powers to the extent of summoning 
Cardinals only for the purposes of ob- 
taining information through consul- 
tation. ~ 


A striking example of the Pope’s 
enforcement of his autocratic powers 
is the method chosen by him to nego- 
tiate with Italy for the settlement of 
the Roman question in 1929. It was 
expected that any solution would be 
submitted not only to the Cardinals 
but would be ratified by an Oecumen- 
ical Council. Instead, Pius XI dis- 
cussed the question directly with Mus- 
solini and asked the Cardinals to give 
their personal opinions only on the 
general lines of the Concordat. Pius XI 
decided personally on the details and 
only a few days before the signing of 
the Lateran Treaty he informed the 
Cardinals in a secret consistory that a 
happy solution was at hand. 

The Sacred College seems to reflect 
today the national struggles of a 
world divided more than ever into dif- 
ferent groups. During the World War 
the Cardinals of the allied nations 
were openly opposed to the Cardinals 
of the Central Powers, and even now, 
in time of peace, there is an under- 
current of bitter feeling among the 
so-called foreign Cardinals owing to 
the national conflicts which are tak- 
ing place in Europe. The Sacred Col- 
lege of Cardinals is fundamentally an 
instrumentality to elect the Pope. It 
no longer contains an absolute ma- 
jority of Italians, but owing to the 
fact that the Pope is elected only by 
a two-thirds vote, until the foreign 
elements make the quorum it can 
safely be assumed that the old tradi- 
tion of having an Italian Pope will 
continue to prevail in the Catholic 
Church. 

The theory is widely held that the 
special nature of the Italian race is 
particularly fitting for the universal 
character of the Church. Nevertheless, 
Catholics from other countries are 
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claiming a larger representation in 
the College of Cardinals. It is well 
known that in 1926 when the King of 
Spain visited the Pope he dared to 
ask His Holiness to comply with the 
desires of the South American Cath- 
olics by increasing the Spanish-speak- 
ing representatives in the Sacred Col- 
lege of Cardinals. The Pope made no 
answer, but was reported to have been 
extremely indignant at this unconven- 
tional move on the part of His Apos- 
tolic Majesty, King Alfonso. The 
Spanish King’s request was _ inter- 
preted as an attempt to influence the 
Pope in discharging his most delicate 
duty, which, according to dogma, is 
dictated by divine inspiration and not 
by human beings, not even kings. 
At that time the Pope was con- 
fronted by a peculiar problem in re- 
gard to South American national rep- 
resentation in the Sacred College. In 
the Curia there was a South Amer- 
ican, Mgr. Sanz de Sanper, a Colom- 
bian by birth and majordomo of the 
Pope, and on account of his position, 
not of his nationality, he was, accord- 
ing to tradition, to be nominated Car- 
dinal. The Pope found himself in an 
embarrassing position because the 
nomination of a Colombian Cardinal 
would excite the protest of the other 
South American republics, which con- 
sider themselves entitled to the same 
honor. The only South American Car- 
dinal was and is the Archbishop of 
Rio de Janeiro. One can well imagine 
that Chile, Argentina, Peru and Uru- 
guay would have been offended and 
would have interpreted this honor con- 
ferred on a Colombian as an act of 
partiality. According to the tradition 
of the Vatican, which is to postpone 
and not to solve immediately any 
problem, Mgr. Sanz de Sanper has 
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never become a Cardinal. The South 
American capitals, except Rio de Ja- 
neiro, are still competing to set a 
precedent of being represented in the 
Sacred College of Cardinals, and the 
Vatican is still postponing any def- 
inite step. 

This episode affords a clear demon- 
stration of the difficulty of the Church 
to reapportion the foreign representa- 
tives in the Sacred College without ac- 
centuating the various conflicting 
views which are concerned with the 
internationalism of the Holy See. That 
is one reason why the Pope is concen- 
trating all powers in his own hands 
and is making himself the autocratic 
personal symbol of the unity of the 
Catholic Church and the supernational 
symbol of the “reign of Christ.” By 
minimizing the powers of the Car- 
dinals, by placing himself above all 
national considerations and by retain- 
ing the traditional proportions in the 
formation of the Sacred College of the 
Cardinals, the Pope tries to avoid any 
conflict in the Church. To satisfy the 
foreign claims for a larger representa- 
tion in the Sacred College, and to take 
into account new realities, the possi- 
bility of increasing the number of 
Cardinals, now limited to seventy, is 
being considered in some Catholic cir- 
cles. In this case the Sacred College 
would be internationalized to the ex- 
tent of having all countries represent- 
ed in a well-balanced whole. However, 
the group of Italians would remain 
the outstanding force as the ruling 
group of the central government of 
the Church. This addition of new 
members would be a compromise be- 
tween the old restricted traditions and 
the new broadening Catholic im- 
perialism, 
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there is arising a new problem, 

the problem of authenticity. To 
the historian, dealing with the past 
that cannot be altered, the question 
whether a letter or a dispatch is genu- 
ine may have no more than an aca- 
demic importance. But the states- 
man cannot take so philosophic a 
view. A word, true or false, has meant 
the fall of a dynasty, the collapse of 
a government, the ruin of a career 
and the outbreak of war. 

On more than one occasion a news- 
paper, anxious to emphasize the re- 
liability of a sensational disclosure, 
has offered it to the public in fac- 
simile. Thus there appeared in the 
Hearst newspapers some years ago 
an apparently convincing series of let- 
ters and vouchers, including no fewer 
than thirty-five signatures of former 
President Calles of Mexico and others 
of Montes de Oca, Secretary of the 
Mexican Treasury. These letters sug- 
gested that Mexico financed Nicara- 
gua in a plot against the UnitedStates, 
that President Calles consorted with 
Red Russia and that Mexico paid 
$1,250,000 to four Senators, Borah, 
Johnson, Swanson and Wheeler, who 
formed, it was alleged, a bloc to safe- 
guard Mexico against intervention. 

If true, these revelations involved 
distinguished legislators in political 
and personal obloquy and embroiled 
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two nations in grave enmity. Yet what 
was the origin of the documents? Ap- 
parently, they had been purchased by 
John Page, the Hearst correspondent 
in Mexico City, from a man called 
Miguel Avila. In due course, Mr. 
Hearst’s own experts, consulted after 
publication, reported that the papers 
were false, and a Senate committee 
pronounced them “spurious and for- 
geries.” Handwriting specialists in 
the Navy Department and the Treas- 
ury found that thirty-three signatures 
of Calles were forged by one person 
and two by some other person, and 
that fourteen different stenographers 
had been employed. 

As recently as January, 1929, there 
appeared in the Hearst press eight 
photostat letters and receipts, pur- 
porting to involve Senators Borah 
and Norris in the acceptance of $100,- 
000 from the Soviet Ambassador in 
Paris, through Dudley Field Malone, 
who had a law office in that city. A 
person in Europe offered to supply 
the originals of these letters for $50,- 
000 but without any guarantee of 
their authenticity. It is enough to add 
that a Senate committee found that 
these letters were a sheer invention. 

A facsimile of a document is thus 
no evidence of its veracious origin. 
On the contrary, it may aggravate 
the deception. On May 6, 1882, the 
world was horrified by the Phoenix 
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Park murders in Dublin. Lord Fred- 
erick Cavendish, just appointed Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and Mr. Burke, 
an official, were stabbed to death in 
broad daylight. On April 18, 1887, 
just five years later, a Conservative 
Government submitted a coercion bill 
for Ireland to the House of Commons 
for second reading. That morning 
The Times of London printed in fac- 
simile the following among other let- 
ters, signed by Charles Stewart Par- 
nell, the Nationalist leader: 


15/5/82. 


Dear Sir: I am not surprised at your 
friend’s anger, but he and you should 
know that to denounce the murders 
was the only course open to us. To do 
that promptly was plainly our best 
policy. But you can tell him and all 
others concerned, that though I regret 
the accident of Lord F. Cavendish’s 
death, I cannot refuse to admit that 
Burke got no more than his deserts. 
You are at liberty to show him this, 
and others whom you can trust also, 
but let not my address be known. He 
can write to the House of Commons. 

Yours very truly, 


Cuas. S. PARNELL. 


Parnell repudiated the letters as 
forgeries. But in view of the prestige 
of the newspaper answerable for their 
appearance, he was not believed, and 
the genius of Sir Charles Russell, af- 
terward Lord Russell of Killowen and 
Lord Chief Justice, was taxed to the 
utmost by the difficulty of demon- 
strating the fraud. The producer of 
the letters, a man called Pigott, was 
finally convicted by an incidental de- 
tail. In the witness box, Pigott was 
asked to offer specimens of his hand- 
writing. At the dictation of Sir 
Charles Russell, he wrote certain 
words, including “hesitancy.” It was 
noted that he spelled it “hesitency,” 
and this happened to be also the spell- 
ing in one of the disputed letters. By 
the trifling distinction between an ‘‘a”’ 
and an “e’’ Parnell was triumphantly 
vindicated and Pigott, a fugitive from 
justice, shot himself in Madrid. 

In France, there was a case, no less 
famous, and in some respects, simi- 
lar. A charwoman, called Mme. Bas- 
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tian, was employed at the German’ 
Embassy in Paris, where she collect- 
ed scraps of letters and other papers 
from the wastepaper baskets and 
took them in bags to the French In- 
telligence Department. The German 
Ambassador, Count Munster, had 
given his word of honor to France 
that his military attaché would have 
nothing to do with French officers, 
but a new attaché, Schwarzkoppen, ig- 
nored the pledge and, with Colonel 
Panizzardi, the Italian attaché, began 
to buy information, including the 
plans of Nice. A scrap, preserved by 
Mme. Bastian, referred to “that 
scoundrel D————..” In the Summer 
of 1894, an unsigned missive on thin 
foreign paper reached the Intelligence 
Department. It became famous as the 
“bordereau” and began: “Being with- 
out information as to whether you de- 
sire to see me, I send you neverthe- 
less, Monsieur, some interesting infor- 
mation.” There followed a list of five 
items—particulars of the hydropneu- 
matic brake which neutralized the re- 
coil of the “120 court” field gun, mo- 
bilization at the frontier, formations 
of artillery, Madagascar and the man- 
ual of field artillery, which was “ex- 
ceedingly hard to get hold of,” every 
officer having to return his copy at 
the conclusion of its use. “I am just 
starting for the manoeuvres,” added 
the unknown author of this telltale 
communication. The question here 
was not whether the “bordereau” was 
genuine but who wrote it, and the In- 
telligence Department, misled by the 
previous reference to “that scoundrel 
D——_,” arrested Alfred Dreyfus, a 
Captain attached to the Ministry of 
War, who was degraded and con- 
signed to Devil’s Island. 

That misinterpretation of a few 
words on the kind of paper that jour- 
nalists call “flimsy” threw France 
into a political chaos which lasted for 
a dozen years. Ministries rose and 
fell, reputations were shattered, blood 
was spilled, and Emile Zola, by his tre- 
mendous philippic, “J’Accuse,” shook 
the French Republic to its founda- 
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tions. What finally cleared Dreyfus 
was again a document. Anxious to 
fortify the case against the condemned 
man, Colonel Henry, the head of the 
Intelligence Department, produced a 
letter which was as follows: 

My dear friend, 

I have read that a Deputy is going to 
ask several questions on the Dreyfus 
Affair. If they request any new expla- 
nations at Rome, I shall say that I never 
had any dealings with this Jew. That is 
understood. If they question you, make 
the same reply, for nobody must ever 
know what has happened to him. 


ALEXANDRINE. 


This letter was written in blue pen- 
cil on ruled squares, and by compar- 
ison with a dinner invitation, it was 
shown that Alexandrine was Paniz- 
zardi, the Italian Attaché. So identi- 
fied, the letter seemed to be damning 
proof against Dreyfus. But further 
scrutiny showed that the bits of the 
letter, presumed to have been brought 
by Mme. Bastian, had been pasted up 
wrong. The paper on which it was 
written was the same paper, part of 
which had contained the dinner invi- 
tation. Colonel Henry had forged it 
and, when arrested, he cut his throat. 
“That scoundrel D——” proved to be 
Dubois, not Dreyfus; and the real au- 
thor of the “bordereau,’ the real 
traitor, was an officer, Esterhazy. 


History holds an even more aston- 
ishing illustration of the principle 
that truth lurks in a triviality. A 
vain and credulous courtier, the Car- 
dinal de Rohan, was led by charlatans 
to suppose that Queen Marie Antoi- 
nette had pardoned his indiscretions 
and was indulging in a romance with 
him. Through a clever adventuress 
called Jeanne de la Motte, who had 
the royal blood of the Valois in her 
veins, the Cardinal received what he 
assumed to be letters from the Queen. 
It so happened that the court jewel- 
ers, Messrs. Bohmer and Bassange, 
had prepared for Mme. Du Barry, mis- 
tress of the deceased Louis XV, what 
was described as un grand collier en 
brillians, otherwise a diamond neck- 
lace, valued at 600,000 livres. When 


Mme. Du Barry ceased to be a possible 
customer, they begged Marie Antoi- 
nette to purchase the necklace. It 
was an ugly necklace, and the Queen 
told the jewelers that the money 
would be better spent on a battleship. 
But one day Cardinal de Rohan re- 
ceived from Jeanne de la Motte what 
he took to be an order from the Queen 
to purchase the necklace. The pre- 
posterous man approached the jewel- 
ers who, with the utmost alacrity, 
handed him the grand collier, and de 
Rohan, believing that his friend 
Jeanne was the Queen’s emissary, 
handed the necklace to her. It was 
taken to her lodgings, cut up with a 
blunt knife and turned into cash. 


The subsequent exposure of the 
business was more responsible than 
any other single circumstance for the 
final discredit that brought the Bour- 
bon dynasty to the dust and Marie 
Antoinette to the guillotine. 


Yet, as was pointed out by Cagli- 
ostro, the whole affair would have 
been avoided if the Cardinal had been 
more careful over a detail. The pre- 
tended authority of the Queen to buy 
the necklace was signed, “Approwvé— 
Marie Antoinette de France.” The 
only signature that the Queen ever 
used was “Marie Antoinette” alone. 


There are numerous instances where 
the reliability of documents continues 
to be a matter of dispute. On May 2, 
1930, Police Commissioner Whalen of 
New York issued documents, alleged 
to have been obtained by undercover 
men, watching the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation, which acts as commercial 
agent for Soviet Russia. One of these 
documents, dated Jan. 3, opened as 
follows: 

ABSOLUTELY CONFIDENTIAL 


Moscow, Jan. 3, 1930 

Personally on Receipt 

WORKERS OF THE WORLD UNITE 

Executive Committee, Komintern. 

Comrade G. Grapfen. 

Amtorg Petrovka. 3-b, Moscow 

No b, S.M. Code. Mengraf 
MANDATE 


There followed a written authority 
for Comrade Grapfen to start opera- 
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tions in New York and Seattle, and 
the letter was signed by (A.) Federov, 
the directing head of the Communist 
International, otherwise Comintern. A 
list of thirty agents in the United 
States was included in the correspon- 
dence, and reference was made to an 
article, published in the Soviet news- 
paper, Pravda, and written by William 
Z. Foster, the labor leader who was 
sentenced to prison for rioting in 
Union Square, New York, on March 6. 
This article dealt with the class war in 
the United States and was to be cir- 
culated internationally. If authentic, 
these documents mean, with other evi- 
dence, that persons in the United 
States are paid by Russia to conduct 
revolutionary propaganda. Whether 
this is true affects a farreaching dip- 
lomatic issue, the question whether 
the United States is to recognize Rus- 
sia. Yet these papers, released for 
publication by the Police Commission- 
er of New York, are denounced as for- 
geries by the Soviet Government. 


In London the Russian agency cor- 
responding to Amtorg is Arcos, Lim- 
ited. In October, 1924, James Ramsay 
MacDonald as Prime Minister was 
fighting an election on the specific 
question whether Great Britain, hav- 
ing recognized Russia, should enter 
into a commercial treaty with the So- 
viet Union. On the eve of the voting, 
the Foreign Office issued a letter, 
bearing the signature of Zinoviev, the 
president of the Communist Inter- 
national at Moscow. The letter was 
marked “very secret” and was ad- 
dressed “to the Central Committee, 
British Communist party,” beginning 
“Dear comrades.” Zinoviev urged his 
Communist allies in Great Britain ‘‘to 
have cells in all the units of the 
troops, particularly those quartered in 
the large centres of the country, and 
also among factories working on 
munitions and at military store de- 
pots.” This letter, appearing when it 
did, turned hundreds of thousands of 
votes. According to Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, who succeeded Ramsay Mac- 
Donald at the Foreign Office, that 
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department, by no means inexperi- 
enced in such matters, had received 
evidence from _ four trustworthy 
sources, all unknown to one another, 
all pointing to the authenticity of the 
letter. The officials knew every stage 
through which it had passed from its 
origin to the Foreign Office and had 
no doubt that it was genuine. Indeed, 
on Dec. 21, 1923, the United States 
Government published a similar let- 
ter from Zinoviev, addressed to the 
Workers’ party of America. Yet when 
Great Britain entered a_ protest 
the Soviet Government declared it a 
forgery. 

Over the guilt or innocence of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, historians have lost 
their tempers for centuries. Was she 
or was she not a murderess? The 
verdict depends on whether we ac- 
cept or reject certain documents. In 
1565 Mary married her cousin, Henry 
Stewart, Lord Darnley. His behavior 
was abominable, and her affection 
turned to loathing. On Feb. 9, 1567, 
Darnley, recovering from smallpox, 
was lodged at a lonely house in Edin- 
burgh, where the Queen visited him 
on her way to a masque. That night 
there was an explosion and Darnley 
was found dead in the garden. A 
rough noble called Bothwell did the 
deed and Mary immediately accepted 
him as her second husband. 

The bare statement of the facts 
leaves no doubt that Bothwell car- 
ried out the Queen’s desire. But was 
she actually his accomplice? Did she 
instigate the deed and authorize it in 
set terms? The reply depends on dis- 
puted documents. When Mary was 
defeated at Carberry Hill, it is al- 
leged that the Regent Morton found 
a silver casket in the possession of 
one of Bothwell’s retainers. It con- 
tained eight letters and some sonnets, 
all in French, addressed to Bothwell 
by Mary Stuart. The originals of the 
letters disappeared, but translations 
remain, and also contemporary copies 
of the original French, which are pre- 
served at Hatfield and also at the 
Record Office in London. 
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These letters indicate that Mary 
had been Bothwell’s lover when both 
of them were otherwise married. But 
the phrases indicating murderous in- 
tent are more cautious: “Yet might a 
way be found to snatch me from the 
ruin, had any one the boldness to at- 
tempt it’; and when the assassina- 
tion was successful, Mary wrote: “By 
Darly’s [sic] death I am, indeed, once 
more Queen.” One of her sentences 
ran: “Dissemble, therefore, my dear 
Bothwell, with all the world but me.” 


Within living memory there has 
been an instance where avowedly a 
document of capital importance to the 
world was garbled and, in effect, 
forged. And Bismarck, who perpe- 
trated the crime, actually boasted of 
his achievement in his memoirs. In 
July, 1870, the King of Prussia was 
drinking the waters at Ems. There 
was a dispute between Russia and 
France over the candidature of Prince 
Leopold of MHohenzollern for the 
throne of Spain. The candidature was 
withdrawn, but Benedetti, the French 
Ambassador, also at Ems, was most 
foolishly instructed to urge the King 
to give a pledge that never at any 
time would the candidature be re- 
newed. The King refused and decided 
that further negotiations with the 
French Ambassador should be con- 
ducted, not direct but through the 
usual diplomatic channels. He re- 
ported this by telegram to Bismarck 
in Berlin, adding: 

His Majesty leaves it to your Excel- 

lency whether Benedetti’s fresh demand 

and its rejection should not be at once 


communicated both to our Ambassadors 
and the press. 


Bismarck invited Moltke and Roon, 
the Prussian Generals, to dine with 
him alone. At the idea of a settle- 
ment with France, so writes Bis- 
marck, their “dejection was so great 
that they turned away from food and 
drink.” Bismarck asked Moltke “as 
to the. extent of his confidence in the 
state of our preparations,” and Moltke 
“answered if there was to be war, he 
expected no advantage to us by de- 
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ferring its outbreak.” What happened 
next is thus stated by Bismarck: “In 
the presence of my two guests I re- 
duced the telegram by striking out 
words but without adding or alter- 
ing.” The communiqué was thus pub- 
lished as follows: 


After the news of the renunciation of 
the hereditary Prince of Hohenzollern 
had been officially communicated to the 
Imperial Government of France by the 
Royal Government of Spain, the French 
Ambassador at Ems further demanded 
of his Majesty the King that he would 
authorize him to telegraph to Paris that 
his Majesty the King bound himself for 
all future time never again to give his 
consent if the Hohenzollerns should re- 
new their candidature. His Majesty the 
King thereupon decided not to receive 
the French Ambasasdor again, and sent 
to tell him through the aide de camp on 
duty that his Majesty had nothing fur- 
ther to communicate to the Ambassador. 


Bismarck explains the effect of his 
mutilation thus: 


The difference in the effect of the ab- 
breviated text of the Ems telegram, as 
compared with that produced by the 
original, was not the result of stronger 
words but of the form, which made this 
announcement appear decisive, while 
Abeken’s version would only have been 
regarded as a fragment of a negotia- 
tion still pending and to be continued 
at Berlin. After I had read out the 
concentrated edition to my two guests, 
Moltke remarked: ‘‘Now it has a differ- 
ent ring; it sounded before like a par- 
ley; now it is like a flourish in answer 
to a challenge.’’ I went on to explain: 
“If in execution of his Majesty’s order 
I at once communicate this text, which 
contains no alteration in or addition to 
the telegram, not only to the newspa- 
pers, but also by telegraph to all our 
embassies, it will be known in Paris 
before midnight, and not only an ac- 
count of its contents, but also an ac- 
count of the manner of its distribution, 
will have the effect of a red flag upon 
the Gallic bull.’’ 


What was tantamount to a forgery, 
had been deliberate; it was intended 
to make war inevitable. 


In his book, Falsehood in War Time, 
Lord Ponsonby, one of Labor’s few 
peers, has analyzed some of the 
stories, reflecting on Germany, which 
were used as verbal ammunition by 
the Allies. He finds that an inquiry, 
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led by Cardinal Mercier at the in- 
stance of the Pope, failed to produce 
one case of a German violating a Bel- 
gian nun or cutting off a baby’s 
hands. “The Crucified Canadian” was 
sometimes a girl and sometimes an 
American. In 1919 Private E. Loader, 
Second Royal West Kent Regiment, 
wrote to a weekly, declaring that he 
had seen the crucified Canadian. It 
turned out that there was no such pri- 
vate in the regiment and that during 
the whole war the regiment had 
served in India. 

The story of the Kadaverwertungs- 
anstalt (Corpse Utilization Establish- 
ment) in Germany arose originally 
out of a genuine misunderstanding. 
“Kadaver” was translated “corpse,” 
whereas, according to the German 
contention, it means “carcass’—that 
is, the body of an animal, not of a 
human being. Apparently, the first 
publication in England was a para- 
graph in the London Times of April 
16, 1917, “Use of Dead Bodies: Cal- 
lous Admission,” There were many ap- 
parent confirmations of the report. 
For instance, the London Times 
(April 19) quotes thus from the Ger- 
man Lokalanzeiger of April 10: 

We pass through Evergnicourt (north 
of Rheims). There is a sickly smell in 
the air, as if glue were being boiled. We 
are passing the great Corpse Utilization 
Establishment of this army group. The 
fat that is won here is turned into lu- 
bricating oils, and everything else is 
ground down in the bone mill into a 
powder which is used for mixing with 


pigs’ food and as manure. Nothing is 
permitted to go to waste. 


The 


Independance Belge of the 
same date quotes from La Belgique a 
description of trains “arriving full of 
bare bodies” and being unloaded at 


the Deutsche Wofallverwertungsge- 
sellschaft in the Eifel district, south- 
west of Coblenz. 

As reported in The New York Times 
of Oct. 20, 1925, General J. V. Char- 
teris explained the use which the In- 
telligence Department made of these 
hideous accounts. One day he received 
two photographs, one showing Ger- 
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man wounded on a train and the other 
showing dead horses. He changed the 
captions, thus suggesting that the 
human beings were to be utilized for 
products. Also, he explained—as re. 
ported—that the Intelligence Depart- 
ment prepared a bogus diary, assumed 
to have been taken from a German 
soldier, which would have confirmed 
the story of the corpses, but that it 
was held to be too dangerous to pro- 
mulgate this fabrication. While it is 
not the fact, then, that General Char. 
teris invented the story, he appears 
on his own confession to have manu- 
factured evidence of its plausibility 
for use especially among Eastern peo- 
ples. 

Whether published or withheld 
from publication, whether true or 
false, a State paper may exercise an 
enormous influence. In March, 1929, 
the Utrechtisch Dagblad published the 
alleged text of a Franco-Belgian 
treaty, dated 1920, with an annex, 
dated 1927. The treaties dealt with 
mobilization, tanks and other techni- 
cal arrangements, and they pledged 
Belgium to aid France in a war 
against Italy, while France was to aid 
Belgium in a war against Holland, The 
two armies would be under a single 
command, France mobilizing 1,200,000 
and Belgium 600,000 men. The dis- 
closures created a violent sensation. 
Holland was alarmed; Italy was em- 
bittered, and in the British House of 
Commons there were questions, in- 
tended to disentangle England from 
any possible complicity in the agree- 
ments. A scrutiny by the League of 
Nations was proposed. The Belgian 
Government at once denounced the 
treaties as forgeries. The author, Al- 
bert Frank Heine of Dutch and Ger- 
man parentage, was arrested in Brus- 
sels but quickly released. His story 
was that German Nationalists at Mul- 
heim had employed him to discover 
particulars of agreements between 
France and Belgium. Nor was it de- 
nied that he picked up a good deal 
of information. He made no secret of 
the fact that he had used his material 
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in order to produce forgeries which 
might “promote an understanding be- 
tween Germany and Belgium by mak- 
ing it appear that Belgium was wrong 
in allying herself with France.” 

In October, 1928, there was a dis- 
closure of a somewhat similar char- 
acter, but this time genuine. The 
Hearst press published a secret docu- 
ment, obtained from the French For- 
eign Office by Harold J. T. Horan, 
a correspondent of the Universal News 
Service. It consisted of a letter, circu- 
lated by France among her Ambassa- 
dors, in which private information of 
an Anglo-French naval agreement 
was communicated. This agreement 
was broadly to the effect that at 
Geneva Great Britain was to support 
the French retention of trained re- 
serves on land, provided that France 
supported Great Britain over cruisers 
at sea. Here was a case where the 
greater the truth the greater the of- 
fense it gave. Not only has France ex- 
pelled Horan but recently William 
Randolph Hearst himself was called 
upon to quit Paris. The publication of 
the agreement was enough to kill it, 
and the anger in Great Britain over 
such a diplomatic intrigue against 
the United States was a major reason 
for the return to power of James 
Ramsay MacDonald and the near de- 
feat at the polls of Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, who had been responsible for 
the British side of the affair. 

Some years ago Sir James Barrie 
set the world guessing by his preface 
to a little book, supposed to be writ- 
ten by a small girl of sophisticated 
intelligence, which was entitled The 
Young Visitors. The question whether 
a little girl really wrote the book agi- 
tated the pundits as much as the 
question whether St. Peter wrote the 
Epistles which bear his name. Not less 
entertaining was the comedy that 
arose over a “British secret docu- 
ment” submitted to the Senate by 
that redoubtable propagandist Wil- 
liam B. Shearer. He attributed the au- 
thorship to Sir William Wiseman, 
head of the British Intelligence Ser- 
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vice in the United States when, in 
1919, this “report” was supposedly 
made to David Lloyd George as Prime 
Minister. The document which Mr. 
Shearer took thus seriously stated 
that, “measured by the standard For- 
eign Office unit,” the time required to 
turn a citizen of the United States 
into a British subject had been re- 
duced to “29 days 3 hours 16 min- 
utes,” while the cost was no more than 
53 cents. One choice paragraph reads: 
Quantity production of thought-proof, 
disciplined, evangelical, uniformed colo- 
nists is thus ensured to the Empire 
* * * President and Mrs. Wilson 
have graciously bestowed their patron- 
age upon it; Miss Wilson has aided it 
with song; the Presidential sons-in-law, 
less tuneful, have been no less helpful; 
and all the official family, male and fe- 
male, have been zealous even where 
they have proved expensive. 


Also, we have this: 


It is perhaps unfortunate that there 
is not a Presidential daughter of the 
Prince’s age, for such a union would 
have greatly advanced our purpose not 
only with the American people but also 
with a President who feels that lése 
majesté should be punished with twenty 
years’ imprisonment! 


The real author of this effusion was 
Dr. William Malony, a well-known 
specialist in nerve disorders. Accord- 
ing to the London Nation, “being then 
under suspicion from John Devoy and 
the Gaelic-American group as an 
agent of the British Government, he 
threw off his squib, which was pub- 
lished in 1919 by the Friends of Irish 
Freedom.” 

The canon law of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church consists of numerous pro- 
nouncements developed during many 
centuries into one cumulative system. 
Many of these pronouncements are 
called “decretals,” and they are pre- 
sumed to have been issued in the first 
instance by a Pope. But, as every his- 
torian is fully aware, hundreds of 
these decretals are, to use the cus- 
tomary term, “false.” According to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, in its ac- 
count of the subject, these “false de- 
cretals” were not written by the Popes 
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to whom they are attributed nor at 
the date which they are supposed to 
bear but largely by an improvisator 
who assumed a name Isidore, Arch- 
bishop of Seville, which was not his 
own. The earlier section of decretals 
containing seventy letters from Popes 
of the first three centuries, is judged 
to have been “entirely spurious.” Hal- 
lam, in his Middle Ages, comments 
sharply: 

Upon these spurious decretals was 
built the great fabric of papal suprem- 
acy over the different churches; a fab- 
ric which has stood after its founda- 
tions crumbled beneath it; for no one 
has pretended to deny, for the last two 
centuries, that the imposture is too pal- 
pable for any one but the most ignorant 
ages to credit. 


Bryce, in his famous essay on the 
Holy Roman Empire, puts the case 
in colorless terms: 

By the invention and adoption of the 
False Decretals it [the Church] had pro- 
vided itself with a legal system suited to 
any emergency, which gave it unlimited 
authority through the Christian world 
in causes spiritual and over persons ec- 
clesiastical. 


With regard to the Decretals of 
Gregory IX, an edition dated 1230, 
the Catholic Encyclopedia tells us that 
the Pope ordered his chaplain and 
confessor, St. Raymond of Penaforte, 
to form a new canonical collection. 
He “left out 383 decisions, modified 
several others, omitted parts where 
he considered it prudent to do so, 
filled up the gaps, and to render his 
collection complete and concordant 
cleared up doubtful points by adding 
some new decretals.” The collection 
was submitted to the Universities of 
Bologna and Paris, and all its deci- 
sions, so we read, have the force of 
law “whether they are authentic or 
not.” 

During the fearful confusion in 
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July and August, 1914, which culmi- 
nated in the World War, there were 
two instances where issues of abso- 
lutely momentous significance were 
dependent on a conversation over the 
telephone, and in both cases there was 
dispute or misunderstanding as to 
what the parties said or understood, 
In London the German Ambassador 
was Prince Lichnowsky, who rang up 
Viscount Grey. He asked under what 
circumstances Great Britain would 
remain neutral in the event of war. 
Grey intended it to be understood that 
Great Britain would remain neutral if 
the conflict were confined to Russia 
and Austria-Hungary, that is, if Ger- 
many remained neutral. But Lichnow- 
sky wanted Great Britain and France 
to be neutral if Germany joined 
Austria-Hungary in the war against 
Russia. To one man neutrality meant 
one thing; to the other quite a differ- 
ent thing. 

So in St. Petersburg. The Czar tele- 
phoned his War Minister, Sukhom- 
linov. He asked him to suspend mo- 
bilization. Sukhomlinov replied that 
mobilization was not a mechanism 
which could be stopped and started 
again like a wagon at pleasure. The 
Czar replied, ‘‘Nevertheless, suspend 
it,” despite which orders Sukhomlinov 
permitted mobilization to continue. 
The word mobilization has more than 
one significance. Was it partial mo- 
bilization against Austria-Hungary 
or general mobilization against Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Germany also? And 
did the Czar say, “Nevertheless, sus- 
pend it’? 

In the Middle Ages, kings safe- 
guarded their signatures by means of 
a “Great Seal,” or a personal signet 
ring. How is democracy to make sure 
that it is served with the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the 
truth? 
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dissolved on Aug. 29 and a 

general election was set for 
the Seym or Diet, the lower or pop- 
ular house, on Nov. 16 and for the 
Senate, or upper house, on Nov, 23. 
In a message to the nation President 
Moscicki stated that he had made 
these decisions because amendment of 


Te Parliament of Poland was 


the fundamental laws governing the 
republic—reform of the Constitution 


—was necessary, and because such 
amendment could not be realized by 
the Parliament which had been in 
existence. He added that he had taken 
these steps in accordance with the 
Constitution and by the advice of the 
government. Exactly a week before 
Colonel Slawek, Prime Minister for 
five months, had resigned, and two 
days afterward was succeeded by 
Marshal Pilsudski. The Marshal com- 
bined the Ministry of War, which he 
already held, with the Premiership; 
Slawek disappeared from the govern- 
ment; Colonel Beck, a trusted aide 
of Pilsudski, became Minister without 
portfolio—in reality Vice Premier, 
and otherwise the Cabinet underwent 
no change. The government was a 
Pilsudski government, as before. 

Such prompt measures as_ those 
taken by the President had not been 
generally expected. But if there had 
not been a Ministerial crisis, there 
was a Parliamentary crisis which had 
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been going on for a considerable time 
and had become acute. The dissolu- 
tion and the general election were and 
are intended to solve it. This, in fact, 
is what Pilsudski is appealing to his 
countrymen to authorize him to do— 
to give him a majority in the next 
Seym for the purpose of carrying out 
his policy of amending the Constitu- 
tion. The situation is extraordinarily 
interesting. On the one hand are Pil- 
sudski and his supporters who in the 
late Seym had 132 votes, made up of 
the government bloc and a Socialist 
fraction. On the other is the Opposi- 
tion; it had nearly all the rest of the 
votes in the Seym, the total strength 
of which is 444 seats. This opposition, 
however, was united in nothing but 
its hostility to Pilsudski, the sole 
plank in their common program and a 
purely negative thing. During recent 
months what is known as the Cen- 
trolew, a union of six parties of the 
Left and Centre, had outlined a pro- 
gram of its own, including the de- 
fense of the Constitution, as well as 
opposition to the Marshal personally. 
In the Seym it had 163 votes; its 
leader was Daszynski, the veteran 
Socialist, and long an intimate friend 
of Pilsudski. For the last two years 
Dasynski has been Marshal or Speak- 
er of the Seym. 

Some months ago the Opposition 
petitioned the President to summon 
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the Seym to meet in “extraordinary 
session.” As the petition bore the re- 
quisite number of signatures of Depu- 
ties—one-third of the whole—Moscic- 
ki did summon the Seym, but the gov- 
ernment secured the adjournment of 
the session for a month, and in the 
upshot the session was never held, 
owing to the obstructive tactics of the 
government. The Centrolew was cred- 
ited with the intention of presenting 
a second petition for the convocation 
of another extraordinary session on 
Sept. 1. Meanwhile a great meeting 
of protest had been held at Cracow 
and a campaign was begun for the 
“defense of law and public liberty.” 
It was announced that similar meet- 
ings would take place in twenty-one 
Polish towns on Sept. 14. Such was 
the state of things when the Presi- 
dent issued his message. After its 
publication the Opposition leaders 
met and passed resolutions to the 
effect that they must persevere in the 
“struggle against dictatorship and the 
existing régime.” Efforts were made 
toward securing closer union among 
the various groups of the Opposition, 
which had long been rendered impo- 
tent by their dissensions and rancors. 
That the government took a very 
serious view of the character of the 
Opposition was demonstrated by the 
arrest on Sept. 10 of some eighteen 
deputies, including Witos and other 
leaders, on the ground that they were 
conspiring against the State. 
Interest in Poland, outside or inside 
that State, centres today, as for years 
past, in the strange, even bizarre and 
enigmatic, but undoubtedly strong 
and commanding personality of Mar- 
shal Pilsudski. Outside Poland he is 
usually described as a dictator and 
classed with Mussolini and other out- 
and-out dictators. But the term can 
be applied to him only with qualifica- 
tions. He and his supporters maintain, 
correctly, that he acts within the law. 
He did not abrogate the Constitution, 
as he might have done in 1926, and 
the Parliament has functioned inde- 
pendently, at least to a certain extent, 
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as, for instance, with respect to the 
budget. It is inexact, therefore, to 
speak of a dictatorship in the ordinary 
sense in connection with his régime, 
This is borne out by the very fact of 
the appeal he is now making to the 
electors. 

Pilsudski, however, does possess 
one attribute of dictatorship, and 
it is a highly important one; he is 
supported by the army. In 1920 the 
army proclaimed him First Marshal of 
Poland; it has all along been devoted 
to him in the mass; in 1926 it was 
purged of such elements as were hos- 
tile to him, and today is for him to a 
man. He can count on its enthusiastic 
help at any moment and practically 
for any object he may desire. It seems 
safe to say that it will stand by him 
so long as he lives, and this is a factor 
in the present situation that must 
always be taken into account. But 
whether viewed as dictator, semi-dic- 
tator, or plain Pilsudski, he stands out 
as by far the greatest man in the New 
Poland he did so much to create. It is 
admitted, even by many of his enemies 
at home, that he is the national hero 
of the Polish risorgimento. 

The story of this remarkable man 
must be told, however briefly; or else 
what is happening in Poland will not 
be understood. At the head of his 
legions—still the inspiration of the 
Polish Army—he fought against Rusi- 
sia in the beginning of the World 
War, and he declined to allow them to 
be used by the Central Powers after it 
was plain, despite their proclamation 
of Polish independence, that they had 
no intention of employing these troops 
in furthering the real independence of 
Poland. In consequence of this he was 
imprisoned at Madgeburg. 

When revolution in Germany set 
Pilsudski free in November, 1918, he 
returned to Warsaw, and the Council 
of Regency, the phantom of self-gov- 
ernment permitted to the Poles, re- 
signed in his favor. From that time till 
the Autumn of 1922 he was Chief of 
the State and Commander-in-Chief of 
the army. These were terrible years; 
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twice during them he saved Poland, 
first by his statesmanship in the skill- 
ful handling of the Socialists in oppo- 
sition to the Communists, and second, 
by his amazing victory in the Battle 
of Warsaw, in August, 1920, over the 
Soviet forces. In this >attle, some- 
times called the ‘Miracle of the Vis- 
tula,” he saved not only Poland but 
probably all Europe from the Bolshe- 
vist world revolution. 

Pilsudski had plenty of enemies; he 
was particularly obnoxious to the Na- 
tional Democrats, led by Dmowski, 
who did their utmost to belittle him 
and pull him down. The controversy 
between Pilsudski and Dmowski, a 
patriot and a man of distinction, but 
not in the same class as the other, had 
begun some years before; it persists, 
and though a large number of Dmow- 
ski’s former partisans are now in the 
camp of Pilsudski, not a few remain 
intensely hostile to him, deny him any 
merit, and accuse him of sacrificing 
Poland, and even some of his friends, 
to his personal ambition and lust for 
power. This uncompromising attitude 
is also a factor that must not be lost 
sight of in estimating the opposition 
with which he is faced. Against it 
must be put the loyalty, amounting to 
fanaticism, of his numerous adher- 
ents, quite apart from the army, which 
he has had from the very beginning. 

The Parliamentary conflict with the 
government—the Legislative against 
the Executive—which dominates po- 
litical life in Poland, had an early ori- 
gin; from the outset its focus was Pil- 
sudski. In March, 1921, the Constitu- 
tion was voted by the first Seym, 
which Pilsudski himself had called 
into being. Two years previously what 
is known as the “Little Constitution” 
had placed the executive power in the 
hands of the Seym, though it con- 
firmed Pilsudski as Chief of the State 
and Commander-in-Chief of the army. 
The Seym was composed of many 
parties—in this respect the history of 
the Seyms has been constant—with 
diverse aims, and with little or no 
political experience. Pilsudski was 
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then supported by the parties of the 
Left. Those of the Right, of which the 
National Democrats formed the main 
and directing part, fought him strenu- 
ously and with effect, for they were 
in the majority. Under pressure of 
the Bolshevik menace the Left, how- 
ever, forced radical agrarian reforms 
through the Seym in 1919-20, which 
were gall and bitterness to the con- 
servative Right, with its many land- 
owners. In 1920 Pilsudski’s over- 
whelming defeat of the Reds vastly in- 
creased his prestige—to the discom- 
fiture of the Right, which continued 
to identify him with the Left. 

The struggle between the executive 
and the legislative for predominence 
became a fight between Pilsudski and 
the Right. It was the Right that won, 
though by narrow majorities. The Con- 
stitution was passed, and it made the 
Legislature, the Seym, supreme. A Sen- 
ate or upper house emerged little more 
than a machine for registering the 
will of the Seym. The functions of the 
President or Chief of the State were 
so severely limited that he became the 
mere creature of the Seym, and 
though permitted to retain the title 
of Commander-in-Chief, he was de- 
barred from leading the army in time 
of war. 

One most important matter must 
be stressed with regard to the Consti- 
tution. In the heated and often vio- 
lent debates that prefaced its passing 
weighty arguments were advanced for 
the decisions reached, but every one 
in Poland was well aware that as re- 
gards the Executive these decisions 
were not so much founded on prin- 
ciple as on the determination of the 
Right to reduce the power of Pilsud- 
ski. The result, broadly speaking, has 
been a lack of balance between the 
executive and the legislative, and 
this has been emphasized by there 
being no adequate working majority 
in the Legislature from that day to 
this. Hence the procession of unstable 
governments which has marked the 
history of the restored State till Pil- 
sudski’s coup d’état in May, 1926, 
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brought continuity of government 
notwithstanding a hostile Seym. The 
solitary exception to this statement 
occurred when the Seym, in a panic, 
abdicated temporarily in favor of the 
Grabski Government in 1924, to en- 
able national financial restoration to 
be undertaken. Grabski was Prime 
Minister for about two years, his fall 
being caused by his failure, after an 
appearance of success, to effect that 
restoration. A government headed by 
Count Skrzynski came next, but was 
not more successful in finance. When 
on May 10, 1926, Witos formed his 
third government it was the four- 
teenth government Poland had had 
in the eight years that had elapsed 
since the liberation. 


In the general election in Novem- 
ber, 1922, after the promulgation of 
the Constitution, the Right won again, 
but it had not an absolute majority. 
Pilsudski did not stand for re-election. 
In May, 1923, Witos formed his second 
government from the Right and the 
Moderate Peasants, and the Marshal, 
knowing that it was entirely hostile 
to him, retired into private life, after 
attacking his opponents in a speech 
of such unmeasured language—not the 
last of such speeches—that he was 
challenged to a duel. From his retreat 
at Sulejowek, where the army had 
presented him with a small villa, he 
fulminated against the Seym; he de- 
clared that the two chief elements in 
Polish politics were hatred and lies. 
A more detached view of the Seym 
was given by Thugutt, a Left leader, 
when he stated in 1924 that the Seym 
consisted of parties each of which was 
strong enough to sabotage the efforts 
of the others, but was incapable of 
achieving any real constructive work. 
Poland, he said, suffered from politi- 
cal anarchy, excessive individualism, 
the absence of a sense of public duty, 
and the incapacity of its citizens to 
understand the need for discipline. 
Unfortunately, it was more or less 
true, and recalled only too painfully 
one grave aspect of the conditions in 
Old Poland that had been its ruin. 
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When Witos came into office in 
1926 the Parliamentary situation was 
thoroughly confused, as was also the 
economic situation. A feeling of de- 
spondency weighed heavily on the 
State; it was on the edge of political 
and financial bankruptcy; only one 
bank was in a sound position. In these 
highly critical circumstances many 
eyes turned to Pilsudski, who inter- 
vened decisively, effected the “May 
Revolution,” caused the resignation 
of the President, Wojciechowski, and 
the Witos Government, instituted a 
government which had a majority in 
the Seym, and brought the two 
Houses of Parliament together in a 
general assembly—which may be said 
to have legalized his action, as it 
forthwith elected him President by 
292 votes as against 193 votes for 
Bninski, the candidate of the Right. 
The Marshal, to the surprise of every- 
body, declined the office. His friend 
Moscicki was elected over Bninski by 
281 votes to 200. 


Early in August, 1926, the National 
Assembly voted two laws modifying 
the Constitution in the direction de- 
sired by Pilsudski. By one the legis- 
lative was subordinated to the execu- 
tive by enlarging the scope of the 
functions of the President, and by 
limitations of the rights of the Seym 
respecting legislation and the budget; 
further, this law gave the President 
the right to dissolve the Seym at the 
request of his Ministers. The second 
law legalized decrees issued by the 
President, on the advice of the gov- 
ernment, while the Seym was not in 
session. In addition, the question of 
the command of the army, long a sub- 
ject of the bitterest contention, the 
Right being determined not to let 
Pilsudski have it, was settled by its 
being accorded to the Marshal as In- 
spector General; he has been Minister 
of War ever since. 

The Seym still had considerable 
powers. The principle of the responsi- 
bility of Ministers to it had not been 
suppressed, and a number of serious 
passages at arms took place between 
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it and Pilsudski, involving the cen- 
sure and resignation of individual Min- 
isters, as well as annulment of Presi- 
dential decrees, particularly those af- 
fecting the press. By the end of 1927 
the rupture between Pilsudski and the 
Seym was complete. It was notable 
that he had lost the support previous- 
ly given him by the Left. But it is es- 
sential to note that it was during 1927 
that the large stabilization loan was 
floated which showed the confidence 
felt abroad in the Pilsudski régime; 
the loan set Poland on its feet. 


At the general election in March, 
1928, the issue before the country was 
simply Pilsudski. On this occasion his 
supporters organized themselves in 
the Sanacja or “non-party bloc of co- 
operation with the government,” and 
it won nearly one-third of the seats in 
the Seym; though the strongest single 
group, it was far from having an ab- 
solute majority. It was drawn mainly 
from the Right; a significant change 
in Polish politics; but the Left, or 
rather the Socialists, had strength- 
ened their voting power, and quickly 
showed that they now were the oppo- 
nents of the Marshal by rejecting Bar- 
tel, his candidate for the speakership 
of the Seym, and electing Daszynski. 

The chief features of the struggle 
from 1928 to August, 1930, may be 
briefly epitomized, as they are so re- 
cent: the coming and going of Prime 
Ministers and other Ministers, but 
otherwise the régime unchanged; the 
proposals for revising the Constitu- 
tion, submitted to the Seym in Feb- 
ruary, 1929; the trial of Chechowski, 
the ex-Finance Minister; the posting 
of a hundred army officers in October 
in the lobby of the Seym to intimidate 
it; the passing of the budgets with 
difficulty and shorn of certain credits 
demanded by the government; the 
prorogation of the Seym in March, 
1930; its dissolution with a general 
election to follow. 


Short of making himself absolute 
dictator, Pilsudski’s best play was to 
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dissolve the Seym and ask for one 
which would support him. The mo- 
ment was singularly opportune. The 
demand for treaty revision by Herr 
Treviranus resounded throughout Po- 
land and had instantly lined up all 
Poles in defense of the State—the 
only matter on which they are abso- 
lutely agreed. The tenth anniversary 
of Pilsudski’s great victory over Soviet 
Russia had just been celebrated and 
reminded them that he was a great 
soldier; to what better hands could 
that defense be entrusted? Without a 
doubt he had his faults—that bitter 
tongue of his, for instance — but 
these were small when compared with 


.what he had suffered and achieved 


for the fatherland. Besides this strong 
personal appeal, Pilsudski might very 
well point to the fact that he has not 
made money out of the State. He is 
a poor man, as he has always been; 
no suspicion of graft attaches to him. 
But, above all, he has the right to 
declare that his administration of the 
country has been good. It may be 
said that he owes this to the ability 
and energy of such of his associates in 
the government as Zaleski, the For- 
eign Minister, with his sound policy 
which even the Opposition endorses; 
Kwiatkowski, Minister of Industry 
and Commerce, the principal builder 
of Gdynia, Poland’s wonder-port on 
the Baltic, and General Skladkowski, 
a doctor of medicine, who has made 
the smallest hotel in the smallest vil- 
lage in Poland “clean.” Still, these 
Ministers and others of like capacity 
have been and are co-workers with 
him. 

During the last ten years the prog- 
ress of Poland as a State has been 
enormous, but that progress has been 
most conspicuous during the Pilsud- 
ski régime, as was demonstrated by 
the Poznan Exposition last year. If 
Poland, which has had two excellent 
harvests in succession, is suffering 
financially from low prices for its 
products, this cannot be charged to 
Pilsudski, though some of his enemies 
will not scruple to put it down to him. 





Blunders That Outlawed 
The Liquor Traffic 


By FRANCIS M. CoCKRELL 


NE of the greatest questions to- 
QO day is how the evils of prohi- 
bition can be removed by some 
change in the laws which will not 
create other and greater evils. For the 
practical accomplishment of this the 
forces or causes which brought about 
the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment should first be under- 
stood. Failure to recognize these 
causes will render any efforts largely 
futile. Because the passage of the 
amendment by Congress coincided 
with the period of greatest war ex- 
citement and fervor—the Winter of 
1917-18—it is now contended that its 
passage was wholly the result of war 
hysteria. This, however, is mere coin- 
cidence and in itself does not prove 
anything. 7 
During the 1850s prohibition was 
adopted by thirteen States. All New 
England, New York, Delaware, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa and Ne- 
braska fell into line and later the same 
step was taken by Kansas, North 
Dakota and South Dakota. So many 
of these States in time abandoned the 
experiment that by 1893 only six re- 
mained, and at that time only eleven 
States had any form of local veto and 
only six of these had really effective 
local option. This might be consid- 
ered the low ebb of the prohibition 
movement. During the preceding 
years its advocates had been working 
through a political organization of 
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their own, the Prohibition party, but 
the maximum strength they had ever 
been able to muster in a national elec- 
tion was a bare 275,000 votes out 
of a total of over 12,000,000, that is, 
just a fraction over 2 per cent of that 
total. 

In 1893, however, the Anti-Saloon 
League, a force which was destined 
to wield a vital influence in our sub- 
sequent political history, was organ- 
ized and soon came under the man- 
agement of able, shrewd, practical- 
minded men. Devoutly believing in the 
righteousness of their cause, they 
were not content with mere agitation 
but constantly aimed at positive re- 
sults. When they could not get all 
they wanted they were always ready 
to compromise. The personal drinking 
habits of a candidate for office were 
of little concern to them so long as 
he would pledge himself to vote dry. 
They accurately gauged and followed 
the trend of public sentiment. Instead 
of wasting energy in trying to build 
up a separate political party they ig- 
nored all party lines. They knew that 
the great majority of voters were def- 
initely aligned with the two major 
political parties, and that if they could 
control a small number of votes re- 
gardless of party ties they would fre- 
quently hold the balance of power. 
By throwing their support to which- 
ever candidate would pledge himself 
to their measures, they were soon 
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exerting a political power far in ex- 
cess of their numerical strength. 

During the next twenty-five years 
a series of political battles ensued re- 
markably alike for their fierceness 
and for their being practically all 
waged outside party lines. For years 
the organized liquor interests had 
been strongly entrenched in power 
throughout most of the country. Their 
concern was purely mercenary—prof- 
its from the sale of liquor; their ap- 
peal was primarily to self-interest— 
the revenue from liquor taxes and 
the individual’s freedom to drink as 
he pleased. Added to this was their 
widespread use of bribery and cor- 
ruption. 

The Anti-Saloon League on the 
other hand made its strongest appeal 
to morality, public decency, the spirit 
of altruism. During the first years of 
its work the league did not fight for 
State-wide prohibition, but directed 
its efforts wholly at an extension of 
local option. Dr. Ernest H. Cherring- 
ton discusses this in his book, The 
Evolution of Prohibition, where he 
states: 

The policy of the Anti-Saloon League 
was to go only so far and so fast as the 
public sentiment of a State would jus- 
tify. The proposed plan for non-partisan 
action in local prohibition contests had 
a strong appeal in that it operated on 
the fundamental American policy of 
popular sovereignty on the liquor ques- 
tion. Its demand was that the people of 
every community have the right to ex- 
clude the liquor traffic when the major- 


ity of the people of that community so 
desire. 


Although by 1906 three of the re- 
maining six States had abandoned 


State-wide prohibition, a total of 
thirty States had adopted local op- 
tion. Public sentiment meanwhile had 
come to lean so strongly toward pro- 
hibition that the league felt it could 
afford to abandon the principle of 
local sovereignty on the liquor ques- 
tion. With control of rural majorities 
in many State Legislatures, it saw the 
opportunity to coerce the cities where 
people still desired the sale of liquor. 
Accordingly, wherever the chances 2p- 
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peared favorable, campaigns were 
started for State-wide prohibition and 
elswhere the fight was continued for 
local option, or for the adoption of 
local prohibition under existing local 
option laws. 

In 1913 the league after its twenty 
years of activity made a comprehen- 
sive survey of prohibition sentiment 
throughout the country. State-wide 
prohibition prevailed in nine States; 
in thirty-one others there were effec- 
tive local option laws. Under the com- 
bined operation of these laws over 
one-half of the population was then 
living in States and communities 
which had outlawed the liquor traffic. 
Further, as local or State contests in- 
dicated, more than a majority of the 
Congressmen who had been elected 
the previous year represented dis- 
tricts which were favorable to prohi- 
bition. As a result of this survey the 
league officials decided to launch 
their long-contemplated campaign for 
national prohibition. In December, 
1913, the Eighteenth Amendment was 
proposed to Congress and in Decem- 
ber, 1914, it was brought to a vote. 
The result, 197 to 189, showed a ma- 
jority in favor but not the necessary 
two-thirds. 

While the amendment was reintro- 
duced the following year no serious 
effort was made even to bring it toa 
vote and the league concentrated its 
efforts on organizing for the election 
of 1916. As soon as Congress ad- 
journed in the Spring of that year a 
most intensive campaign was started 
in nearly every Congressional district 
throughout the country and every 
conceivable sort of pressure was 
brought to bear upon the candidates 
of both parties. When the results of 
the election were tabulated it was 
found that more than two-thirds of 
the new Congress, both in the Senate 
and House, were pledged to vote for 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Further 
evidence of the growth of prohibition 
sentiment between 1914 and 1916 is 
found in the adoption of State-wide 
prohibition by fourteen additional 
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States, bringing the total number to 
twenty-three. By local option a corre- 
sponding area outlawed the saloon. 

What brought about this over- 
whelming sentiment against the liquor 
traffic? The answer may be found in 
the speech of Senator Lawrence Y. 
Sherman, who closed the debate on 
the Eighteenth Amendment: 


The men who have made liquor their 
instrument of pecuniary gain have as- 
sumed to control political parties, to 
threaten candidates, to decide elections, 
to administer civil government, to make 
new laws, to promote profitable evils, 
and contemptuously to break existing 
laws they cannot repeal. 


The liquor interests have written their 
own indictment, and accumulated the 
evidence justifying their own extinction. 
The breweries have been asked for years 
to cease to promote the disreputable and 
irresponsible saloon-keeper. They have 
been asked to clean up the vicious re- 
sorts that have been a bane and a men- 
ace to decent communities. The reply 
has been a sneer and the statement that 
it was the brewers’ business to make 
and sell beer. Whisky has been de- 
nounced as a dangerous beverage, and 
restraints demanded for more than half 
a century. The answer has been opposi- 
tion or abuse of those who would regu- 
late as well as those who would pro- 
hibit. All those who have asked that 
present laws be obeyed have been stig- 
matized as fanatics, and fresh infrac- 
tions of regulatory laws have followed 
every effort for their enforcement. 


A business whose system is lawless- 
ness and whose finished product is a 
drunkard ought to have no lawful abid- 
ing place in this republic. It is an out- 
law measured by its practices, and a 
criminal tested by its results. A business 
that will not be regulated by law must 
at last be destroyed by law. The traffic 
in intoxicating liquor has refused to be 
regulated, and has therefore earned the 
penalty of legislative extinction. 


The following year, 1918, the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee began an in- 
vestigation of the affiliation between 
the United States Brewers’ Associa- 
tion and the German-American Al- 
liance. Over 7,000 pages of sworn 
testimony were taken and in addition 
the confidential files of the Brewers’ 
Association were seized and placed in 
evidence. Here for the first time the 
political methods of the liquor inter- 


ests were exposed to public view by 
their own records. The committee re. 
ported unanimously as follows: 


The United States Brewers’ Associa- 
tion, brewing companies, and allied in- 
terests have in recent years made con- 
tributions to political campaigns on a 
great scale without precedent in the 
political history of this country, and in 
violation of the laws of the land: 

In order to control legislation in the 
State and nation, they have exacted 
pledges from candidates to office be- 
fore election, including Congressmen 
and United States Senators, such pledges 
being on file: 

In order to influence public opinion to 
their ends, they have heavily subsidized 
the public press, and stipulated, when 
contracting for advertising space with 
the newspapers, that a certain amount 
be editorial space, the literary material 
for the space being provided from the 
brewers’ central office in New York: 

In order to suppress expressions of 
opinion hostile to their trade and polit- 
ical interests, they have set in operation 
an extensive system of boycotting of 
America; manufacturers, merchants, 
railroads, and other interests (in all, 
some fifty corporations and firms): 

For the furthering of their political 
interests they have erected a political 
organization to carry out their purposes; 
they have on file political surveys of 
States, counties and districts, tabulating 
the men and forces for and against 
them, and they have paid large sums of 
money to citizens of the United States to 
advocate their cause and interests, in- 
cluding some in the government employ: 

They have defrauded the Federal Gov- 
ernment by applying to their political 
corruption funds money which should 
have gone into the Federal treasury in 
taxes. 


The Anti-Saloon League lost no 
time in placing this record before the 
people of our country. And, in the 
light of such revelations, is it any 
wonder that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was ratified in record time, 
without argument or debate? While 
this was going on ten additional 
States adopted State-wide prohibition. 
This gave a total of thirty-three pro- 
hibition States, comprising about 47 
per cent of the population. In the re- 
maining fifteen so-called wet States 
a large part of their area had gone 
dry under local option. Hence, when 
the Eighteenth Amendment went into 
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effect over three-quarters of our pop- 
ulation were then living in territory 
which had outlawed the liquor traffic. 

But a most significant fact in this 
connection is frequently overlooked. 
Although prohibition had been 
adopted by thirty-three States, only 
twelve of them, comprising less than 
one-eighth of the population, had pro- 
hibited all use of liquor. In the 
other twenty-one so-called prohibition 
States specific permission was granted 
for the home making of fermented 
wine and cider, or the importation of 
liquor, or both. Thus the United 
States was divided as follows: Only 
one-eighth was bone dry where both 
the traffic in liquor and its use were 
outlawed; five-eighths had outlawed 
the traffic but legalized the use of 
liquor, and the remaining one-quarter 
still retained the old saloon, In other 
words, three-quarters of our people 
were opposed to the old saloon sys- 
tem, but seven-eighths of them were 
in favor of permitting the use of 
liquor. 

An interesting comparison can be 
made between these figures and the 
results of an extensive survey as to 
the drinking habits of the American 
people made by the Committee of 
Fifty during the 1890’s. From this 
survey it was estimated that 20 per 
cent of our adult male population 
were total abstainers, 75 per cent were 
occasional or moderate drinkers and 
5 per cent were positively intemperate. 
Among the 20 per cent of total ab- 
stainers there were doubtless a large 
number who had no desire to impose 
their standard of personal conduct 
upon the other fellow by legal force. 
Allowing fairly for these broad- 
minded abstainers, the number of pro- 
hibition extremists revealed by this 
survey approximates very closely the 
proportion of those living in bone-dry 
territory when the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was adopted, about one-eighth 
of our population. 

In retrospect we see one factor 
Standing out as primarily responsible 
for the Eighteenth Amendment. It 


was not the overweening desire of 
dry States and communities to force 
prohibition on those who did not want 
it. The underlying cause was that it 
had become practically impossible to 
prevent the flow of liquor from wet 
States and communities into those 
which had outlawed its sale. The 
Eighteenth Amendment was far more 
an act of self-defense than one of ag- 
gression. Among the most prominent 
advocates of prohibition as applied to 
the liquor traffic many favored per- 
mitting its use. Testimony to this ef- 
fect has been given by the Rev. Sam 
W. Small, a popular evangelist for 
thirty-five years, one of the leading 
Anti-Saloon League lecturers and now 
associate editor of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution. In a signed letter in the 
New York World of Nov. 29, 1925, 
he stated: 

I was one of the headline speakers in 
the campaign for the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, and made thousands of speeches 
in churches and before other assemblies. 
I repeated everywhere the assurance 
that the object was to destroy the com- 
mercialized traffic. I and other speakers 
strenuously combated the charge that 
we sought to deny an individual the 
right to have and drink what he pleased. 
We only denied that any man had an 
inalienable right to run a barroom and 


conduct a commercial manufactory of 
drunkards. 


The dominant purpose of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, in short, was not 
to take away the rights of those who 
wanted their liquor, but to protect the 
rights of those who did not want it 
sold in their community. It would 
therefore appear that the final solu- 
tion of the problem must be found in 
some plan of liquor control which will 
safeguard the rights of all. 

Some of the dry leaders have as- 
serted that prohibition was adopted 
only after every other known system 
of liquor control had been tried and 
all had been found to be failures. The 
plain, unvarnished fact, however, is 
that during the previous seventy years 
of liquor legislation, instead of trying 
every other known system, not a 
single one of the modern systems was 
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given a chance. Over twenty-five 
years ago the Committee of Fifty set 
forth what even then was recognized 
as the fundamental basis of effective 
liquor control: “The cardinal principle 
of modern scientific liquor legislation 
is the removal of the element of profit 
from the sale of liquor.” 

One isolated effort was made to pro- 
vide for the sale of liquor other than 
by the privately owned saloon, and its 
failure was clearly due to its retaining 
the element of profit. In 1893 South 
Carolina adopted State ownership and 
operation of the liquor traffic, which 
was afterward amended to include 
county ownership and operation, Un- 
der this so-called “dispensary” system, 
the profits from the traffic accrued 
to the State or county and brought 
about a corresponding reduction in the 
general tax rate, just as did the pro- 
ceeds from liquor licenses under the 
saloon system. The establishment of 
dispensaries was thereby encouraged. 
Furthermore, the salaries of certain 
officials were regulated by the amount 
of sales. The more liquor a dispenser 
sold, the greater was his salary. Pub- 
lic officials were thus provided a 
direct incentive to increase the con- 
sumption of liquor. In some respects 
this was a more vicious system than 
the privately owned saloon, and the 
results were so unsavory that the ex- 
periment was abandoned. 
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Thereafter, whenever a modern, 
scientific system of liquor control was 
suggested, its opponents would point 
to the South Carolina experiment as a 
horrible example. To the private liquor 
interests the adoption of such a sys- 
tem would have been just as destruc- 
tive as prohibition. On the other hand, 
the Anti-Saloon League fought all 
proposed substitutes even more vigor- 
ously than it fought to destroy the 
saloon. On principle it was opposed to 
the sale of liquor by any method or 
system and the adoption of an effec- 
tive system would have only rendered 
more difficult the accomplishment of 
its objective, the complete abolition of 
the sale of liquor. 

During the years of the prohibition 
struggle none of the modern liquor 
systems received fair consideration. 
In every liquor contest throughout the 
country—State, county or municipal— 
there was never but one issue—Saloon 
or No Saloon. But that situation no 
longer exists. Thanks to prohibition, 
the corrupt and debauching influence 
of the old-time liquor interests has 
been destroyed, but at the same time 
the evils of prohibition itself have be- 
come apparent. So clear have these 
evils become that only a small minor- 
ity of extremists any longer conceive 
prohibition as an end in itself. At 
last intelligence and common sense 
have a chance to assert themselves in 
our dealing with this problem. 
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manded by Chiang Kai-shek 

from their Canton base in 1926 
marks the beginning of Nationalist 
China. For four years the Nationalist 
party (Kuomintang) has been grap- 
pling with a task infinitely more dif- 
ficult than that of the early revolu- 
tionary days after 1911. And yet, 
both in quantity and quality, much 
more has been achieved than is gen- 
erally supposed. 

Apart from the very poor attempts 
during Yuan Shih-kai’s Presidency, a 
Chinese “Republic” based on Western 
democratic principles has not yet 
passed the stage of aspiration. This 
is true despite the fact that as late as 
1923 a “permanent” Constitution was 
proclaimed and that Sun Yat-sen’s 
aim was republicanism and democ- 
racy. The unsuccessful trial of a sys- 
tem entirely foreign to Chinese politi- 
cal conditions and ideas, during and 
after Yuan Shih-kai’s dictatorship 
convinced even the _ revolutionary 
leaders themselves that between a 
paternal monarchy and a democratic 
republic there existed a gap which 
must be bridged. Between the two 
schemes of political order there had 
to be a period of transition, and of 
tutelage in this case, by the Nation- 
alist party before constitutionalism 
could be possible. The military con- 
quest of the country by the National- 


[T= advance of the armies com- 
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ists, therefore, has been immediately 
followed by a government of and 
through a party similar to the Com- 
munist régime in Russia and the Fas- 
cist State in Italy. 

Though the early association of the 
Kuomintang with Russian and Chi- 
nese Communists has left it with 
structural remnants that indicate a 
Moscow origin, nothing remains of 
communistic conceptions or even 
sympathies. These structural rem- 
nants—the committee system and the 
party dictatorship—though unable to 
claim Chinese nativity, serve surpris- 
ingly well China’s present needs. The 
organic law promulgated on Oct. 4, 
1928, is the basic law for the organ- 
ization of the National Government, 
but is far from being a Constitution, 
and makes no pretense of establishing 
either republicanism or democracy or 
civil liberties. The organic law is 
simply the formal pronouncement of 
the existence of Kuomintangism and 
“partyocracy.” The source of power 
resides in the Kuomintang and the 
Kuomintang rests on the revolution. 
The party is the tutor, the guardian 
and the supervisor of the government 
and the people. Actually the sover- 
eignty of China is in the hands of 
over half a million officially regis- 
tered members of the Kuomintang. 
One-tenth of the membership is of 
Chinese abroad; about’ two-fifths 
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in the army, and the remaining 
half among the civilian population 
throughout China. A great number, 
if not a majority, of the latter come 
from the educated groups. The edu- 
cated youth of the country is there- 
fore still enormously influential in 
China’s domestic and foreign politics, 
The members of the Kuomintang elect 
the delegates to the party congresses 
which, in turn, elect the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the supreme power 
in the Kuomintang and over the gov- 
ernment. Moreover, the party being 
sovereign, its members and branches, 
wherever they are, consider them- 
selves entrusted with the responsibil- 
ity of exercising the task of supervi- 
sion over the government servants. 
The Central Executive Committee 
of the Kuomintang resembles the di- 
rectorate of a gigantic trust. It for- 
mulates the main policies and sanc- 
tions accomplished facts. The execu- 
tion of government duties devolves 
upon another organism, with many 
members of the directorate occupying 
the key positions. The organic law 
stipulates that the National Govern- 
ment shall exercise all the governing 
powers of China. Anticipating the 
constitutional period, the government 
is composed of five branches—execu- 
tive, legislative, judicial, examination 
and control. The latter two are mod- 
ern adaptations of old Chinese insti- 
tutions. The supreme government 
council is the State Council, headed 
by the President of the National Gov- 
ernment, consisting of from twelve to 
sixteen councilors, from among whom 
the presidents and vice presidents of 
the five governmental branches, the 
Yuans, are appointed. The executive 
Yuan may be said to remotely resem- 
ble the Cabinet, with the president 
of the Yuan exercising the functions 
of a Premier. However, this Chinese 
Cabinet takes no corporate action; it 
does not accept or resign office en 
bloc. The Nationalist Premier is re- 
sponsible neither to the legislative 
body nor to the chief executive but 
to the National Government as a 
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whole. Theoretically, the Ministers 
are appointed and removed by the 
government at the instance of the 
Yuan president, but actually the gov- 
ernment itself takes no active part. 

During the first four years of the 
Kuomintang régime the main struggle 
has been for the unifying and central- 
izing aims of the Nationalists. Be- 
ginning in 1926 they eliminated Wu 
Pei-fu, disposed of Sun Chuan-fang 
and Chang Chung-chang, and rolled 
back the Manchurian armies of Chang 
Tso-lin, thus clearing the field of all 
who were opposed to the Kuomintang. 
During 1928 there was nothing to mar 
the Nationalist success, both internal- 
ly and externally. “Peking’’ was occu- 
pied. The three eastern provinces 
eventually hoisted the blue-white-red 
flag. China was unified. By the end 
of the year the foreign powers had 
signed twelve treaties with the Chi- 
nese Government, thus not only ac- 
cording it international recognition 
but relinquishing the economic hold 
they had had on China for almost a 
century. 

With the opening of 1929 war 
clouds began to gather over Central 
China. The breaking up of the Ku- 
angsi clique, however, did not mean 
the termination of strife. Trouble 
was also brewing in the northwest. 
Feng Yu-hsiang, commanding the 
Kuominchun, dissatisfied with Nan- 
king, wavered between going abroad 
and openly revolting. His subordinates 
in October and November unsuccess- 
fully encountered the government 
military punitive expedition. The 
worst storm broke in the Spring of 
1930, when the northern coalition 
was formed. The coalition includes 
not only the Kuominchun commander 
and “Governor,” Yen Hsi-shan, but 
also the Kuomintang Left Wing, ed 
by Wang Ching-wei. 

Piercing through the veil of propa- 
ganda cleverly spread for both domes- 
tic and foreign consumption by all 
those who have risen in arms against 
the Nationalist Government—the Ku- 
angsi clique, the northwest and the 
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northern coalition—as well as that 
circulated by the National Govern- 
ment, we see that the real cause of the 
conflict is on the centralization pro- 
gram of the National Government. 
This is not a program for the absorp- 
tion of powers that properly and logi- 
cally belong to the provinces and local 
communities, but for the centraliza- 
tion of all powers which are legiti- 
mately those of any government that 
is in name as well as in fact central 
and national—powers which during 
the decade after Yuan Shih-kai’s 
death were usurped by the regional 
satraps, especially in regard to the 
control of financial and military af- 
fairs. 

The centralization program is un- 
doubtedly an absolute necessity in the 
creation of a national government. 
That the government has on its side 
both legal and moral right is indicated 
by the fact that no attempt has been 
made to refute its arguments. At the 
disbandment conferences of 1929, be- 
fore the new outbreak of civil strife, 
not one of the regional leaders who 
subsequently flouted the authority of 
the National Government voiced the 
slightest protest against the momen- 
tous resolutions for disbandment and 
centralized control of national mili- 
tary and financial affairs. It is a dis- 
heartening blow to many well-wishers 
of China that these resolutions, de- 
signed to strengthen, nationalize and 
unify China, should have become the 
cause of disunion. The resolutions of 
the disbandment conferences provided 
first of all for the disbandment of sur- 
plus soldiers, limiting the whole na- 
tional army to sixty-five divisions, to 
be under the direct control of the gov- 
ernment. Secondly, the finances of the 
various military groups were also to 
come directly under the control of the 
National Government, with the ex- 
penses of the army reduced to 41 per 
cent of the total national revenue. 
Lastly, plans and programs were to be 
drawn up for the employment of the 
discharged soldiery. The various re- 
volts that have taken place have been 
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against the execution of these resolu- 
tions. 

That Communist influences are fac- 
tors in the situation is undeniable. The 
trail between Canton and Moscow was 
blazed by Sun Yat-sen himself, for it 
was the only one that presented no 
great obstacles. Had he realized the 
consequences of relying on Communist 
aid in Central and Southern China he 
might have sought assistance else- 
where to achieve his aims. 

The purification movement of the 
Kuomintang after the expulsion of 
Borodin and the Russian and Chinese 
Communists from China did not purify 
the country at large. The party may 
have been purged, but the nation was 
not. Apart from comparatively insig- 
nificant disturbances there have been 
two major Communist uprisings dur- 
ing the last four years—one in Canton 
in December, 1927, the other, the sack- 
ing of the great Central China city of 
Changsha in July, 1930. Add to these 
episodes the Nanking incident in 
March, 1927, when the Kuomintang 
Communists and the moderates were 
struggling for power, and the Chinese 
Eastern Railway controversy for the 
settlement of which a Chinese delega- 
tion is still kept waiting in Moscow. 
The losses at Canton and Changsha 
and on the Chinese-Siberian frontier 
will probably never be known in their 
full extent. The Nanking damages, as 
liquidated by the Nationalist Govern- 
ment through the mixed claims com- 
missions, amount to about $10,000,000. 

In playing with the Red fire Na- 
tionalist China has more than once 
burned its fingers. The question 
whether the Chinese Communists are 
really believers in communism and 
sovietism as expounded by their Rus- 
sian comrades is beside the question. 
Their rallying under the Red banner, 
their source of inspiration, direction 
and, perhaps, funds in Moscow, and 
their destructive and terrorist activi- 
ties constitute a menace not only to 
the National Government but to all 
law and order; they threaten the 
rights and interests both of the Chi- 
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nese and of the foreigners in China. 
And yet the asylum afforded by the 
foreign treaty ports in China to So- 
viet agents within their respective 
jurisdictions continues to permit of 
the existence of extensive under- 
ground organizations that are fo- 
menting trouble in Central and South 
China. 

Whether the expelled Left Wing of 
the Kuomintang (also called the Re- 
organizationists), led by Wang Ching- 
wei, and now in alliance with the 
Northern Coalition, are Communists 
or even inclined to communism may 
be open to doubt. The essential planks 
of their platform are the convocation 
of a people’s conference; recognition 
of other political parties, so long as 
their activities are not subversive of 
the social order or the form of gov- 
ernment; encouragement of mass 
movements with a view to the early 
realization of local self-government; a 
free press; local branches of the Kuo- 
mintang to act merely as guides and 
supervisors in government and poli- 
tics; party government to be govern- 
ment by party principles but not by 
all party members; a balance between 
centralization and decentralization of 
power; the selection of Yen Hsi-shan 
as chairman of a new national govern- 
ment; the Left Wing to devote them- 
selves to the reorganization of the 
Kuomintang. ‘ 

The choice before the Chinese peo- 
ple is between the National Govern- 
ment under Kuomintang moderate 
leadership that has had a good meas- 
ure of success in establishing order 
and reconstructing the country during 
the last few years and a new govern- 
ment under the joint control of the 
expelled Kuomintang Left Wing ele- 
ments and regional militarists who 
have not yet made any concrete con- 
tribution to the revolutionary cause 
or to the Chinese Nation except a 
somewhat different version of the 
Kuomintang program under the in- 
fluence of decentralizing forces. 

For the first time since the 1911 
revolution, the government and its 
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opponents see the futility of trying to 
maintain power by military force. 
When the Nationalist forces pushed 
forward toward the Yangtse Valley 
the armies of the regional leaders 
crumbled one after another at the 
first touch, not because of the Kuo- 
mintang’s military superiority, but 
because of its moral prestige which 
had become imposed upon the middle 
and lower strata of the masses 
through publicity. If the Nationalist 
China after four years has not built 
up anything else, it has at least im- 
bued the minds of the people, more so 
in the South perhaps than in the 
North, with the idea that the Kuomin- 
tang is their one hope of salvation 
from domestic chaos as well as for- 
eign domination. 

Whatever the misfortunes and the 
failures may have been, even in the 
darkest hours, Nanking in particular 
and China as a whole have shown op- 
timism and confidence, and it has 
been the impatience and despondence 
of the foreign traders and interests 
that have given the foreign powers 
their pessimistic view of the situation. 
Though many believe that the great- 
est successes of the National Govern- 
ment have been gained in the field of 
international relations, the National- 
ists themselves regard the establish- 
ment of tariff autonomy as only the 
prelude to treaty revision. The great- 
est achievement of the Kuomintang so 
far has been its ability to carry on 
the same government, with minor 
changes of personnel, throughout a 
period of discouraging circumstances. 
For almost three years practically the 
same Ministers of State have held 
their respective offices, and their rec- 
ord of reconstruction would be better 
appreciated if it had not been ob- 
scured by newspaper stories of com- 
munism, banditry, famine, kidnapping 
and civil war. 

Faced, as it was in 1927, with for- 
eign obligations totaling over $2,000,- 
000,000 and a domestic debt of about 
$200,000,000, the financial rehabili- 
tation of the country was a herculean 
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task. The situation was further ag- 
gravated by the fact that practically 
all available current revenues were 
earmarked for the service of loans; 
that after June, 1928, although the 
government had to undertake the re- 
sponsibilities of the entire country, it 
had at its actual disposal, for a con- 
siderable period during the fiscal 
year, the revenues of only five prov- 
inces, excepting the maritime cus- 
toms, and that subsequently several 
major military campaigns had to be 
prosecuted in order to prevent the 
country from slipping back into re- 
gionalism. Directly after the fall of 
“Peking” a national financial con- 
ference drew up proposals which in 
August were adopted by the National 
Government as the basis of its fiscal 
program. Its chief points were: 


1. Improvement of national credit by 
continued payment of the secured do- 
mestic and foreign loans of previous 
Peking administrations, and consolida- 
tion of the unsecured loans after inves- 
tigation by a Loan Readjustment Com- 


mission; 

2. Improvement of taxation by the 
preparation of a new national tariff 
schedule to go into effect Jan. 1, 1929, 
and by the institution of a national con- 
sumption tax whose proceeds were to 
be remitted to the provinces by the Min- 
ister of Finance in return for the abo- 
lition of all internal transit taxes (likin) 
before the end of December; 

3. Adoption of a national budget, uni- 
fication of finances and limitation of 
the army to 500,000 men with an annual 
military expenditure of $192,000,000; 

4. Establishment of a sound banking 
system and reform of the currency. 


By the Summer of 1929 the Nan- 
king Government was almost able to 
balance its budget without resorting 
to borrowing for current expenditure, 
and “for the first time in almost 
twenty years to break the vicious 
circle of living on loans secured on 
current revenues, which inexorably 
leads to more and more loans in the 
future.” This partial success, how- 
ever, has since been at least partially 
nullified by the revival of civil war. 

Since May, 1927, the Nationalists 
have incurred domestic obligations 
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exceeding $300,000,000. In handling 
these loans the National Government 
has won the confidence of the public. 
Not a cent of the principal or interest 
of these domestic issues has been de- 
faulted in spite of the adverse finan- 
cial conditions created by the civil 
war. The latest report from Nanking 
(Aug. 30, 1930) states that, in view 
of the refusal of the Northern coali- 
tion to release funds from the Tien- 
tsin customs, recently seized through 
Lenox Simpson (Putnam Weale), the 
Ministry of Finance has remitted the 
necessary funds for the service on the 
2% per cent customs surtax bonds. 
A significant announcement of Sept. 
1 from Shanghai states that the Chi- 
nese customs have met the foreign 
and domestic obligations by the pay- 
ment of 3,870,000 taels. During last 
year the Nanking Government was 
also able to meet the regular pay- 
ments falling due on the salt loans, 
which had been in arrears. On Sept. 
18, 1929, the Finance Minister an- 
nounced that the arrears on the An- 
glo-French Loan (1908), the Hukuang 
Railway Loan (1911), and the Crisp 
Loan (1912). would be made up in 
accordance with a definite schedule 
of payments. 

The Finance Minister was responsi- 
ble for the statement that from June 
to November, 1928, 45 per cent of the 
total government receipts came from 
loans and bond flotations. In the ab- 
sence of authentic statements prob- 
ably this is the approximate percent- 
age of other periods. During the fiscal 
year of July, 1928, to June, 1929, 
nearly 50 per cent of the disburse- 
ments was for military establishments 
and over 30 per cent for debt service 
and indemnity. The road leading from 
this state of affairs to financial 
soundness and solvency seems neces- 
sarily a long one. Nevertheless, to- 
ward the end of 1929, the government 
was on the road. Furthermore, for a 
country as vast as China, with great 
potential wealth and man power, the 
expenditure of not quite $450,000,000 
a year on its civil administration and 
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military operations is not a problem 
beyond solution. 

The newly created Ministry of Rail- 
ways before the Yen-Feng rebellion 
had, after one year’s labors, brought 
back systematic and profitable opera- 
tion to a neglected, abused and de- 
teriorating railway system. A pro- 
gram has been adopted for the spend- 
ing of $150,000,000 on the extension 
and completion of the Lunghai and 
Hukuang Railways, respectively, dur- 
ing the years of 1932-34. 

Contracts with American and Ger- 
man interests for the development of 
civil aviation are of the greatest inter- 
est and importance not only because of 
their relation to the reconstruction ac- 
tivities of the National Government 
and their value in linking together a 
country that so far has only 7,000 miles 
of railways, but because of their sig- 
nificance in international politics. 
China has demonstrated her sincerity 
in cooperating with foreign interests 
in the development of what should 
have been purely Chinese enterprises, 
provided the cooperation in no way 
encroaches upon China’s sovereignty; 
China has dispelled the misapprehen- 
sion abroad that the revision of those 
parts of the unequal treaties relating 
to foreign rights of inland and coastal 
navigation would mean virtual confis- 
cation or termination of foreign vest- 
ed shipping interests in the country. 

In the fields of agriculture and of 
industry comprehensive programs for 
improvement, development and rural 
and labor welfare have been formu- 
lated. Cooperative societies, the uni- 
versities and the government have 
been assisting to provide easier rural 
credits and improved marketing con- 
ditions. Laws relating to trade-marks, 
factories, labor unions, chambers of 
commerce, business firms and the ar- 
bitration of industrial disputes have 
been either promulgated or formu- 
lated. In health work the National 
Government has been cooperating 
with the League of Nations. Mass edu- 
cational activities have been quietly 
fighting illiteracy. In the midst of 
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discouraging circumstances China’s 
foreign trade increased in 1929 by 
$200,000,000 over that of 1927. The 
criminal code, the general principles 
of the civil code, the law of obliga- 
tions and the law of things (prop- 
erty) have been promulgated. By Sep- 
tember, 1929, there were 343 modern 
courts in operation and 87 modern 
prisons with accommodation for 
32,500 persons. 

Above all, the National Government 
has been able to suppress the blind, 
irrational, destructive and Commu- 
nist-inspired anti-foreign and anti- 
Christian movements which reached 
their culmination in the Nanking inci- 
dent of 1927. In their stead the people 
at large, through Kuomintang organ- 
ized and educative publicity, have been 
given a sane groundwork of reasons 
for China’s claims and rights to inter- 
national equality. The movement has 
since become raticnal pro-Chinese na- 
tionalism; in the field of religion it 
has assumed the attitude of anti- 
superstition and religious freedom. It 
is no longer desired to discriminate 
against the foreigner and the Chris- 
tian, but to put both the foreigner 
and the Christian on an entirely equal 
footing with the Chinese and the 
“heathen,” be he Confucian, Buddhist 
or Mohammedan. Finally, the Na- 
tionalists have succeeded in creating 
in the minds of 400,000,000 people the 
central idea of a patron saint of the 
revolution and the unifying symbol of 
the Chinese nation—the Kuomintang. 

Nationalism in China teaches no 
doctrine of national superiority, but 
only national self-preservation. Upon 
this principle is built Nationalist for- 
eign policy. 

The Shanghai affair of 1925 and its 
consequences shook the very founda- 
tions on which the structure of un- 
equal treaties and unequal treatment 
had been erected. The firm, un- 
compromising and growing national- 
ist sentiment brought home for the 
first time to the foreign powers and 
their nationals living in China the 
fact that the status quo could be no 
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longer maintained. The Chamberlain 
memorandum gracefully led the die- 
hards through the exit and opened the 
way to a changed attitude and policy, 
thus breaking ground for the Chen- 
O’Malley agreement for the retroces- 
sion of Hankow. The MacMurray- 
Soong Treaty of 1928 was the begin- 
ning. of the end of the monstrous 
system which denied China tariff au- 
tonomy. By January, 1929, Dr. C. T. 
Wang, the Foreign Minister of the Na- 
tional Government, was in a position 
to state that tariff autonomy for 
China was no longer an ideal but a 
fact; and that  extraterritoriality 
would be the major problem of the 
year, setting Jan. 1, 1930, as the final 
date for its abolition. 
Extraterritoriality, concessions and 
settlements may protect effectively 
the limited local foreign interests in 
China and a decreasing trade between 
Great Britain and China. They will 
never in any way assist in promoting 
the wider interests and commerce that 
are only consequent upon their aban- 
donment. The retrocession of the Brit- 
ish concessions at Hankow, Kiukiang 
and Chingkiang, of the leased terri- 
tory of Weihaiwei, of the Belgian con- 
cession at Tientsin, the rendition of 
the Shanghai Provisional Court, the 
negotiations for the termination of 
the contracts between China and the 
foreign cable companies, the increase 
of Chinese members on the Municipal 
Council of the Shanghai International 
Settlement, and, above all, the condi- 
tional agreement of five powers to 
relinquish extraterritoriality and the 
conclusion of equal and reciprocal 
commercial treaties by China with 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Turkey, 
Egypt and other countries—these 
events point to the same direction in 
which the international political cur- 
rent is drifting. The questions of 
leased territories, concessions, settle- 
ments and extraterritoriality are 
bound to be settled. During the last 
century it was a scramble for conces- 
Sions. Since the World War it has 
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been a scramble for retrocessions. The 
time has passed when the dream of 
the West was a partitioned China; 
now, the hope of the West is a united 
and prosperous China. In making a 
united and prosperous China, the 
great powers have no less serious re- 
sponsibilities; for their action or in- 
action may swing either in one way 
or the other Chinese reaction toward 
their own government. In times such 
as these when the government was 
threatened from the North, foreign ac- 
tion or inaction may influence the 
civil war. 

In the minds of most Chinese and 
many foreigners, the maintaining of 
certain foreign legations in the North 
and the refusal of the British Govern- 
ment to prevent Lenox Simpson from 
taking part in China’s civil war are 
two of the regrettable factors. The sale 
of considerable amounts of oil and 
gasoline to the Northern militarists by 
American interests and of munitions 
and airplanes by others is nothing 
less than attempting to kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg. It has been 
said by foreign students of Chinese 
affairs that the cause for the pre- 
vention of China’s recurrent civil 
wars may be enhanced if the foreign 
powers should be slow and careful in 
according recognition to a Chinese 
Government and, having done so, they 
should at once quit fence-riding. 

It has also been remarked that 
should China adopt and enforce con- 
scription, dispensing with the medieval 
mercenary system, public opinion 
would be such as to make meaningless 
domestic strife impossible. Finally 
the theory is advanced that the aboli- 
tion of extraterritoriality, leased ter- 
ritories, concessions and settlements, 
thus leaving Chinese business and 
banking interests also at the mercy of 
civil war, would eventually create 
such a formidable reaction against 
civil disturbances that it would be im- 
possible for the militarists to secure 
any financial support for their ad- 
ventures. 





Pre-War Diplomacy and 
The European Press 
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‘["e admirable publication of 
valuable documents from the 
British archives, which G. P. 

Gooch and Harold Temperley have 
been authorized to bring out, is be- 
ing pushed forward with commend- 
able rapidity. The sixth volume cov- 
ers Anglo-German relations from the 
end of the Algeciras conference to 
the close and failure of the Haldane 
mission.* It throws much interest- 
ing new light on the causes of the 
war in general and on the psychol- 
ogy of British personalities in parti- 
cular. We now know in authoritative 
detail just what Sir Edward Grey and 
the other Downing Street officials 
thought, not only of the Kaiser and 
his Wilhelmstrasse subordinates, but 
also the British views concerning the 
German press and various proposals 
relating to the Bagdad railway, the 
possible partition of the Portuguese 
colonies, and the all-important prob- 
lem of Anglo-German naval competi- 
tion and futile disarmament sugges- 
tions. 


One of the causes of the war, to 
which relatively little attention has 
been given, was the poisoning in- 
fluence of the newspaper press. In 
this volume there are fortunately nu- 

*British Documents on the Origins of the War, 
1898-1914. Edited by G. P. Gooch and Harold 
Temperley. Vol. VI, Anglo-German’ Tension; 


Armaments and Negotiations, 1907-1912. London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1930. Pp. lv, 867. $5.25. 
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merous dispatches from Sir Fairfax 
Cartwright and other British diplo- 
matic representatives in Germany 
giving their summaries of the hostile 
tone of the German press; and like- 
wise many passages indicating the 
Kaiser’s great irritation at the per- 
sistent attacks upon himself and Ger- 
man naval policy in the British press. 
Sir Frank Lascelles, the British Am- 
bassador at Berlin, reported, for in- 
stance, on Jan. 30, 1908: 


At a court ball last night his Majesty, 
taking me aside, said he felt compelled 
to speak a word of serious warning to 
me. The English press had again be- 
gun their attacks upon the German na- 
val program, by pointing out the great 
expense to which England would be 
put by being compelled to build so 
many more ships in consequence of the 
German naval forces. This, his Majesty 
considered, was very unfair. England 
had the right to build as many ships 
as she considered necessary, and no 
one could legitimately complain of her 
doing so. But why put the blame ex- 
clusively on Germany? Other nations 
were increasing their naval armaments, 
some of them, such as France and the 
United States, to a very considerable 
extent; and even Brazil was building 
ships. The English press, however, took 
no notice of the increase of the naval 
forces of other powers * * * but 
singled out Germany as the cause of 
the increased expenditure. This could 
not fail to create a feeling of irrita- 
tion in Germany, which the Emperor 
might find himself unable to restrain. 
His Majesty really thought that some- 
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thing should be done to counteract this 
anti-German tendency, and he hoped 
that I would write and say so. 


This brought from Sir Eyre Crowe, 
the senior clerk in the London For- 
eign Office, the unsympathetic com- 
ment: 

The Emperor is peculiarly sensitive. 

* * * Tt is surely asking a good deal 

that an independent British press 

should refrain from pointing out that 
the new German program must entail 

a corresponding increase of expendi- 

ture in this country, and from lament- 

ing this obvious but unpleasant fact. 

It seems a pity that Sir F. Lascelles 


was apparently unable to make a cour- 
teous retort. 


Crowe adds further that “the news- 
papers of which the Emperor com- 
plains must have been deliberately 
submitted to him, because he does not 
otherwise read foreign papers— 
which I know on good authority.” It 
is doubtful whether this suspicion is 
fully justified because it is believed 
that the Kaiser was in the habit of 


reading the London Times, and this 
was one of the papers which per- 
sisted in the most hostile tone toward 
Germany. 


The London Times, which before 
the war had the reputation of being 
the greatest and most influential 
newspaper in the world, had already 
come under the control of Alfred 
Harmsworth, better known as Lord 
Northcliffe. It had a staff of editors 
and correspondents like Saunders, 
Chirol, Wickham Steed, Repington 
and others, who were mostly obsessed 
with the idea that Germany menaced 
Great Britain and intended to attack 
France, and who, therefore, took every 
opportunity to warn of the German 
danger. They played up all rumors of 
German aggression and armaments, 
and gave great attention to the belli- 
cose outpourings of the German Navy 
League and of the various Pan-Ger- 
man newspapers which were not al- 
together representative of German 
opinion as a whole. 

Crowe’s reference to the British 
press as being “independent,” how- 
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ever, is no doubt correct. Unlike the 
German press, it was little subject 
to government influence. For in- 
stance, in the case of the Kaiser’s 
famous but indiscreet letter to Lord 
Tweedmouth and the latter’s reply 
revealing the forthcoming British 
naval estimates before they were pre- 
sented to Parliament, Sir Edward 
Grey instantly saw that it would 
cause irritation between Germany 
and Great Britain, and criticism in 
Parliament if the facts should be 
divulged. “Lord Tweedmouth must 
be careful not to divulge it himself,” 
he noted. Count Buelow, the German 
Chancellor, likewise “earnestly trust- 
ed that the fact that the correspon- 
dence had taken place would never 
become known.” But Colonel Reping- 
ton, who loved to dine out in Brit- 
ish society and who mixed intimately 
with influential personages, got wind 
of the affair through his social con- 
nections and, in spite of its confiden- 
tial character, proceeded to give it 
prominence in the Times. “I am much 
annoyed,” Grey wrote to Lascelles, 
“that the fact of the Emperor having 
written to Lord Tweedmouth should 
have become known. It has been 
talked about much more than it 
should have been, and at last some 
one has been found unscrupulous 
enough to put to public use what he 
can only have learned in private con- 
versation.” 


One other example of the govern- 
ment’s inability to control the British 
press may be mentioned. In 1907 the 
Kaiser was to visit at Windsor. It was 
rumored that he would be accom- 
panied by Buelow. Grey did not want 
Buelow to come, for fear it would 
alarm the French and make the Kai- 
ser’s visit look more like a political 
affair than a mere family visit, and 
also because he feared that British 
press attacks on Buelow might result 
in the Kaiser’s visit causing irritation 
instead of more friendly feelings be- 
tween the two countries. He therefore 
wished by a prompt and energetic but 
very private intimation at Berlin to 
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head Buelow off, and wrote to Sir 
Charles Hardinge on Oct. 2: 


I think you will see the need for 
prompt action when I tell you that the 
editor of a very important paper [pre- 
sumably the London Times] has al- 
ready mentioned to me that, in view of 
these persistent rumors, he proposed to 
publish a leading article in which it 
would be made abundantly clear that 
Buelow’s presence would not be wel- 
come. I begged him not to do so, at any 
rate not at present, as I consider that 
it will be far better if the visit can be 
prevented without anything of this na- 
ture appearing in the press. But, as you 
know, we cannot really control the 
newspapers in any way, and if Bue- 
low’s coming is definitely announced, 
articles of this sort, which can only 
lead to unpleasantness, will inevitably 
follow. 


Nevertheless the Times came out on 
Oct. 10 with a long attack on Buelow. 
The German Ambassador in London 
naturally complained of it, and Grey 
had to explain apologetically that “‘it 
was not in our power to control such 
articles, and, as a matter of fact, in 


one instance, where we had known of 
the intention to publish such an arti- 
cle now, we had advised against pub- 
lication.” 

German officials, who knew how to 
exercise considerable influence and 
restraint upon certain of their own 
newspapers, often professed incre- 
dulity at the British Government’s 
alleged inability to do likewise. Tir- 
pitz, for instance, remarked that 
“while in his own country newspapers 
were like private-owned tramp steam- 
ers which went wherever it paid 
them most, in England they were like 
a well-organized private-owned line of 
steamers, which altered their route 
and destination en masse at the or- 
ders of the political clubs, and it was 
through them that much might be 
done to improve the tone of the 
press.” In reality the reverse was 
more nearly true, and Grey correctly 
noted: “Tie Admiral’s view that the 
English press is more organized politi- 
cally than the German is quite wrong 
so far as foreign politics are con- 
cerned.” 
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The London Times was by no means 
the only English paper which aroused 
imperial and popular ire in Germany, 
Blatchford’s articles in the Daily Mail 
and occasional cartoons in Punch, 
Vanity Fair and other illustrated 
papers were very mischievous in cre 
ating ill-will in the relations between 
the two countries. The British naval 
attaché, upon instructions from the 
Admiralty, had to express regret to 
Tirpitz for ‘tasteless and mischief- 
making cartoons as had lately ap- 
peared in Punch.” The Admiral ex- 
pressed himself as very sensible of 
this courtesy, and “deplored the stu- 
pidity of the press, who did not really 
reflect the state of feeling between 
the two countries,” although he could 
not deny that the rearrangement of 
the British ships had given rise to a 
feeling in the German public that 
“the British Admiralty was preparing 
for a war with Germany.” 

The German newspapers for the 
most part, and some of the comics like 
Simplicissimus, were, unfortunately, 
as bad or worse than the British and 
fomented a dangerous Anglophobia. 
They had begun to distinguish them- 
selves in this respect by their outra- 
geous attacks on England during the 
Boer War, but they continued during 
the period of Anglo-German tension 
from 1907 to 1912, the period which 
is covered by this volume. They were 
agents of propaganda for a big Ger- 
man navy and Weltpolitik. Often they 
were an embarrassment even to Tir- 
pitz in stirring the people to clamor 
for more ships than he planned in his 
fixed program of ship construction. 

There were, to be sure, more digni- 
fied and responsible papers, like the 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung and 
the Koelnische Zeitung. They felt a 
certain responsibility on their should- 
ers because of their having stood ever 
since Bismarck’s days in close rela- 
tions with the German Government 
and enjoyed the prestige of receiving 
inside information. They received 
their secret information from Dr. 
Hammann, the head of the Press 
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Bureau in the German Foreign Office. 
Hammann had been, it was reported, 
“the editor of an obscure anti-semitic 
paper,” and had been selected to head 
the press bureau by Caprivi, who 
had tried to get along without such 
a bureau but had found it impossible. 
He was said to enjoy part of his im- 
portance because he prepared the 
notes for some of Buelow’s clever and 
optimistic speeches. His bureau was 
described as “a cook’s shop, whose 
duty it is to concoct from the home 
and foreign news received a dish of 
political verbiage which will be 
palatable to the taste of the authori- 
ties.” But he also gave out inside in- 
formation to certain favored news- 
papers like the two just mentioned, 
and used this “inspired press’ for 
testing and influencing public opinion. 

The smaller papers, especially those 
in South Germany, enjoyed no such 
favors, felt no responsibility and 
often indulged in unrestrained at- 


tacks on England. The opposition 


press of the Progressive and Socialist 
parties also received no information 
from Hammann’s press bureau, but 
their attacks were directed rather 
against the German Government it- 
self than against England. (Under 
the present German Republic this is 
all changed; there is a weekly con- 
ference at the Foreign Office at which 
the representatives of all papers may 
get the same information on equal 
terms. ) 

At first sight it might seem to be 
a fortunate circumstance that the 
British public and officials, with the 
notable exception of men like Lord 
Haldane and Sir Eyre Crowe, did not 
generally read German and did not 
see the Anglophobe attacks in the 
German press. But in some respects it 
was not fortunate. In the first place, 
if they had read German, they would 
have seen that the German press 
often criticized its own government 
in quite as scurrilous a fashion as 
it attacked “Perfidious Albion.” This 
was notably the case in the storms 
of criticism against the Kaiser and 
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his advisers in the so-called Eulen- 
berg scandal and at the publica- 
tion of the Kaiser’s unfortunate inter- 
view in the London Daily Telegraph. 
If Englishmen had read these at- 
tacks on the Kaiser and domestic mat- 
ters, they would perhaps have been 
inclined to make some allowance for 
the furor teutonicus with which the 
German press dealt with foreign 
countries; they might have been more 
inclined to take with a grain of salt 
the German diatribes against Eng- 
land. They would have realized that 
it is the habit of the Continental press 
—of German papers and especially of 
French and Italian editors—to ex- 
press themselves in far stronger terms 
than does the more stolid and reason- 
able Anglo-Saxon editorial writer. 

In the second place, Englishmen, 
not reading German, were largely de- 
pendent for their knowledge of what 
the German press was saying upon 
the excerpts which were served up 
to them in English translation by the 
British press or by the British diplo- 
matic representatives abroad. These 
excerpts unfortunately were too often 
distorted from their context or given 
in exaggerated form. Crowe, in one 
of his minutes, mentions that he is 
annexing “extracts from German in- 
spired papers, as given by the Times, 
which are very significant.” The Ger- 
man Foreign Office more than once 
complained of the unfairness or the 
unrepresentative character of the ex- 
tracts which the British press repro- 
duced from the German papers. More 
interesting, and hitherto unknown, 
are the very numerous summaries of 
the German press which were sent to 
the British Foreign Office by Lascel- 
les, de Salis and Goschen from Berlin, 
by Findlay from Dresden and by Sir 
Fairfax Cartwright from Munich and 
Vienna. 

Sir Frank Lascelles, British Am- 
bassador at Berlin from 1895 to 1908, 
had a deep and sympathetic under- 
standing of Germany, was on intimate 
personal terms with the Kaiser, and 
knew well how to interpret his often 
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extravagant remarks. He was inclined 
to give summaries of the German 
press which were amiable and con- 
ciliatory in tone. He generally called 
attention to cases of moderation, good- 
sense, restraint and friendliness to- 
ward England on the part of the Ger- 
man papers and minimized the naval 
friction and the ominous aspects of 
German naval construction. But his 
summaries apparently made little 
impression on Downing Street. When 
he quite correctly expressed disagree- 
ment with the more alarmist views 
of his military and naval attachés as 
to German intentions of invading 
England, Crowe noted: “Sir F. La- 
scelles does not apparently share this 
view [that Germany is likely to make 
a surprise attack on England], but it 
is probably quite correct neverthe- 
less.” 


In the Fall of 1908 Lascelles was 
succeeded by Sir Edward Goschen 
whose press summaries, especially at 
first, were also mostly in the same 
amicable and sympathetic tone. He 
observed, for instance, on March 23, 
1909: “Generally speaking, there has 
been up to now a singular absence of 
bitterness in the tone of German criti- 
cism on the British naval debates, and 
the possibility and even necessity of 
some kind of an understanding with 
England is undoubtedly, as may be 
seen from the press utterances, be- 
ginning to take root in Germany.” On 
this dispatch Crowe noted character- 
istically: 

It would be most unfortunate if this 
idea should gain ground here and be 
subsequently found to be erroneous. I 
would, therefore, like to sound a note 
of warning against accepting Sir E. 
Goschen’s statement. * * * There is 
nothing to show that any amount of 
discussion in the German press will in- 
duce the German Government to agree 
to any limitation of their program. The 
danger is that they may endeavor to 


take us in by false and non-binding as- 
surance. 


When Goschen reported articles 
from Vorwaerts and the Tageblatt, 
which criticized German armaments 
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and advocated friendly cooperation 
with England, Crowe again noted: 
Nothing that appears in any German 
newspaper on foreign, military or naval 
questions, can be relied on to have any 
influence whatever on the decisions of 
the German Government, unless it 
originally emanated from that govern- 
ment. For these reasons no importance 
attaches to what the Vorwaerts says, 
and probably none to the effusions of 
the Tagebdlatt. 


Very different in tone were the fre- 
quent press summaries which Sir 
Fairfax Cartwright sent from Munich 
and later from Vienna. He had a 
clever pen and wrote very readable 
dispatches. But he was inclined to 
pick out and emphasize Anglophobe 
passages in the German press. A com- 
parison of his dispatches with the ac- 
tual German newspapers even shows 
that he represents German editors 
saying unfriendly things about Eng- 
land which are actually not in the 
German papers at all. What was his 
motive in these anti-German mis- 
representations? Perhaps the secret 
is to be found in the psychological 
fact that one often attributes motives 
to others which are really one’s own: 
“What occupies their thoughts when 
writing their dispatches,” says Cart- 
wright in regard to German represen- 
tatives abroad, “is the desire of fav- 
orably attracting on themselves the 
notice of the Kaiser, and they pay 
little heed to the correctness of the 
information.” If this was his motive, 
he was eminently successful. His 
press summaries were marked in Lon- 
don with such comments as: 


“An interesting and suggestive dis- 
patch” (Grey); “A most able dis- 
patch” (Edward VII); “A thoughtful 
review of the situation” (Crowe); “I 
am glad that he is back and that his 
reports are coming again” (Grey). 

These were very different from the 
critical or skeptical comments which 
were bestowed upon the reports of 
Lascelles and Goschen. When La- 
scelles retired from the British Em- 
bassy in Berlin, Cartwright was pro- 
posed as his successor. But the Ger- 
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man Government would not have him; 
so Cartwright was sent to Vienna, 
where, aS we now know from the re- 
cently published Austrian documents, 
he aroused the ire of Count Aehren- 
thal, who wanted to have him re- 
called because of his anti-Austrian 
attitude and his dealings with the 
press. 


Cartwright’s reports tended on the 
whole to increase the growing suspi- 
cion of the British Foreign Office in 
regard to what was believed to be 
Germany’s dishonest methods and 
sinister purposes. This suspicion was 
most deeply imbedded in Sir Eyre 
Crowe, although he had a German 
mother and a German wife. But it 
was also shared in a gentler way by 
Sir Edward Grey and other officials. 
Crowe, however, was usually the first 
to read the dispatches which came 
into the Foreign Office; he marked 
on them his critical anti-German 
comments which naturally influenced 
the views of Grey and the other offi- 
cials who read them later. 


This British suspicion of Germany 
is the most important and significant 
fact which emerges from these 800 
pages of documents. It is typified in 
the “Minutes” on a dispatch from 
Goschen of May 9, 1911: 


The German Government now at last 
confess what we suspected from the 
outset to be the case: they have defi- 
nitely withdrawn from their promise 
to submit proposals for a reduction of 
armaments, on the ground that they 
consider any such scheme _ impos- 
sible. * * * 


Germany insisted that before a naval 
understanding could be thought of, 
there must be a general Anglo-German 
agreement of a political nature, which 
would preclude the possibility of war 
between the two countries in any cir- 
cumstances. * * * The object of this 
clearly is to allow Germany to deal 
with other powers, such as France and 


Russia, without any fear of British in- 
tervention. * * * 

In order to put still further pressure 
on his Majesty’s government, they have 
so played their cards that, if the ne- 
gotiations come to nothing, they will 
be able to say—and they will say it 
loudly and have it re-echoed through- 
out Europe—that it is all the fault of 
his Majesty’s government. * * * 

Now again, as on former occasions, 
the German Government, after a pe- 
riod of much unfriendliness on their 
part, come to woo us with assurances 
that if we will only do what they wish, 
it will lead to peace, to the end of all 
friction, and the definite establishment 
of Anglo-German friendship. This time, 
if we fall into the same trap, the con- 
sequences will be more serious than 
before. We shall have to reckon not 
only on renewed German unfriendli- 
ness and further German demands, 
pressed by the added weight of a 
strengthened Germany, but we run the 
imminent risk of practically breaking 
up the entente with France and Russia. 
—E. A. C[rowe]. 

Sir Eyre Crowe’s minute is an ad- 
mirable summary of what has passed 
and merits the most careful considera- 
tion. I entirely agree with his views. 
* * * We have hitherto resisted, and 
rightly resisted, going further with Ger- 
many as regards an _ understanding 
than we have done with France and 
Russia. I trust that we shall firmly 
maintain this attitude.—A. N[icolson]. 

It would be well to have the papers 
put together, which give the history of 
the question and will bring out the 
points of Sir E. Crowe’s minute.—E. 
G[rey]. 


No doubt Germany had given much 
cause for this suspicion. And the fact 
that it became endemic in Downing 
Street explains in good part why it 
was impossible to secure any satis- 
factory relief from the Anglo-German 
tension in the years 1907-1912, either 
in regard to the Bagdad railway, na- 
val reduction, or a general political 
rapprochement. It also helps to ex- 
plain Great Britain’s prompt entrance 
into the war in 1914. 





Italian Penetration of 


The Balkans 


By V. K. SUGAREFF 


N enlarged and revived Italy has 
A arisen since the World War. 
Italia Irredenta and the spirit 
of fascismo have given the Italian peo- 
ple a new lease on their national life. 
Italy, like any other normally growing 
nation, seeks power and prestige in 
world politics; Mussolini is the em- 
bodiment of this hope. Significantly 
he expresses the ideals of contempo- 
rary Italy: “Italy must have sixty 
millions of people within the next 
decade, an army of five millions, a 
great navy and, finally, Italy must ex- 
pand or burst.” “Expand’’—that is 
the magic word—but where can Italy 
logically expand? 

Italy’s attempt to acquire colonies 
to which her surplus population might 
migrate have been a disappointment. 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland in 
Eastern Africa have not attracted the 
native Italians in large numbers. The 
acquisition of Tripoli and Libya was a 
success from a military standpoint but 
an expensive enterprise, as it cost the 
Italian taxpayers over $200,000,000, 
besides the tremendous expense in- 
volved in the building and improving 
of harbors, docks and railways. Time 
has shown that these colonies are not 
adapted to colonization. 

In the nature of things, then, any 
future expansion must be in the Bal- 
kans. The economic dependence of 
the Balkan States on foreign capital, 
coupled with their almost insatiable 
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national aspirations, play into the 
hand of cunning European diplomats. 
Political parties in the Balkans rise or 
fall according to the favor or lack of 
favor they find in promoting the 
special interests of one power or 
group of powers against another, 
Italy is the nearest and the “most 
vitally interested power” in Balkan 
affairs today. Her present position 
and general European conditions fur- 
ther her new “legitimate national as- 
pirations.” Mussolini, as an ardent 
exponent of these aspirations, realizes, 
however, that no one can meddle in 
Near Eastern politics without en- 
croaching upon the interests of others. 


Italy aims to make the Adriatic 
Sea an Italian lake. An Italian so- 
ciety, Adriatico Nostro, advocates a 
“complete possession of both shores 
of the Adriatic in the widest sense of 
the word.” Ancient and modern his- 
tory support Italy’s claims on the 
Adriatic, although equally as convin- 
cing are the arguments of the Yugo- 
slavs. Recent political events have 
favored Italy. The Paris Treaty al- 
lowed her a lion’s share of the north- 
ern coast line of the Adriatic, and 
even that share was not as much as 
the Treaty of London (1915) con- 
ceded to her. Beginning with the port 
of Trieste, Italy has studded the east- 
ern Adriatic coast with her posses- 
sions or spheres of influence. The 
port of Pola has been made a naval 
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base. Romantic Fiume was exult- 
antly annexed in the presence of King 
Victor Emmanuel. The islands of 
Cherso, Sussin and Unie, together 
with the island of Lagosta at the end 
of the Dalmatian coast, have been 
Italianized and in the mid-Adriatic 
Italy has secured the islands of Pela- 
gosa. A treaty with Albania has 
brought Durazzo and Valona within 
the orbit of Italian influence, while 
Italian interests have procured a 
ninety-nine-year lease on a tract of 
land in the Gulf of Durazzo. This 
gives Italy some thirty miles of water- 
front between the Rivers Arzen and 
Shkumbi, with good port facilities. 
Opposite the heel of the Italian boot 
in the Straits of Otranto is the islet 
of Sasseno, ceded to Albania by 
Greece, which Italy has occupied and 
fortified to guard the entrance of the 
Adriatic. Finally, Italy can use as 
bases of operation numerous other 
ports, such as Patok, Pali, Dvijak, 
Porto Semeni, Porto Palermo and 
Santa Quaranta. Spalato and Cattaro 
are the only important ports on the 
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eastern Adriatic shore un- 
der Yugoslav rule, but 
these, too, come within the 
major premises of Italy’s 
logic of her “legitimate as- 
pirations.” 

Interwoven with the pol- 
icy of encircling the Adri- 
atic Sea is Italy’s economic 
penetration of the Balkans. 
The strategic positions 
which she has gained along 
the eastern Adriatic shore 
are being equipped to serve 
as bases for commercial 
operations in the Balkans; 
they are stepping-stones on 
the march to Saloniki, Is- 
tanbul, the Black Sea and 
the Danube. The Italian 
population forms about 1 
per cent of the Dalmatian 
coast, while 95 per cent of 
the industry is under the 
control of Italian capital. 
To strengthen further her economic 
domination along the Dalmatian coast, 
Italy has exacted the ratification of 
the Nettuno Conventions by the Yugo- 
slav Skupshtina, whereby Italian citi- 
zens are allowed to own property 
thirty miles inland from the coast and 
to employ Italian laborers. 


Further south, Italy has placed Al- 
bania in economic vassalage. This 
poverty-stricken newcomer into the 
family of sovereign nations was not 
able to float a loan in London, Paris 
or New York. Italy, however, al- 
though heavily in debt herself, ad- 
vanced 50,000,000 francs to Albania 
(bank fees, advertisements and other 
expenses made the total 70,000,000 
francs) under conditions that have 
made Albania part and parcel of 
Italy’s economic structure. The loan 
is guaranteed by salt and tobacco 
monopolies, and in case these fail Al- 
bania’s custom receipts are to go to 
the Italian bankers, chiefly to the 
Credito Italiano, which in turn con- 
trols the Albanian National Bank. 
This bank is empowered to issue Al- 
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banian paper money and grant con- 
tracts for public works in Albania. 
The importance of the loan becomes 
more significant when we note that 
Albania’s budget is about $1,000,000, 
while the interest and the amortiza- 
tion of the loan amount to $1,700,000. 
Furthermore, concessions of every 
sort are granted to Italian firms. 

Widespread as this economic pene- 
tration appears to be along the east- 
ern Adriatic coast, it is by no means 
confined to these regions. Political 
relations between Italy and Greece 
since the World War have not war- 
ranted anything but ordinary com- 
mercial intercourse, although the pos- 
sibility of an improvement is not far 
off. A treaty of commerce and navi- 
gation with Greece has been signed, 
based on the principle of reciprocal 
most-favored-nation treatment of im- 
ports for both countries, and a loan 
of $10,000,000 has been made to 
Greece for the purpose of armored 
cars and other munitions. 

Italy’s economic relations with Tur- 
key have been much closer than with 
Greece. Italian firms have secured 
many important concessions for the 
construction of railways and ports in 
Anatolia. A consortium bank has been 
formed to expand some 300 miles of 
railways in Asia Minor and to supply 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000 for buying 
cars, locomotives and: for building 
ports. A Turkish military mission has 
purchased $5,000,000 worth of arms 
and munitions and a Turkish commer- 
cial delegation residing at Trieste is 
encouraging the export and import 
trade with Middle-Eastern Europe. 
The commercial transactions between 
the two countries aggregate $25,000,- 
000 annually. 


Italian capitalists have penetrated 
other Balkan States. One of the large 
banks in Sofia, the capital of Bul- 
garia, is the Italian Commercial Bank 
of Bulgaria. Italians have received 
concessions to exploit a part of the 
national forests and an Italian com- 
pany is enlarging the water supply 
system for Sofia, bringing the water 
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from Cham Coria, forty miles away, 
Recently an Italian air company, Ca- 
proni, bought the airplane factory at 
Kazanlik, Bulgaria. Italian exports to 
Bulgaria have been on the increase, 
amounting to $6,000,000 for the last 
two or three years. While Italy was 
arranging the payment of her debt to 
the United States, an Italian petro- 
leum agency floated a $200,000,000 
gold lira loan to Rumania. It is pay- 
able in fifty years and most of it hag 
been expended in contracts to Italian 
industries. Former Premier Averescu 
explained that Rumania is still inter- 
ested in securing Italian capital for 
the development of her natural re- 
sources. To cap this peaceful economic 
penetration of the Balkans, Mussolini 
has concluded a commercial treaty 
with Hungary, giving a convenient 
outlet to Hungarian commerce at 
Fiume. 


Mussolini’s political activities in the 
Balkans have not always been tem- 
pered with prudence; he is too out- 
spoken and has frequently emphasized 
his demands by rattling the saber. 
Starting at the southern end of the 
peninsula, he first coerced and then 
flattered Greece into submission. 
Greece discovered the meaning of 
Italian designs on Albania during the 
World War, when she aspired to oc- 
cupy the Albanian port of Valona. 
Italy made it clear that “if Greece 
wishes to remain on friendly terms 
with Italy, she must not touch 
Valona.” To give evidence of her good 
faith, Greece ceded to Albania the Isle 
of Sasseno, which Italy subsequently 
occupied and fortified. Mussolini’s tri- 
umphant occupation of the Island of 
Corfu and his denationalizing of the 
Dodecanese serve as a reminder to 
Greece that if she would participate in 
the affairs of the Balkans she must 
follow the dictates of Rome. The ef- 
forts of France and her ally, Yugo- 
slavia, to make Greece align herself 
with them have failed largely because 
of Mussolini’s success in recently con- 
cluding a treaty with Greece. This 
pact guarantees Greece against Yugo- 
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slav or Bulgarian aggression, and 
while it is a treaty of amity and con- 
ciliation, it allows a wide scope for 
possible interpretations and hints at 
an alliance. 

Bulgaria’s relations with Italy are 
uncertain. The World War left her 
discontented and brooding and sus- 
ceptible to the enticements of any 
power. There is nothing to show that 
any political understanding exists 
with Italy, although Mussolini is in a 
position to offer Bulgaria much and 
lose little. Yet Mussolini’s demand 
some years ago that a dispute be- 
tween the monks of the Rilo Monas- 
tery and the Italian forest conces- 
sionists be settled within twenty-four 
hours hardly encourages a friend- 
ship between the two countries. 

Mussolini has been far more suc- 
cessful with some of the other Bal- 
kan countries. Former Premier Ave- 
rescu of Rumania visited Rome with 
definite instructions to strengthen the 
relations between the two govern- 
ments. A treaty of amity and arbitra- 
tion resulted, binding the contracting 
parties ‘to collaborate for the main- 
tenance of international order, and in 
case the two countries consider their 
interests menaced, they bind them- 
selves to act in accord on measures 
to be taken, and lend political and dip- 
lomatic support to each other.” A 
Bucharest daily waxed strong on the 
publication of the treaty, saying that 
“the two nations are chosen by their 
qualities and powers to safeguard the 
world’s principles of order, discipline, 
peace and justice. * * * The Roman 
principles above all.” As a corollary 
to this treaty, Italy agreed to recog- 
nize the annexation of Bessarabia by 
the Rumanian Government. Mussolini 
informed the European powers that 
in doing so Italy was prompted by 
the highest motives of international 
amity. In appreciation of this the 
members of the Rumanian Parliament 
voted five days of their salary to pay 
part of the cost of a monument in 
honor of Mussolini at Kishinev, the 
capital of Bessarabia. After this Italo- 
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Rumanian understanding came Ru- 
mania’s request that the Little En- 
tente confine its discussions to “cul- 
tural and commercial matters,” a re- 
quest which disturbed somewhat 
France’s “European bloc.” 

Almost surrounded by countries of 
the Little Entente, isolated and often 
cajoled by its members, Hungary nat- 
urally has leaned toward Italy, whose 
support could be of invaluable service. 
As a result of a political pilgrimage 
on which Count Bethlen, the Hunga- 
rian Premier, went to Rome, “an un- 
derstanding of friendship, conciliation 
and arbitration” has been reached be- 
tween the two countries. When it was 
ratified by acclamation in the Hunga- 
rian Parliament there was a scene of 
wild cheering and rejoicing, for Hun- 
gary’s isolation had been broken for 
the first time since the war. The St. 


Gothard incident, which made it clear 
that Italy was sending munitions to 
Hungary under the guise of agricul- 
tural implements even gave rise to a 


rumor that there was a secret alli- 
ance. Count Bethlen’s visit to Rome in 
April, 1930, evoked an official state- 
ment that Italy will support Hun- 
gary’s campaign for the revision of 
the Trianon Treaty. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Benes failed in an attempt to ar- 
range a Locarno pact with the five 
(Central European States, the members 
of the Little Entente, Austria and 
Hungary, in order to counteract Mus- 
solini’s diplomacy. 

The most significant understanding 
or alliance which Mussolini has ob- 
tained in the Balkans is that with Al- 
bania. Both the Tirana Treaty and the 
more recent “unalterable pact” stirred 
up an unexpected commotion in the 
European capitals. In Yugoslavia 
these agreements are considered as a 
challenge inasmuch as Yugoslavia de- 
sires to have a guiding hand in the 
destinies of Albania. The proposed 
Franco-Italo-Yugoslav treaty guaran- 
teeing the status quo in the Balkans 
failed because Italy refused to sign it, 
and moreover Mussolini stated that 
in case France and Yugoslavia should 
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reach such an agreement, Italy would 
protect her interests by every means 
at her disposal. 

The bone of contention in this in- 
stance was Albania. The first article 
of the Tirana Treaty stipulates that 
Albania and Italy shall oppose any 
attempt against the status quo of Al- 
bania, either political, juridical or ter- 
ritorial, which might be contrary to 
their reciprocal interests. The fourth 
article provides that no treaty, polit- 
ical or military, shall be negotiated to 
the prejudice of either party. To 
clinch these obligations the treaty of 
alliance declares that “there will be 
an unalterable defensive alliance be- 
tween Italy on the one part and Al- 
bania on the other part for twenty 
years.” The same article furthermore 
definitely commits each country to 
aid the other in case of an emergency 
with “all its military, financial or 
other resources,” Ahmed Zogu, under 
Italian protection, has become King 
of Albania as evidence of the intimate 
relations between Italy and Albania. 


Even Turkey has been included in 
this group of new understandings and 
alliances by a five-year bilateral 
treaty binding the two countries to 
neutrality, arbitration and concilia- 
tion. 


Mussolini’s activities in the Balkans 
make him appear as a giant among 
Lilliputians, but in Western Europe he 
finds himself among equals and su- 
periors. Italy cannot move in the 
Near East without crossing the path 
of some other power just as vitally 
interested in Southwestern Europe, 
but post-war conditions have favored 
him. Imperial Russia and old Austria 
have been relegated to a respectful 
oblivion, and Germany’s influence is 
crippled for the time being. Italy has 
enjoyed an unusual monopoly since 
the armistice days. Her only rivals 
are Great Britain and France, who, 
however, have been at odds over many 
Near Eastern problems so that Mus- 
solini has been in an advantageous 
position. Italy’s traditional loyalty to 
Great Britain as a Mediterranean 
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power has been exploited to the last 
degree. Mussolini's paper, Popolo 
d’Italia, four weeks before he became 
Premier, stated that Italy should ¢o. 
operate in the demolition of the Brit. 
ish Empire, but now he finds British 
friendship more to his advantage. The 
geographical position of Italy makes 
it impossible for her to antagonize the 
greatest of maritime powers. British 
statesmen have not been willing to 
enter into commitments for which 
they cannot assume full responsi- 
bility, but they have been willing to 
allow Mussolini a good deal of free- 
dom in the Balkans. 


Great Britain’s attitude is in keep- 
ing with her traditional purpose of 
maintaining the balance of power in 
the Mediterranean. Assured of Brit- 
ish cooperation in Near Eastern af- 
fairs, Mussolini confidently sounded 
France in regard to the Balkans, 
While engaged in this secret negoti- 
ation with France, he delivered belli- 
cose speeches against Germany, but 
when he was rebuffed by France, he 
performed a graceful diplomatic som- 
ersault and turned to Germany. This 
culminated in an Italo-German treaty 
for a period of ten years with a unique 
form of arbitration on disputed sub- 
jects whereby a committee of five, one 
from each country and three neutrals, 
shall merely examine a dispute, make 
proposals for settlement, without eith- 
er party being bound to accept or re- 
ject them, giving reasons within three 
months; as a last resort for an ami- 
cable settlement, the dispute is to be 
brought before an international court 
of arbitration at The Hague and its 
decision is binding on both parties. 
While the decision is pending, the sig- 
natories are not to take matters in 
their own hands. This treaty brought 
the two nations into a close coopera- 
tion on international problems. Dur- 
ing one of the many embroglios with 
Yugoslavia, Mussolini requested Ger- 
many officially to help preserve the 
peace. This was the first time since 
the war that Germany had been asked 
to participate in a European dispute. 
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fighting couplet of Labor have 

both played a part along with 
business economics in the increasing 
prevalence of the five-day week. Good 
business practice, “Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy,” and 


(Me: Fifth Commandment and the 


Whether you work by the piece or the 


day, 
Decreasing the hours. increases the pay, 


were the philosophies found behind 
the early attempts to obtain two days’ 
rest in seven. 

Religion as a motive for the Satur- 
day holiday has, of course, been put 
forward by the Jewish leaders. As 
early as 1910 the Jewish Sabbath Al- 
liance of America heard its president, 
Dr. Bernard Drachman, state that the 
only way the problem of a day of rest 
could be solved for both Jews and 
Gentiles in America would be for both 
Saturday and Sunday to become holi- 
days. Since that time at various Jew- 
ish religious gatherings resolutions 
have been passed which urged the 
adoption of the five-day week, espe- 
cially in industries in which the ma- 
jority of the workers hold to their 
Jewish faith. 

Before 1922 there were about sev- 
enty manufacturing concerns that had 
adopted the five-day week. Among the 
first was a small New England spin- 
ning mill, whose management in 1908 
arranged the weekly hours so that no 
work need be done on Saturdays. This 
was done for religious reasons, and no 
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reduction was made in the customary 
number of hours of labor per week. 

The Curtis Publishing Company in 
1909 reduced the hours of labor in its 
mechanical department from 54 to 
48, without any reduction in total 
weekly pay and then rearranged the 
hours so that they could be worked 
within five days. The company thus 
became the first, of which we have 
record, to install the shorter work 
week for economic reasons. Evidently 
the plan worked, for the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company is listed by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
as operating on a regular five-day 
work week. 

Another of the pioneers in the 
movement was the clothing firm of 
Joseph & Feiss of Cleveland, which in 
1917 offered its employes the chance 
for a five-day week with a correspond- 
ing reduction of hours but no reduc- 
tion in pay. The plan involved the 
consent of the management to a Sat- 
urday full holiday provided the usual 
week’s quota was completed by Friday 
night. Those who did not finish were 
pledged to work on Saturday until 
they had completed their share or 
until the regular Saturday closing 
time. As practically the whole factory 
was on a piece-work basis there fol- 
lowed no reduction in pay, nor did the 
management attempt to increase con- 
tinually the quotas so as to nullify 
the benefits of the extra half-day 
holiday. The management boasted no 
humanitarian genesis for the idea, but 
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based it entirely on an “it pays” basis, 

Meanwhile a number of New York 
department stores had initiated the 
plan which has since become so popu- 
lar. During the Summer months of 
1914 they closed all day Saturday. 
Here again there was no reduction in 
pay, since the majority of department 
store employes received a weekly sal- 
ary, though where commissions were 
paid the total amount received was 
probably reduced. 

It remained for Henry Ford, ever 
in the vanguard of economic move- 
ments, to become the first very large 
manufacturer to put his plants on a 
five-day week of forty hours. In 
March, 1922, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany announced that its various 
plants would be closed on both Satur- 
day and Sunday; that forty hours 
would constitute a week’s work; and 
that the minimum wage would con- 
tinue to be $6 a day. Here was the 
five-day week with a reduction in pay, 
and while the feeling of labor was 
that the shorter work week was to be 
commended, the reduction in weekly 
earnings was rather a dangerous prec- 
edent. It was not until September, 
1926, that the newspapers carried the 
report of the permanent adoption by 
the Ford Motor Company of the five- 
day, forty-hour week. The four in- 
tervening years had been spent in ex- 
perimenting, and the acceptance of 
the principle meant that, for Ford, it 
was economically successful. 

At the same time the organized 
labor of the nation had been busy with 
its plans for a five-day week, to be 
brought about not through religious 
fervor or scientific management but 
through collective bargaining. 

The building trades unions appear 
to have been among the first organi- 
zations of labor to demand and receive 
the shorter work week. As early as 
May, 1919, the Building Trades Coun- 
cil of Seattle, Wash., announced the 
enforcement of the five-day week in 
construction work in that city. This 
ruling gave to 6,000 workers two days’ 
rest in every seven. By 1922 the paint- 


ers, in New York and Boston at least, 
were demanding a reduction in their 
weekly work period. When the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics conducted a study 
in 1926 on the progress of the five. 
day week they discovered that among 
the organized building trade workers 
6.6 per cent were employed on a regu. 
lar five-day week schedule and 06 
per cent were working five days a 
week for part of the year. 

The gains in this industry were 
large between 1926 and 1928. The 
percentage of those workers who dur. 
ing the latter year were employed 
regularly on a short-week schedule 
had increased to 14.6 per cent, while 
the number employed during part of 
the year on the limited schedule had 
by 1928 increased to 1.4 per cent of 
the organized building trades workers. 

A still later report, issued by S. W, 
Straus & Co., gives the result of a 
survey conducted to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the forty-hour week among 
the building trades throughout the 
United States. They found that ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the build- 
ing mechanics were in 1929 working 
the short week. The backbone of the 
movement was said to be the metro- 
politan district of New York, where 
about 150,000 craftsmen were on a 
five-day-week schedule. 

Another business which is strongly 
unionized and in which the five-day 
week has become more than a subject 
for convention resolutions is the men’s 
clothing industry. The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America is the 
union which dominates this field, and 
at its Boston convention in 1920 the 
question of the five-day week was 
first presented to the delegates. Ten 
resolutions were introduced by differ- 
ent locals, all calling for the adoption 
of the forty-hour week in the industry. 
The committee on resolutions felt 
that the time was not yet ripe for 
such a step and recommended that 
the question of shorter hours be re- 
ferred to the incoming general execu- 
tive board for consideration, with full 
power to act. This recommendation 
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was approved by the convention. The 
committee was doubtless correct in its 
report, for at that time the Amalga- 
mated was still fighting to obtain the 
forty-four-hour week. 

The succeeding biennial conventions 
of this union passed additional resolu- 
tions urging that the five-day forty- 
hour week be obtained as soon as 
practicable. Nor did the officers con- 
tent themselves with listening to the 
applause which greeted the passing 
of these various motions. They have 
definitely attempted to incorporate a 
forty-hour clause in the various trade 
agreements. In 1928 President Hill- 
man told the convention: 

While we are not reporting to you 
that the forty-hour week is accom- 
plished legislation in our industry, I 
want you to know and pay attention 
to the clause relating to the forty-hour 
week, in which only the questions of 
feasibility and timeliness are raised. 
With conditions making it practicable 
and the organization making it possi- 
ble, I have no hesitancy in saying that 
in the near future a real forty-hour 
week will become the rule in our in- 
dustry. 

The “clause” to which Mr, Hillman 
refers is the one included in several 
of the trade agreements to the effect 
that, while the manufacturers could 
not accept the short work week at 
that time, every effort would be made 
to institute it as soon as it was 
feasible. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 
its survey of the men’s clothing field 
in 1928, found that 53 per cent of the 
establishments, with 33 per cent of the 
workers employed, had a five-day 
week. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
which is inclined toward more con- 
servative policies than such indepen- 
dent unions as the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, passed no definite 
resolution concerning the five-day 
week until the 1926 convention in 
Detroit. Nevertheless, at the 1913 con- 
vention the federation went on record 
as declaring for “the six-day work 
week as the maximum number of con- 
tinuous working days that any one 
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shall be employed, and that we heart- 
ily commend the five-day work week 
to the thoughtful and favorable con- 
sideration of all organizations affil- 
iated with this federation.” Other 
such casual mention of the five-day 
week can be found in subsequent pro- 
ceedings, and by 1925 the committee 
on the shorter work week, after noting 
that the eight-hour day had become 
the rule rather than the exception 
and that mechanical conditions had 
changed since the American Federa- 
tion of Labor first started to fight 
for fewer hours, recommended that 
the policy of the American Federation 
of Labor be “to assist in establishing 
reasonable and advisable reductions 
in the hours of labor, so that eight 
hours per day shall be the maximum 
and lesser hours the general rule.” 

Even in 1926 the federation did not 
go quite all the way in its resolution. 
The resolution that had been referred 
to the proper committee called specif- 
ically for the convention to go on 
record as favoring the five-day, forty- 
hour week. The resolution which was 
finally adopted put the convention on 
record as favoring “a progressive 
shortening of the hours of labor and 
the days per week.’’ Whatever they 
resolved, it evidently meant a five-day 
week, for each succeeding convention 
has heard a report from the commit- 
tee on the shorter work week telling 
of the gains made in that direction. 
In addition, since the 1926 conven- 
tion President Green, both speaking 
and writing, has voiced labor’s new 
demand—the five-day week. 

At the New Orleans convention in 
1928 the executive committee of the 
A. F. of L. gave the results of a study 
of the extent of the five-day week in 
organized trades affiliated with the 
federation. By October, 1928, twenty 
international unions had 514 local 
unions working the five-day, forty- 
hour week. These locals have a mem- 
bership of 164,479. The larger number 
of these members were affiliated with 
the building trades and the clothing 
unions, though the range was wide. 
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By October, 1929, a considerable 
increase was noted in the extent of 
the shorter work week, especially in 
the building trades. The printing 
trades, the garment trades, fur work- 
ers, sheet metal workers, upholsterers 
and automobile workers also were said 
to have moved still further in the 
direction of labor’s new goal. 

In March, 1930, the American Fed- 
erationist published the announce- 
ment of the first national agreement 
for the five-day week, with no reduc- 
tion in weekly wages. This had been 
consummated by the General Sprink- 
ler Fitters’ Organization. 

Local typographical unions have 
now written into a number of trade 
agreements with commercial printers 
provisions for the acceptance of the 
five-day week for the near future, San 
Francisco, Oakland and Chicago com- 
mercial printers have made contracts 
which call for the five-day week for 
night workers in 1930 and for day 
workers in 1933. The newspapers have 
unanimously opposed six days’ pay for 


a five-day week for printers. “Big 


Six,” the Typographical Union in 
New York City, the largest in the 
country, rejected a proposal that its 
members should work only five out of 
six days a week (at five days’ pay) 
in order to distribute more evenly 
the work among the unemployed. The 
International Typographical conven- 
tion, early in September, rejected a 
resolution favoring a five-day week 
with six days’ pay, and referred the 
whole question back to the local 
unions. 

The latest group to seek the five- 
day week is the railway shop crafts 
affiliated with the federation. The 
Federation News for Aug. 30, 1930, 
reports that the machinists and other 
shop crafts would soon announce that 
“early next year they will make for- 
mal demand for the five-day week on 
one railroad system, and after taking 
the issue to arbitration will expect to 
apply it on all railroads in the United 
States.” The demand will include no 
reduction in total wages. The five- 
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day week for the shop crafts was 
adopted by the Baltimore & Ohio in 
June of this year. The measure was 
temporary, and was accepted by the 
union as being preferable to a fur- 
lough, which would have been neces- 
sary because of the reduced earnings 
of the road. A dispatch from Knox- 
ville, Tenn., dated Sept. 23, stated 
that the Southern Railway federated 
crafts, representing 8,000 workmen, 
had rejected by a vote of four to one 
the proposed five-day week. 

The arguments for and against the 
five-day week are numerous and run 
from the moral to the economic, Mr, 
Edgerton of the National Association 
of Manufacturers based his opposition 
to the plan on Biblical authority. The 
commandment says, “Six days shalt 
thou labor and do all thy work,” and 
to Mr. Edgerton that appears to be 
reason enough for opposing the plan. 
Other manufacturers feel that too 
much leisure is not good for men. Says 
James Carey Martien: “Mankind does 
not thrive on holidays. Idle hours 
breed mischief. The days are too short 
for the worth-while men of the world 
to accomplish the tasks which they 
set themselves. No man has ever at- 
tained success in industry, in science, 
or in any other worth-while activity of 
life by limiting his hours of labor.” 

Without doubting the sincerity of 
those who base their arguments on 
the authoritative Book, we feel sure 
that Charles R. Sligh of the Sligh 
Furniture Company expresses the 
more reasoned view of those employ- 
ers who oppose the shorter work week. 
He says: “There are many industries 
in which, of course, it would be prac- 
tically impossible to conform to these 
hours. The billions of dollars that are 
invested in the United States in man- 
ufacturing plants cannot afford, from 
an economical standpoint, to be util- 
ized only forty hours per week.” 

The social arguments are not found 
so often in organized labor’s new fight 
for the further reduction of hours. It 
is one thing to picture a worker slav- 
ing ten or twelve hours a day with no 
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time for leisure with his family, but 
quite another to arouse the vigorous 
support of the public with pictures of 
the poor worker who has to labor 
eight hours six days a week and some- 
times for only five and a half days. 
Statements are numerous to the effect 
that the modern automatic machine 
age is harder on the workers and that 
more leisure is therefore needed. 
President Green of the A. F. of L. has 
summarized this humanitarian view- 
point: “The extended period of rest 
accorded the workers through the 
adoption of the shorter work week 
would enable them to face their week- 
ly tasks with increased strength and 
vigor. Their bodies, minds and spirits 
would be restored and renewed, and 
their morale and purpose would be 
raised to the highest point attain- 
able.” But labor’s arguments are more 
often economic, not the economics of 
the individual plant but the economics 
of the common weal. 

These arguments are three, some- 
times found alone and at other times 
grouped together. In the first place, 
in the words of Frank Morrison, sec- 
retary of the A. F. of L., “it is neces- 
sitated because of changing economic 
conditions.” In other words, labor sees 
that on account of the introduction of 
machines, more can be produced in a 
shorter time. They naturally feel that 
part of the benefits of this increased 
potentiality of industry should accrue 
to labor. 

Secondly, there can be found that 
old argument of labor for high wages, 
formerly frowned upon but now re- 
spectable, partly through the writings 
of Henry Ford and Messrs. Foster and 
Catchings. Stated by labor it runs as 
follows: “Labor recognizes that high 
wages and shorter hours, besides be- 
ing an index to prosperity, is an actual 
economic stimulant, for it is the only 
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means of placing more purchasing 
power in the hands of the consumers 
and allowing the consumer to use up 
the surplus production.” Or, in the 
words of President Green, “‘unless the 
masses of people have leisure they 
cannot buy and use the products of 
science and industry. Mass production 
without mass consumption becomes a 
Frankenstein.” 

Finally, in the rdle of opportunists, 
organized labor has proposed the five- 
day week as a direct remedy for the 
present unemployment situation. For 
instance, the journal of the Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers conducted 
a survey among the local unions hav- 
ing the five-day week. Those locals 
which have kept a record of unem- 
ployment believe that “the five-day 
week kept 10 per cent more of their 
men steadily employed.” And at the 
1929 Federation of Labor convention 
the committee on the shorter work 
day said in part: “Your committee 
strongly indorses the five-day week 
as a remedy, if not complete solution, 
for the present condition of unem- 
ployment.” 

As to the final outcome of the 
five-day week movement it is too early 
to prophesy. The gains within the last 
few years would seem to give encour- 
agement to labor. On the other hand, 
according to the last government 
hour and wage study in the steel in- 
dustry, there is a drift back to the 
twelve-hour day for those workers; 
and there are numerous industries, 
such as the textile, where ten hours a 
day and a fifty-five or sixty hour 
week are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Progress will be slow under 
such conditions. In the meantime, the 
country awaits with interest the eco- 
nomic results of the five-day week 
in those industries where it has been 
attempted. 
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August, 1929, one Central and 

Eastern European country af- 
ter another has, im the past fifteen 
months, celebrated, with more or less 
acclaim, the tenth anniversary of the 
adoption of its new post-war Consti- 
tution. Leaving Soviet Russia out of 
account, the governmental systems 
set up under this remarkable series of 
fundamental laws show a _ great 
amount of family resemblance. In all 
but one or two of them, republicanism 
replaces monarchy. All except the 
Austrian discard federalism in favor 
of the unitary principle. All embody 
the plan of Cabinet government, as 
opposed to the Presidential system 
with which we are familiar in the 
United States. All carry out the idea 
of popular sovereignty by providing 
for universal suffrage for both men 
and women, with elections usually by 
the method of proportional represen- 
tation. All relegate the so-called up- 
per house of the national Parliament 
to a position such that it becomes not 
merely a second, but also a secondary 
chamber. Nearly all introduce those 
twin devices of direct democracy long 
practically confined to Switzerland 
and certain of the American States, 
namely, the initiative and the referen- 
dum. All place decided emphasis on 
private rights and liberties, which 
usually are enumerated at length and 
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solemnly guaranteed in articles con- 
stituting formal bills of rights. 

There is another resemblance which, 
indeed, is not confined to the consti- 
tutions of 1919-20. This is the recog- 
nition of the economic basis of the 
modern State, coupled with more or 
less elaborate arrangements for ty- 
ing in economic with political forces 
and controls. We now know that pol- 
itics has long been largely colored and 
directed by instincts and interests that 
were primarily economic. The Consti- 
tution of the United States was made 
and has later been interpreted and 
applied by men actuated at every turn 
by their own or their constituents’ 
economic views and policies; and Brit- 
ish constitutional and political expe- 
rience abounds in illustrations of the 
kind. Nowhere, however, until the 
German Republic came upon the scene 
was a new national constitution delib- 
erately fabricated so as to be at the 
same time a political and an economic 
constitution. And at no time until 
within the post-war years have coun- 
tries like France, Italy, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland formally recognized in- 
dustrialists, farmers, merchants and 
bankers as elements in the body pol- 
itic deserving more than the casual 
representation and influence which 
traditional forms of constitutional 
government gave them. 

The German republican Constitution 
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was whipped into shape at Weimar in 
1919 under the impact of four main 
sets of influences. The first was the 
inevitable tendency, notwithstanding 
the dramatic imperial collapse, to per- 
petuate certain features of the gov- 
ernmental system. Thus the States 
(with some changes) survived; local 
government and administration went 
on practically as before, and likewise 
the judiciary. The second influence 
or factor was democracy. There was 
more democratic sentiment in pre-war 
Germany than is commonly under- 
stood; full scope for democratic prin- 
ciples was insisted upon by President 
Wilson, speaking for the allied and 
associated powers, as a prerequisite 
of peace; the ruin brought upon the 
country by autocratic and aristocratic 
rule placed the forces of democracy 
at least temporarily in the saddle; and 
the Weimar Constitution became an 
instrument overtopped in its demo- 
cratic provisions and implications by 
none. The third determining factor 
was socialism. Social Democracy had 
attained astonishing proportions un- 
der the Empire; the later hectic 
stages of the war brought the Social- 
ists more and more into the ascen- 
dant; the imperial débacle left them 
custodians of the country’s interests; 
and when the Weimar Assembly was 
elected, they found themselves, not in 
absolute majority indeed, but in a 
position of substantial freedom to 
write the new Constitution on lines 
of their own choosing. 


Finally, there was the significant 
circumstance that, like most of the 
new Central European fundamental 
laws, the Weimar Constitution was 
framed under the threatening shadow 
of bolshevism. During the Winter of 
1918-19 the country wavered perilous- 
ly between the plan of the majority 
Socialists, on the one hand, to set up 
a regular political government which 
Should work toward the long-envis- 
aged Socialist goal by cautious 
Stages, and, on the other hand, the 
Scheme of the independent Socialists 
to discard mere political action in 
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favor of immediate and complete so- 
cialization on the Soviet model. Even 
before the Weimar Assembly met it 
became clear that the independent 
Socialist program would not prevail. 
Nevertheless, the resulting constitu- 
tion took form amidst a national and 
international situation which insured 
not only that it would be a socialistic 
document, but that it would go to 
such lengths in providing for a new 
social and economic order as to cut 
the ground, so far as possible, from 
under the feet of the ultra-radicals. 

In view of the circumstances, the 
German Constitution turned out to be 
a far more moderate instrument than 
might have been expected. Further- 
more, it has undergone but little tex- 
tual change in these last eleven years, 
and, on the whole, its development in 
practical application has been in the 
direction of conservatism rather thun 
of radicalism. On its purely political 
side, it is, indeed, no more radical 
than the British, French or American 
Constitutions. 


The President, as chief executive, 
has larger powers than either the 
British monarch or the French Presi- 
dent—powers which reach their zenith 
in the truly remarkable provisions of 
Article 48 (actually invoked last July 
in a struggle over Dr. Dietrich’s tax 
proposals), authorizing the head of 
the State, in time of emergency, to 
dissolve the Reichstag and carry on 
the government in a completely ar- 
bitrary manner until a new Parlia- 
ment shall have been elected and set 
to work. The Cabinet as a whole is a 
weaker body than either the British 
or the French Cabinet, mainly because 
the Chancellor—carried over from the 
Imperial régime—is not an ordinary 
Prime Minister, but a super-Minister 
of a different order from his col- 
leagues and endowed with exclusive 
authority personally to decide all 
questions of general policy after the 
other Ministers have had a chance to 
discuss them. The Reichsrat (Federal 
Council) is a very weak second cham- 
ber, so weak, indeed, that while it is 
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assigned a definite place in the legis- 
lative process, many writers regard it 
as a mere fifth wheel to the wagon 
and view the national Parliament as 
consisting of only a single chamber. 
That chamber, namely, the Reichstag, 
is more democratic than either the 
British House of Commons or the 
French Chamber of Deputies, because 
it is elected on a wider suffrage and 
under an extraordinarily ingenious 
plan of proportional representation; it 
is also decidedly more powerful than 
either of the bodies mentioned, be- 
cause it is not restricted to even such 
an extent as is the British House of 
Commons by the veto power of a sec- 
ond chamber. 


All this, however, tells but part of 
the story. Throughout its length and 
breadth, the German Constitution 
abounds in provisions envisaging a 
new social and economic order, and 
its closing section, consisting of fif- 
teen articles, is wholly devoted to 
matters falling under the general 
rubric of “economic life.” In the poli- 
tical philosophy of the Constitution’s 
architects, the State exists, not for its 
own sake, and certainly not to ad- 
vance the interests of special or 
privileged classes, but to guarantee to 
every citizen the fullest and freest op- 
portunity to attain “a decent standard 
of living.” In so far as this supreme 
objective is compatible with the eco- 
nomic liberty of the individual, such 
liberty is to be respected. But it is 
assumed that far-reaching State con- 
trol of economic activities and rela- 
tionships will be required, and not 
only is labor placed under the special 
protection of the Reich and full provi- 
sion made for various forms of social 
insurance, but the National Govern- 
ment is authorized by law to transfer 
to public ownership any and all pri- 
vate economic enterprises suitable for 
socialization, and “in case of pressing 
need” to “combine by law * * * 
nomic enterprises and associations, in 
order to secure the cooperation of all 
human elements of production, to give 
to employers and employes a share in 


management, and to regulate the man. 
ufacture, production, distribution, use 
and prices, as well as the export and 
import, of economic goods upon col- 
lectivist principles.” The major con- 
cern of the progressively socialized 
State was to be, not national aggran- 
dizement or power, but the day-to-day 
well-being of every man, woman and 
child in the land. To attain this, a 
democratized political government 
was authorized—and indeed, required 
—to wield regulative power over eco- 
nomic and social matters practically 
without limit. 

To aid the political Parliament in 
the exercise of this unprecedented au- 
thority, the closing article of the Con- 
stitution (aside from certain transi- 
tional provisions) undertook to erect 
a system of economic councils, in par- 
ticular an _ industrial Parliament 
known as the Reichswirtschaftsrat, or 
National Economic Council. The idea 
was not wholly novel; Bismarck, in 
1881, had proposed a national agency 
of the kind. And the adoption of the 
plan in 1919 came not wholly with a 
view to providing the government 
with expert advice, but as a gesture 
of sympathy with the concept of func- 
tional councils as embodied in the 
voluntary soldiers’ and workers’ coun- 
cils which had been seizing power 
locally throughout the country. So 
prevalent was the council idea that 
there was no alternative to finding a 
place for it within the formal consti- 
tutional edifice. 


Professor E. P. Herring of Harvard 
University, in an article in CURRENT 
History, February, 1930, has given 
a satisfactory account of the German 
National Economic Council as it has 
functioned since 1919. Suffice it to 
add that, even if the substructure of 
local and district councils which the 
Constitution contemplates has never 
been fully established, and despite the 
further fact that the National Coun- 
cil itself is still in a “provisional” 
form, the creation of this interesting 
piece of auxiliary machinery provides 
a new land-mark in modern constitu- 
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tional development. Composed of 326 
delegates appointed by trade and pro- 
fessional associations in the realms of 
agriculture, commerce, transportation, 
and so forth, and including a dozen 
each appointed at large by the Reichs- 
rat and the National Government, the 
National Council is charged with two 
main functions—first, to scrutinize 
and report on important bills relating 
to social and economic policy submit- 
ted by the Cabinet before they are in- 
troduced in the Reichstag; and sec- 
ond, to initiate measures of the kind 
and bring them to the attention of the 
Ministers. 

The council is in no proper sense a 
third house. Its advice on bills laid 


before it may be disregarded with im- 
punity; and although its own pro- 
posals must be presented to the 
Reichstag, even when not endorsed 
by the Cabinet, and notwithstanding 
further, that it has a right to send a 
spokesman to the legislative body to 


explain and defend such proposals, it 
has absolutely no enacting, but only 
advisory power. Since 1923 the coun- 
cil has worked exclusively through 
committees. Not much publicity has 
been given its activities, and it unde- 
niably has not measured up to the 
possibilities conceived for it by the 
constitution’s makers. Nevertheless, 
it has been consulted on more than 
300 government projects, has com- 
pleted several important investiga- 
tions, and today gives promise of in- 
creasing usefulness, especially in the 
event that various plans for enlarg- 
ing its powers are carried into effect. 

In striking contrast with most of 
these features of the German Repub- 
lian system are the characteristics 
brought to light when one probes into 
the institutions of Fascist Italy, es- 
pecially as they have stood since the 
great changes of 1928. Whereas in 
Germany government is based on the 
Sovereignty of the people, in Italy 
that concept has been pronounced a 
fiction and officially repudiated. Ger- 
many has an essentially political gov- 
ernment, with the familiar parapher- 
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nalia of democracy—universal suf- 
frage, political parties, initiative, ref- 
erendum, responsibility of Ministers; 
Italy retains the shell of the old politi- 
cal system—King, Ministers, Senate, 
Chamber of Deputies—but has as- 
sented to the concentration of all 
power in a Premier-Dictator, advised 
but rarely checked by auxiliary 
agencies. Germany has sought to 
broaden the basis of government by 
admitting the trades and professions 
to an advisory relationship with Cab- 
inet and Parliament; Italy has frank- 
ly supplanted her old Chamber of 
Deputies, composed of representa- 
tives chosen by the people in geo- 
graphical districts, by a totally dif- 
ferent sort of chamber, chosen only 
nominally by the people and pos- 
sessed of equally nominal powers. 
The two systems proceed from differ- 
ent experiences, different points of 
view, different philosophies. 

Of the dictatorship it is not neces- 
sary to speak. In form it is, of course, 
only a glorified premiership. Premiers 
have wielded autocratic power before, 
but none to equal Mussolini. The en- 
tire governmental system of today is, 
directly or indirectly, his handiwork. 

Aside from the dictatorship, the 
two institutions of principal interest 
are the Grand Council and Parlia- 
ment. The Grand Council made its 
first appearance under that name ten 
weeks after the march on Rome in 
1923. It began as—and in form long 
remained—a purely party agency or 
organ, being Mussolini’s principal 
means of keeping in touch with and 
directing Fascist party activity and 
also of maintaining unity both within 
the party and between the party and 
the government. Gradually it became, 
while still as unknown to the consti- 
tution and the laws as is the British 
Cabinet, almost as important a part 
of the actual governmental system as 
is that remarkable British institution. 
By the law of 1928 it was incorporat- 
ed into the formal governmental 
structure as, in effect, a permanent 
advisory committee charged with pre- 
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paring lists of candidates for the re- 
constructed Chamber of Deputies, 
drawing up lists of persons deemed 
fit to be Prime Minister (and hence 
to succeed Mussolini himself), advis- 
ing in the selection of all other Min- 
isters and Under Secretaries, report- 
ing on all questions having a consti- 
tutional character and on such others 
as the government may submit to it, 
while continuing, as before, to wield 
supreme power in all matters affect- 
ing the Fascist party organization. 
Composed of the presidents of the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, all 
Ministers and other categories of 
members designated for various 
terms by Mussolini, the Council, at 
the time of its incorporation into the 
formal machinery of government, 
seemed likely to become truly enough, 
as Signor Rocco described it, Fas- 
cism’s own “Sacred College of Cardi- 
nals.” There was nothing like it in 
Germany or, for that matter, in any 
other country. 


Curiously enough, the Council lost 
rather than gained by its new status. 
During the whole of 1929 it met only 
three times, and the officially com- 
municated press report of the third 


sitting reads as follows: “This eve- 
ning at 10 at the Palazzo Chigi took 
place the September session of the 
Grand Council. All the members were 
present. The Prime Minister and lead- 
er of Fascism set forth the principles 
of the reform of the Grand Council 
and the party constitution. No one 
spoke. Session adjourned at 22:45.” 
Not much consultation, deliberation, 
or advice in that! Mussolini publicly 
declared a group of fifty-two persons 
too numerous for a body that should 
discuss and decide in secret; and, in 
line with the apparently irresistible 
tendency of Fascist policy toward 
pure autocracy, the council has been 
relegated to a position decidedly in- 
ferior to that envisaged in the law of 
1928. 

More significant, in view of this 
turn of events, has been the trans- 
formation of Parliament into an in- 
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strumentality of the new Corporative 
State. The Fascist leaders have never 
confessed to a desire to abolish Parlia- 
ment or popular elections altogether, 
But their dissatisfaction with the 
Parliamentary and electoral arrange. 
ments which they inherited grew with 
the passing years, until in 1928 they 
introduced an entirely different plan, 
Behind this plan stands Premier Mus- 
solini’s oft-reiterated view that Par- 
liamentary bodies chosen directly by 
the people from among candidates 
self-nominated or brought forward by 
political parties are inept and useless; 
that the masses are incapable of for- 
mulating opinion, and, still more, of 
choosing men; that what is required 
is “the wise choice of a few leading 
spirits’; and that in so far as such 
“leading spirits” are to represent any 
sort of constituency, it should be, not 
the amorphous populations of arbitra- 
rily arranged geographical districts, 
but social groups, economic interests 
and selected professions constituting 
definite sectors of the nation con- 
sidered as a whole. 

In pursuance of these concepts, a 
new type of Parliament, which, apart 
from the dictatorship, now forms the 
most distinctive feature of the Fascist 
structure, was brought into being in 
1928. The Senate, having from the 
first been composed almost entirely of 
distinguished Italians appointed for 
life from twenty-one specified groups 
of citizens, was already on an essen- 
tially functional basis, and was left 
unchanged. On a basis even more 
deliberately functional, the Chamber 
of Deputies was reconstructed from 
the ground up. Instead of 535 Depu- 
ties elected by the people in single- 
member districts, there are now 400, 
chosen from the country organized as 
one grand constituency. Upon a sub- 
structure of local, provincial and inter- 
provincial syndicates and unions are 
erected thirteen national confedera- 
tions of employers and workers. These 
organizations, together with some 
twenty other nation-wide functional 
and professional groups, all carefully 
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selected aS supporters of Fascism, 
propose a total of about 1,000 candi- 
dates for the 400 seats. To the Grand 
Council it falls to strike from this 
number all but 400 names, which 
thereupon are submitted to the re- 
vised and somewhat narrowed na- 
tional electorate as the Fascist party 
list. No rival lists or candidates may 
be offered, and all that the electors 
have a chance to do is to vote “Yes” 
or “No” on the one list -before them. 
In the highly improbable event of this 
list being rejected, associations con- 
taining as many as 5,000 electors may 
submit new lists up to three-fourths 
of the number of seats to be filled; 
and any list receiving a majority of 
the popular vote at the second polling 
is declared successful, the remaining 
quarter of the seats being distributed 
among the other competing associa- 
tions according to the principle of 
proportional representation. The first 
Chamber elected on the new basis 
dates from March, 1929, when the 
Fascist list was endorsed by a popular 
vote of 8,650,000 to 136,000. 

Under these arrangements Italy has 
a system which resembles the Ger- 
man in placing great stress on the so- 
cial and economic bases of the State. 
There, however, similarity ends. Ger- 
many maintains a Parliament of 
the orthodox type—a political body 
chosen by ordinary political means. 
This Parliament possesses full legisla- 
tive power, and likewise all the con- 
trol over the executive and adminis- 
trative authorities that is commonly 
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associated with the Cabinet form of 
government. The National Economic 
Council is purely advisory. Italy, on 
the other hand, has in reality no Par- 
liament, properly viewed. In the 
Chamber of Deputies it has, to be 
sure, a body which is posed as the 
main branch of a National Legislature. 
But this body is made up on the same 
functional or corporative basis as the 
German National Council and, like 
that agency, serves, not as a true 
Legislature, but only as an expert ad- 
viser to the government, empowered, 
it is true, to enact laws, but in no case 
expected to do so except as requested 
or instructed by the executive author- 
ities. Germany has many parties, and 
both the Reichstag and Ministry are, 
at any given time, in membership and 
policy, the product of free party com- 
petition. Italy, like Soviet Russia and 
Nationalist China, has only one party, 
and, again like Russia and China, has 
a mechanism of government which is 
so interlocked with the mechanism of 
the one ruling party that no clear 
lines of distinction can be drawn be- 
tween them. Germany has constitu- 
tional government. Italy has one- 
man government which, indeed, has to 
a considerable extent become institu- 
tionalized, and which even conforms 
outwardly to the Constitution of pre- 
Fascist days, but which nevertheless 
is conducted along its perilous path- 
way by a leader who frankly regards 
that instrument as an “empty sepul- 
chre,” no longer useful except perhaps 
as symbol and tradition. 





A New Library of American 


Revolutionary Records 


By RANDOLPH G. ADAMS 
Custodian William L. Clements Library, University of Michigan 


Henry Clinton to an intimate 

friend at the end of August, 
1781. In those three words may 
lie the explanation of that historic 
event which resulted in the indepen- 
dence of the United States. In the 
Summer of 1781 Washington prepared 
his descent on Virginia which resulted 
in the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. An incompetent British 
Admiral allowed the French to cap- 
ture the supremacy of the sea from 
Britain for a few critical weeks; Sir 
Henry Clinton’s relief force from New 
York did not start in time to save 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, and Britain 
lost an empire. Why did not Sir Henry 
Clinton spur on the sluggish Admiral 
and get the reinforcement started? 
The answer may be simple. Is a man 
who is going blind likely to have his 
mind on business—particularly if cir- 
cumstances are such that it is essen- 
tial that he conceal his physical dis- 
ability ? Clinton did conceal it. 

This episode and a thousand like it 
are now being uncovered in the great 
collections of British Headquarters 
papers which have recently left Eng- 
land to find a new home in the Clem- 
ents Library at the University of 
Michigan. Twenty-five years ago, Wil- 
liam L. Clements, a steel manufac- 
turer of Bay City, Mich., began what 
he thought was a modest collection 
of rare books relating to American 


“| AM blind,” wrote General Sir 
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history. Following in the footsteps of 
an earlier generation which had pro- 
duced men like James Lenox, he gath- 
ered those rare and now immensely 
valuable books which were published 
about and at the time of the dis- 
covery of America. But his interest 
grew with his collection and soon ex- 
tended through the Colonial period 
and into the American Revolution. By 
1921 he had one of the distinguished 
private libraries of America, and in 
that year he entered upon the vast 
and uncharted field of manuscript 
collecting. Two years later he erected 
a building for the collection upon the 
campus of the University of Michigan 
and presented the building and its con- 
tents to the university. 

In July of 1921 an event of consid- 
erable consequence to American his- 
torical scholarship occurred in Lon- 
don when the Lansdowne House 
Papers came under the hammer at 
Sotheby’s Auction Room. The Lans- 
downe Papers were a collection of 250 
folio volumes of manuscripts. The 
records of Lord Shelburne, the British 
Prime Minister who made the treaty 
with the United States at the close 
of the Revolutionary War. Shelburne, 
afterward Marquis of Lansdowne, had 
also been president of the Board of 
Trade and Secretary of State before 
reaching the highest office. Before 
and during the Revolution he showed 
more intelligence and understanding 
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in regard to the problem of America, 
and particularly the problem of west- 
ward expansion, than any other Eng- 
lish statesman, Burke and Chatham 
not excepted. Shelburne it was who, in 
1782, was given the task of salvaging 
the wreck of the British Empire. Two 
generations of American historians 
have been deeply interested in his 
papers. Jared Sparks and George Ban- 
croft both went to London to see the 
papers at Lansdowne House. Later, 
when Western history began to dis- 
place the ‘“made-in-Massachusetts” 
history upon which America had been 
fed so long, it was discovered that 
Shelburne was the founder of the 
westward expansion. Clarence W. AI- 
vord wrote his great Mississippi Val- 
ley in British Politics, largely based 
upon his visits to England, and to 
Lansdowne House. But the number of 
manuscripts was so great that none 
of these historians more _ than 
scratched the surface. In 1921 the 
entire collection of Lansdowne House 
papers was purchased by Mr. Clements 
for his library, and with them came 
Shelburne’s own correspondence on 
the making of the first American 
treaty of peace. 

The acquisition of the great Lans- 
downe collection only whetted the ap- 
petite. In 1925 Mr. Clements received 
an intimation from London that the 
lost collection of British Headquarters 
Papers in the American Revolution 
had been found—the papers of the 
principal Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Henry Clinton, who had _= served 
through the war from Bunker Hill to 
Yorktown, and who had been in su- 
preme command from 1778 till after 
the surrender of Cornwallis. When 
Sir Henry went home in 1782 he took 
with him the British Headquarters 
Papers. In 1926 the entire priceless 
collection was bought by Mr. Clem- 
ents. With it came such dramatic 
documents as hitherto unknown and 
unused narratives of every battle from 
Lexington to Yorktown; the secret 
and cipher correspondence between 
the traitor Benedict Arnold and John 
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André, the British Adjutant General; 
the correspondence leading up to Bur- 
goyne’s surrender at Saratoga, and 
Burgoyne’s letter announcing that 
fatal event; the correspondence lead- 
ing up to the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown and Cornwallis’s own 
letter announcing it—and 25,000 more 
such documents. With the collection 
came over 300 manuscript maps of 
every part of the east coast of Amer- 
ica from Halifax to Pensacola, the 
work of the great English engineers, 
Montresor, D’Aubant, DeBrahm and 
others. What Clinton got he kept for 
the purpose of writing his own 
Apologia of the defeat of the British 
in the American Revolution. This 
great historical work he left complete, 
in manuscript, in three large folio 
volumes—also a part of the collection. 

One of the most revealing letters in 

the entire mass of the Arnold-André 
correspondence is one which at first 
sight is simply a mass of numbers. 
Upon being carefully deciphered, it 
appears to be a letter dated July 12, 
1780, from one “J. Moore” to “Mr. 
Jno. Anderson.” “Moore,” as is well 
known, was the alias adopted by 
Benedict Arnold. “Anderson” was 
Major John André, Adjutant General 
of the British Army at New York. It 
reads: 

I wrote to Captain B. on the 7th of 
June that a French fleet and army 
were expected to act in conjunction 
with the American Army. At the same 
time I gave Mr. L. a manifesto intended 
to be published in Canada, and having 
from time to time communicated to 
him such intelligence as I thought in- 
teresting, which he assures me he has 
transmitted to you. I have received no 
answer to my letter nor any verbal 
message—I expect soon to command 
at West Point and most seriously wish 
an interview with some intelligent of- 
ficer in whom a mutual confidence could 
be placed. The necessity is evident to 
arrange and to cooperate. An officer 
might be taken prisoner near that post, 
and permitted to return on parole, sent 
out to effect an exchange. General 
Washington expects on the arrival of 
the French troops to collect 30,000 
troops to act in conjunction. If not 
disappointed, N. York is fixed upon as 
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the first object; if this number are suf- 
ficient for this object, Canada is the 
second, of which I can inform you in 
time as well as of every other design. 
I have accepted the command at West 
Point as a post in which I can render 
the most essential services, which will 
be at my disposal. The mass of the peo- 
ple are heartily tired of the war and 
wish to be on their former footing. 
They are promised great events from 
this year’s exertion.—If disappointed 
—you have only to persevere and the 
contest will soon be at an end. The 
present struggles are like the pangs of 
a dying man, violent but of short dura- 
tion. As life and fortune are risked by 
serving His Majesty, it is necessary that 
the latter shall be secured as well as 
the emoluments I give up, and a com: 
pensation for services agreed on, and a 
Sum advanced for that purpose—which 
I have mentioned in a letter which ac- 
companies this, which Sir Henry Clin- 
ton will not, I believe, think unreason- 
able. I have great confidence in the 
bearer, but beg Sir Henry will threaten 
him with his resentment in case he 
abuses the confidence placed in him 
which will bring certain ruin on me. 
The bearer will bring me 20 guineas and 
pay the remainder to Captain A., who 
is requested to receive the deposit for 
Mr. Moore. 


In the Clinton Papers is the note in 
the handwriting of Benedict Arnold, 
in which he tells the British Head- 
quarters of the methods he will use 
in forwarding treasonable correspon- 
dence under cover of otherwise inno: 
cent letters: 


In writings to be discovered by a 
process, F. is fire, A, acid. 

In general information, as to the Com- 
plexion of Affairs, an Old Woman’s 
health may be the subject. The Lady 
might write to me at the same time 
with one of her intimates, she will guess 
who I mean, the latter remaining igno- 
rant of the interlining and sending the 
letter. I will write myself to the friend 
to give occasion for a reply. This will 
come by a flag of truce, exchanged 
Officer, &c., every messenger remaining 
ignorant of what they are charged with, 
the letters may talk of merchandise & 
other nonsense. 


Sir Henry Clinton’s postscript to a 
letter written to his sisters in Eng- 
land tells of André’s execution. This 
letter was begun while he was still in 
doubt as to André’s fate and the post- 
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script was added when he received the 
information that André had been 
executed: 

The horrid deed is done. W [ashing. 
ton] has committed premeditated mur- 
der. He must answer for the dreadful 
Consequence. I feel beyond words to 
describe, but I cannot reproach myself 
in the least. The first burst of passion 
is over, I am calm and deliberate in 
my resentment. As you will observe in 
my correspondence with W [ashington] 
twice he is become a murderer and a 
Jesuit. God grant me patience, make 
Peace with Spain & give me 10,000 men 
more. Once more remember me to my 
good old Mother & dearest children. I 
do not despair dearest sisters of ap- 
pearing before next Xmas. 


But there were other such collec- 
tions destined to pass the Atlantic. 
During the American Revolution Lord 
George Germain was the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. Many are the 
stories which history has woven about 
this picturesque figure. He has been 
accused of every species of incompe- 
tence, and upon him has been laid the 
blame for the loss of the thirteen 
British Colonies in America which it 
was his especial province to retain. 
He conducted the American Revolu- 
tion from a desk chair at Westminster 
—and lost. What might not his papers 
contain, if they ever came to America 
and were investigated by American 
historians? To America they came in 
1927, when Mr. Clements added Lord 
George’s Papers to his rapidly ex- 
panding library. 

When examined, the Germain 
Papers proved everything that had 
been expected of them and much 
more. They covered both the French 
and Indian War and the American 
Revolution and, still more important, 
all the letters and dispatches which 
explain Great Britain’s mismanage- 
ment of the revolution; General 
Howe’s explanations of why he failed 
to succor the unlucky Burgoyne in 
1777; copies of the famous dispatches 
which Lord George said he sent to 
Howe, but could not prove he sent; 
Lord George Germain’s own copy of 
the Declaration of Independence; 
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Cornwallis’s complaint that the “un- 
lucky affair of Rall’s Brigade (Battle 
of Trenton) has given me a Winter 
campaign”; a long report of a British 
spy in Washington’s camp at Cam- 
bridge, 2 spy whose name was Ben- 
jamin Thompson, and who later be- 
came the renowned physicist, Count 
Rumford; the famous manuscript by 
Henry Hamilton, commander at De- 
troit, telling of his surrender to 
George Rogers Clarke, and thousands 
more of like importance and interest. 


Also among the Clinton Papers are 
Admiral Graves’s reports on the battle 
with De Grasse off the Virginia Capes 
in the first week of September, 1781. 
De Grasse with the French fleet held 
Cornwallis cooped up in Yorktown, 
while Washington and Rochambeau 
closed in on the land side. Graves, the 
British naval commander, made a 
desperate effort to break through and 
aid Cornwallis. He failed totally and 
reported to Clinton that “the French 
appear to have suffered, but not so 
much as our van * * * In this ticklish 
state of things your Excellency will 
see the little probability of anything 
getting into the York River by night 
and of the infinite risque to supplies 
sent by water.” Two weeks later, on 
Sept. 21, Graves reported again to 
Clinton that “the injuries received by 
the fleet in the action, added to the 
complaints of several very crazy ships, 
make it uncertain how soon the fleet 
can be got to sea.’”” An army comman- 
der subject to fits of blindness, a 
naval commander too timid to get to 
sea, and Cornwallis was doomed. 
Therefore, among the Clinton Papers 
is next found the memorable dispatch 
headed “Yorktown in Virginia, Octo- 
ber 20, 1781. To His Excellency Sir 
Henry Clinton, Sir, I have the mortifi- 
cation to inform your Excellency that 
I have been forced to give up the 
posts of York and Gloucester, and to 
Surrender the troops under my com- 
mand, by capitulation on the 19th 
inst. as prisoners of war to the com- 
bined forces of America and France.” 
Then fellow six pages of explanations 
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that he would not have allowed him- 
self to be caught at Yorktown had he 
not relied on Clinton’s promises of 
coming to his aid. After commenting 
on the gallantry of the troops under 
his command, he signs himself simply 
“Cornwallis.” Thus Britain lost thir- 
teen American Colonies, and negotia- 
tions for peace were soon under way. 

After Yorktown, Admiral De Grasse 
took his French fleet down into the 
West Indies. The incompetent Graves 
at New York was supplanted by the 
more vigorous Admiral George B. 
Rodney, who set sail at once in pur- 
suit of De Grasse, caught him near 
Martinique, and hence the Lord 
George Germain Papers reveal this 
dispatch from Rodney: 

The Formidable, at Sea, 15 April, 
1782. My Dear Lord: Permit me most 
sincerely to congratulate you on the 
most important victory, I believe, ever 
gained against our perfidious enemies 
the French. The battle was long, 
bloody and decisive, obstinately fought 
as if the fate of both nations depended 
upon the event. Success attended the 
British flag and the French Admiral 
with the Ville de Paris and four other 
ships remained as trophies of our vic- 
tory. I am sure you will pardon my not 
writing a long detail when I inform you 
that I have scarce had an hour’s sleep 
these five nights past. I therefore must 
beg leave to refer your Lordship to Lord 
Cranston, a man of perfect honour, an 
excellent Officer who acted as Captain 
of the Formidable during both actions. 
He will with pleasure tell you every 
particular you may wish to know. Par- 
don this short letter, but I really have 
scarce time to say with what strict sin- 
cerity and affection I have the honour 
to be with real truth and gratitude, 
Your Lordship’s most faithful and most 
obedient humble servant, G. B. RopNey. 


Although Mr. Clements had now 
brought to America the manuscripts 
relating to the conduct and conclusion 
of the American Revolution, there was 
still one more lot to be unearthed. 
The man who commanded at Boston 
when the war broke out in 1775 was 
neither Clinton, Germain nor Shel- 
burne. He was General Thomas Gage, 
a name familiar to every reader of 
American history. Gage was much 
more than the Governor of the Prov- 
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ince of Massachusetts in 1774-75; 
from 1763 to 1774 Gage had been 
Commander-in-Chief of all his Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s forces in North 
America. That meant he was virtually 
the Viceroy in America for the critical 
twelve years before the Revolution. 
Sir Henry Clinton had been crowded 
into the eastern seaboard during his 
tenure of office. General Gage ruled 
an empire which extended from New- 
foundland on the north to Florida 
on the south, and from Bermuda on 
the east to the Mississippi River on 
the west. Until 1927 his papers had 
lain, practically untouched by his- 
torians, at the country seat of the 
Viscounts Gage, Firle Place, Lewes, 
Sussex. General Gage had taken all 
his papers back to England with him 
in 1775 and there they had remained. 
In 1928 a disciple of the late Professor 
Alvord, Dr. Clarence E. Carter of 
Miami University, Ohio, located the 
Gage Papers. He spent many months 
examining them and upon his return 
to America informed Mr. Clements 
of what he had found. In 1929 nego- 
tiations were opened with Viscount 
Gage and in 1930 the twelve huge 
chests of General Gage’s papers once 
more recrossed the Atlantic Ocean. 
Although General Gage, like Sir 
Henry Clinton, had made his head- 
quarters at New York, the papers did 
not linger there but ‘were soon on 
their way to join the War Headquar- 
ters Papers of the British Army in 
the library at Michigan. 

Gage’s Papers are astonishingly 
complete; they included correspon- 
dence from and to all the various 
members of the Ministry in England, 
Secretaries of State, War Office, Navy 
Office, Treasury Office, and the Law 
Offices in London. There is bloc after 
bloc of letters from and to all the 
great Colonial Governors, like Thomas 
Hutchinson, Cadwallader Colden and 
John Penn; the Indian Superinten- 
dents, like Sir William Johnson and 
John Stuart; the army officers from 
Generals like Amherst and Carleton 
to Colonels like Bouquet and Brad- 
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street, and down to Lieutenants ang 
Ensigns holding frontier forts in 
Illinois or Alabama against the hordes 
of Indians let loose by the conspiracy 
of Pontiac. 


Major Gladwin’s letters from Detroit 
in 1763 and Major Robert Rogers’s 
letters from Mackinac have finally 
returned in the Gage Papers to the 
State from which they came. With 
them is found Captain Thomas Pres- 
ton’s own defense of his conduct in 
the Boston Massacre, and Major Pit- 
cairn’s solemn dispatch saying he did 
not fire the first shot at the Battle of 
Lexington. Here is a list of the in- 
habitants of Detroit with their prop- 
erty holdings in 1765; there is a sheaf 
of autographed letters by John Han- 
cock. Here is John Penn’s correspon- 
dence on the troubles incident to the 
founding of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
there are reports and immense manu- 
script maps on dredging out the Mis- 
sissippi River in the 1760s. Here are 
letters from merchants protesting 
against the stamp act and Townshend 
acts; there are letters from frantic 
Colonial Governors who cannot han- 
dle the mobs who are smashing prop- 
erty in protest against the taxes. Here 
is a map of the Ohio River from Pitts- 
burg to the Mississippi, by the first 
surveyors, and there is the famous 
Bernard Romans map of West Florida. 

All this is part of a much bigger 
story, at the University of Michigan, 
and elsewhere. As in the fifteenth cen- 
tury the disintegration of the Byzan- 
tine civilization threw the literary 
treasures of the East on the market 
whence they were eagerly seized by 
the business men and collectors of the 
Italian Renaissance, as in the eigh- 
teenth century a_ poverty-stricken 
Italy had to sell its treasures to the 
English gentry, swollen with the 
riches from India, so in twentieth- 
century Europe a great war has given 
impetus for another migration of 
books and manuscripts. This time 
America repeats what Italy did in the 
Quattrocentro and what England did 
in the Georgian epoch. 





The Pan-American Illusion 


By DIOMEDES DE PEREYRA 
Bolivian Novelist and Journalist 


HILE there is not as yet any 

W deep-rooted ill-feeling be- 

tween the United States and 
Hispanic-America, there exists, never- 
theless, an irritating situation which 
prevents the solution of their prob- 
lems, originating from four capital 
causes—the Monroe Doctrine and its 
odious child, armed intervention; 
America’s blustering policies, support- 
ed by the majority of the American 
press; the policies of extortion of the 
American capitalist in his dealings 
with Latin-American dictators; the 
superiority complex of the North 
American which has made him con- 
spicuously tactless and intolerant. All 
these factors, even more than differ- 
ences of blood and language, separate 
the two Americas, and the United 
States must modify them if it wants 
to render paramount peaceful influ- 
ences and constructive endeavors in 
its hemisphere, if it wishes to regain 
Hispanic-America’s recognition of 
leadership in the two continents, if, in 
short, it desires to banish the large 
amount of antagonism already engen- 
dered. 

The foremost question in the minds 
of Latin Americans is the Monroe Doc- 
trine. It is to them the most danger- 
ous of misinterpreted international 
documents, though once it stirred 
them to enthusiasm. The doctrine, 
which owes its existence to the neces- 
sity the United States felt of deter- 
ring the mother countries from efforts 
to reconquer their old colonies, was 
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proclaimed nine years after Bolivar 
had outlined his conception of Pan- 
Americanism in 1813 with these 
words: “Only a fraternal league of 


‘the countries of the New World and 


an unshakable harmony in govern- 
ment will make them redoutable to 
our enemies and respectable to other 
nations.” The Monroe Doctrine reads: 
“The American continents are hence- 
forth not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colonization by Euro- 
pean powers. * * We should 
consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety.’”’ Such being the 
substance of the Doctrine, the United 
States was hailed by the Latin-Ameri- 
can republics as “the great democracy 
presiding over the civilization of the 
New World,” and the statement itself 
as “one worthy of that classic land of 
liberty.” 

In 1847, however, the United States, 
succumbing to its desire to secure 
territory from Mexico, declared war 
on that country. Thus the United 
States, which through the protective 
Monroe Doctrine had been regarded as 
an idol, became a menace, and by the 
time Walker’s filibuster expedition to 
Central America was impudently car- 
ried out, the Monroe Doctrine had ac- 
quired the painful unpopularity it has 
today. However, in 1866, when Spain 
had made a last effort to recover its 
possessions on the Pacific, the United 
States had regained some of its lost 
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prestige by successfully mediating 
between that European power and 
its ex-colonies. A conference was 
held at Washington in 1870 at which 
a “perpetual armistice” was signed. 
This event re-established, to a certain 
extent, Latin America’s confidence in 
the friendship of the United States. 
But this does not mean that every- 
thing was forgotten. The Monroe Doc- 
trine remained a stumbling block to 
completely harmonious relations, and 
its three basic principles were more 
and more debated. 

“There shall be no future coloniza- 
tion in America by European powers,” 
was the first of these principles. Since 
it did not disclose the continental pol- 
icy to be pursued by the United States 
itself, some words limiting its own 
hegemony were found lacking. 


“There shall be no extension of the 
monarchical system to republican 


America,” says the second principle. 
What, then, was the status of Canada 
and the Guianas? And why had the 


United States permitted Great Britain 
to occupy the Falkland Islands in 
1831, when Argentina had been col- 
onizing them? 

“The United States will defend the 
independence of the American coun- 
tries against European aggression,” is 
the third principle. Again, it wiil be 
observed, ‘‘American” aggression is 
excluded. An interpretation of the 
genesis and scope of the Doctrine was 
thus rendered urgent, more especially 
as two corollaries relating to the seem- 
ing advantage sought by the United 
States had been appended to the docu- 
ment: “The European Governments 
are not to acquire any American terri- 
tories, even with the consent of the 
nation involved or by the adjustment 
of boundaries; non-American govern- 
ments cannot occupy any portion of 
the American republics even tempor- 
arily for the satisfaction of any kind 
of claims against these republics.” 

The Hispanic republics made many 
attempts to secure a pact by which 
the United States could be made to 
guarantee their boundaries. But then, 
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as now, no written agreement to that 
effect could be drawn up, for the 
United States asserted that it wished 
“no entangling alliances.” Today we 
see that this policy made possible its 
annexation of several Mexican prov- 
inces, control over the Isthmian terri- 
tory, military occupation of Nica- 
ragua since 1912 and many other acts 
of aggression, particularly in the 
smaller countries of the Caribbean. 
Latin Americans have therefore con- 
cluded that it was no mere accident 
that the United States was not in- 
cluded with Europe when the latter 
was mentioned in the Monroe Doctrine 
as a possible violator of American in- 
dependence. Hence their unanimous 
scorn for the doctrine. “Why,” they 
ask, “this perfidious document, pro- 
pounded as a magnanimous policy 
while operating with dictatorial blus- 
ter and a taunting, chameleonic inter- 
pretation?” Nor are they alone in 
condemning it. President Wilson in 
his address to the Mexican editors 
spoke of it in these withering terms: 


The famous Monroe Doctrine was 
adopted without the consent of any of 
the Central or South American States. 
We said: ‘‘We are going to be your big 
brother, whether you want us to be or 
not.’’ There was nothing in it to protect 
you from the aggression from us. Let 
us agree that if any of us—the United 
States included—violates the political in- 
dependence or the territorial integrity 
of any of the others, all the others will 
jump on her. 


Similar declarations of other prom- 
inent men, some of whom have advo- 
cated its abrogation, have so under- 
mined all trust in the Monroe Doctrine 
that no rhetorical protestations to 
the contrary or stressing of its orig- 
inal altruistic, almost philanthropic 
spirit, by other statesmen and intel- 
lectual leaders can restore it to respect 
unless it is amended and sanctioned 
internationally by all the Hispanic- 
American countries. They agree that 
the doctrine could be made America’s 
Magna Charta to the world. They like 
the principle it sets forth and respect 
it for the sentiment with which Bolivar 
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advocated it. They admit that it did 
help their cause of independence for 
fifty years in the last century. But 
they also see that today it falls short 
of all expectations as an instrument 
of conciliation and insist that it be 
perfected so as to become the hope 
and not the fear of future generations. 


;What stands in the way of this? A 
small minority of Congressmen, influ- 
enced by capitalistic interests and sup- 
ported by the jingoistic press which 
has failed to do its duty in the most 
momentous international problem con- 
fronting the United States. The “my- 
country-right-or-wrong”’ policy is cost- 
ing the United States millions of 
friends and more money than there is 
in all the oil fields of Central and 
South America. Sustaining imperial- 
istic interests on an issue so vital to 
the business and understanding of the 
two Americas is inexcusable short- 
sightedness, for. with sincerity and 
justice the press could have saved the 
United States the vexatious display 
of its army and navy and could have 
encouraged order and constitutional- 
ity without armed intervention within 
the few revolution-racked countries 
still in the throes of formation in the 
Caribbean. Such a policy would have 
marked an era of unassailable Pan- 
Americanism. Nevertheless, with un- 
flagging acrimony, certain newspapers 
have consistently and systematically 
misrepresented the people of Hispanic- 
America, in numberless articles, cari- 
catured them as low-brow, ape-like 
peons or as unprincipled rascals. False 
concepts such as these develop the 
American citizen’s superiority com- 
plex and the Latin American’s mis- 
conception of the United States. 

Mexico’s internal troubles, social, 
political and religious, have at various 
times led certain American publica- 
tions to urge the government to de- 
clare war on that country. Its agra- 
rian laws were denounced as arbitrary 
because recent Administrations de- 
sired to repudiate the unbearable con- 
ditions left by President Porfirio Diaz, 
who was a traitor to his country. He 
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bargained away hundreds of thou- 
sands of square miles of his country- 
men’s territory and squandered the 
proceeds to support his tyrannical 
government. If all American citizens 
had known the truth they would surely 
have sympathized with patriotic Mex- 
ico and rebuked all those whose culp- 
able alliances with irresponsible ty- 
rants have caused most of the dis- 
orders and international tangles in 
Central America. They would have 
understood better why President Wil- 
son also said: 

You hear of concessions to foreign 
capitalists in Latin.America. You do 
not hear of concessions granted to for- 
eign capitalists in the United States. 
They are not granted concessions. For- 
eigners are invited to make invest- 
ments. * * * The work is ours though 
they are welcome to invest in it. * * * 
Latin Americans have had harder bar- 
gains driven with them than any other 
peoples in the world. 


Holders of concessions in America 
should be made to take into consider- 
ation the legal authority of the offi- 
cials with whom they are dealing, just 
as an established business man inves- 
tigates the standing of an individual 
offering to sell diamonds at the price 
of crystals. The United States should 
regard as peculation the act of any 
man or company applying to a usurper 
of the wealth and rights of his coun- 
try for the acquisition of territories 
belonging solely to the people. If the 
United States really wants to base its 
international relations on good-will, 
such a ruling is necessary. It will 
eliminate would-be dictators in the 
small countries and discourage those 
colossal receivers of stolen goods who 
have bred the antagonisms and revo- 
lutions that so often have marred Pan- 
Americanism in the past. 


We know the very minutest details 
concerning captive or murdered Amer- 
icans in Mexico, and we are accus- 
tomed to read that the government of 
that country is incapable of establish- 
ing order at home. There are 14,000,- 
000 peons in Mexico—poor, illiterate 
Indians with scarcely any conception 
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of citizenship or patriotism; they con- 
stitute an outstanding problem in that 
country. Lawlessness from this as yet 
amorphous element must be expected 
for a long time to come, though crime 
in the best organized cities of the 
United States is far worse. Neither 
country, however, can guarantee the 
lives of aliens beyond its ability to 
do so. 

Every form of propaganda, includ- 
ing books, moving pictures, the stage, 
pamphlets and cartoons, has been used 
by prejudiced authors and travelers 
to belittle Hispanic-America. Trav- 
elogues depicting the traits of a hy- 
brid and degraded humanity in some 
of the Southern republics are even 
now in circulation. More intelligent 
writers have, of course, also visited 
Hispanic-America, but none has real- 
ized that in countries where Indians 
are most numerous, as in Mexico, 
Peru and Bolivia, the real citizen, the 
one with whom the United States must 
deal, keeps himself secluded. Hence 
the misleading impressions and re- 
ports of illiteracy, laziness, uncleanli- 
ness and of a kind of patriarchal 
existence. Prone to emphasize the pic- 
turesque aspect of the country, the 
unwary writer does not consider that 
there must be more representative 
people as he walks along up-to-date 
avenues, past attractive and even 
palatial homes. 

The United States must realize that 
Hispanic-America’s culture is equal to 
its own. As early as 1800 Central and 
South America produced great hu- 
manists and thinkers who are univer- 
sally known today. Not a few of the 
world’s greatest contributors to mod- 
ern journalism are Latin Americans. 
Their literary and scientific publica- 
tions run into the hundreds. In com- 
mercial enterprise itself they are be- 
ginning to rival the giant industrial- 
ists of North America. Simon I. 
Patino, the Bolivian multi-millionaire, 
is a self-made man, and one of the 
outstanding figures in the world’s 
mining industries. From the other 
republics have sprung scores of mil- 
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lionaires, most of them what we would 
term 100 per cent Latin Americans, 
that is, descendants of old Spanish 
colonists. Originally a mere handful, 
submerged by millions of ignorant 
natives, they have solved problems 
with which the United States never 
had to contend. Now they are stead- 
fastly striving to attain the highest 
form of republicanism, already within 
the grasp of Uruguay, and can point 
with pride not only to that highly cul- 
tured little country but also to Buenos 
Aires, Santiago de Chile, Rio de 
Janeiro, Ciudad de Méjico, Lima and 
other great cities, some much larger 
than Madrid or Rome. The press of 
the United States should foster honest 
opinion in its intercourse with them, 
denounce mercenary politics and mud- 
slinging writers, suppress mischiev- 
ous Hollywood motion-picture propa- 
ganda, discard old prejudices and 
study MHispanic-America  conscien- 
tiously and scientifically. With the 
tremendous power it wields, the press 
could achieve in a short time what 
diplomacy and well-meaning govern- 
ments have failed to accomplish. It 
could succeed where idealists, econo- 
mists, scholars, Admirals and great 
patriots have failed. Its duty is to pro- 
mote good-will and to avert friction. 
A natural outcome of the policy of 
the Big Stick has been shirtsleeve 
diplomacy. Washington has often been 
lax in the appeintment of political 
self-seekers to responsible positions in 
its foreign service. This has only lent 
color to the false impression prevailing 
in many countries of an uncouth, ill- 
tempered Uncle Sam. Great care has 
been exercised lately to avoid the repe- 
tition of past errors, but it is well to 
stress the point and to remember that 
every consideration should be made 
for Latin sensitiveness. Pedantic 
boasting of the progress at home with 
odious comparisons of the conditions 
of the countries they visit should be 
avoided when traveling in Latin Amer- 
ica. Its nationals are appreciative of 
constructive criticism, but they always 
resent intolerance and deprecation. 
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Another chief obstacle to Pan- 
Americanism is armed intervention. 
First taking the part of a few adven- 
turers, the United States bombarded 
the Falkland Islands in 1831, when 
they were in possession of Argentina. 
Later, after the British took the is- 
lands in spite of the Monroe Doctrine, 
the United States refused to pay for 
damages on the ground that their 
ownership had until then been in dis- 
pute. President Buchanan exalted 
Walker’s filibuster expedition to Cen- 
tral America. In 1854 the city of San 
Juan was burned by American forces. 
After other hostile incidents in Pan- 
ama and Paraguay, the Caribbean once 
more witnessed displays of armed 
force by the United States. Hispanic- 
America does not forget how in 1928 
marines were embarking for Nicara- 
gua to crush Sandino and his follow- 
ers, while envoys of the United States 
were presiding over the Pan-American 
Congress at Havana. Only the tact of 
Charles Evans Hughes and the good- 
will of the tried Latin-American dele- 
gates saved the conference from end- 
ing in disorder. 

Nicaragua, with its route for an- 
other interoceanic canal, is today the 
measure of capitalistic imperialism in 
the United States. America’s policy 
there accords with no fixed principle 
or established doctrine, but is a policy 
of intimidation. What other purpose 
could military occupation have? ° 

The whole idea of Pan-Americanism 
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needs revision, for its destiny rests in 
the hands of the United States, which 
must prepare to open wide the door to 
true fellowship. If it allows the pres- 
ent uncertainty to prevail after the 
next conference in Montevideo in 1932, 
then Argentina, Chile and Brazil will 
drop out of the Pan-American Union, 
and it will mean not only the end of 
that institution but development of 
the trend toward Europe, whose Latin 
countries have awakened to the fact 
that Central and South America can 
help them to defeat all adverse coali- 
tions. Led by Ortega y Gasset in 
Spain, Henry de Jouvenel and Maurice 
de Waleffe in France, scores of intel- 
lectuals in Fascist Italy, the move- 
ment is advancing steadily. Hispanic- 
America welcomes it, and if kept 
longer in doubt as to the intentions of 
Uncle Sam, will combine with Latin 
Europe. This will be all the more 
serious if one considers that the 
United States now occupies an un- 
popular position in the world. It has 
become the creditor of rival nations 
and is the first former colonial coun- 
try that has robbed Europe of its 
supremacy, a dangerous position to 
occupy. Washington must quickly re- 
move this newest and most dangerous 
of eventualities by radically changing 
its policy of evading the realities on 
the whole question of Pan-American- 
ism. It must work out a program that 
will make the American Common- 
wealth stand united on all issues. 





A New Source of State 
Revenue 


By RICHARD Woops EDMONDS 
Editorial Staff, Manufacturers’ Record 


HE greatest change that has 
T come over the tax systems of 
nations in many years has been 
the almost universal adoption by 
industrial countries of some form 
of the general sales or turnover tax. 
Great Britain and the United States 
are the only important industrial 
countries that have not come to it, but 
in this country four of our States are 
using it in one form or another, and in 
numerous others it is a live issue. 
After the World War the European 
governments, struggling under severe 
financial burdens, evolved and speed- 
ily adopted the general sales tax as it 
is used today; and with them it has 
become second only to the income tax 
as a revenue producer. In Germany, 
according to a League of Nations 
Memorandum on Public Finance, it 
produces about 15 per cent of the en- 
tire tax revenue, while in Austria it 
accounts for 22 per cent. In Belgium, 
France and Czechoslovakia the pro- 
portion falls between these extremes, 
amounting to approximately 21 per 
cent, 21 per cent and 18 per cent, re- 
spectively. Germany led the proces- 
sion with a turnover tax adopted in 
the Summer of 1918. France, Canada, 
Belgium and Italy had all fallen into 
line by 1921. Simultaneously, there 
was a strong agitation for a Federal 
sales tax in the United States, but 
today that issue is dead, and the 
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movement has spread to the State 
governments. 

Each of the foreign governments 
has worked out its own modification 
of the tax. In Canada it applies to 
sales made to retail dealers only, 
whether by manufacturers, whole- 
salers or jobbers. In others it may 
be levied on all sales, and a single 
commodity may be taxed five or six 
times in its course from the original 
raw material to the ultimate con- 
sumer. The Canadian form is usually 
known as a single-turnover tax, while 
the latter is a multiple-turnover tax. 
Naturally, the rate for each sale is 
lower in the latter, while administra- 
tion is much more complex and eva- 
sion correspondingly easier. In still 
other instances the tax may apply to 
retail sales only. The variations in 
this tax are far too numerous to be 
more than briefly mentioned. 

The Canadian turnover tax as it 
stands today is the product of rapid 
and sweeping changes carried out 
year by year since 1920. The list of 
exemptions has _ been repeatedly 
changed. The rates were raised from 
1 per cent in 1920 to 6 per cent in 
1923, and then stepped down, 1 per 
cent a year, to 3 per cent in 1928. 
Likewise, methods of collection have 
been adjusted and readjusted. In 
other words, the tax has been going 
through a period of intense ex- 
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perimentation and evolution. Much 
thought has been given to provision 
for certain payment once, without ex- 
acting payment twice on any com- 
modity. While sales from a manufac- 
turer or a wholesaler to a retailer are 
subject to the tax, sales at wholesale 
to a manufacturer, wholesaler or job- 
ber of goods that are to go through 
further processing, are exempt. At 
least this is the broad intent of the 
law. The yields of the turnover tax 
in Canada have varied greatly. In 
1920-21 they were $38,128,000. In 
1923-24 they reached a peak of $100,- 
990,000 and in 1927-28 they were $72,- 
100,000. In this last year they 
amounted to 34.7 per cent of the total 
internal revenue and to 19 per cent 
of the Dominion’s total tax revenue. 

In European countries, as in Can- 
ada, methods, rates and lists of ex- 
emptions vary from year to year and 
from country to country. Italy re- 
quires the use of revenue stamps at- 
tached to invoices or bills of sale, 


these stamps or the cash being sent 
directly to the Collector of Internal 


Revenue after every sale. Belgium 
uses much the same system. In Ger- 
many, France, Austria and Canada 
returns are made monthly, based on 
sworn statements of turnovers. In a 
good many countries returns are 
made quarterly, as in the State of 
West Virginia, while in others they 
may be made annually. This last is 
the case in the States of Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut. 

Wherever the multiple turnover tax 
has been employed, considerable diffi- 
culty has been encountered in equal- 
izing the burden between a manufac- 
turer who buys a partially completed 
product, performs one operation and 
resells it, and the manufacturer who 
performs many operations in con- 
verting the raw material into the 
finished product. The most successful 
method of avoiding discrimination 
against the single-process manufac. 
turer seems to be to lump the various 
operation taxes of the multiple-proc- 
ess manufacturer and assess the 
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whole as the product leaves his plant. 
Efforts at taxing the various steps 
within the plant have been far from 
satisfactory. Under any system, ad- 
ministration of this form of tax is 
much more complicated than for a 
single turnover tax like that used in 
Canada. 

Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Con- 
necticut and Kentucky are the States 
in this country that have actually 
adopted a sales tax in some form. 

In Pennsylvania there are mercan- 
tile license taxes, both wholesale and 
retail. The wholesale license tax pro- 
vides for an annual license fee of $5 
plus a tax of .05 per cent on the gross 
annual turnover, while the retail 
license tax provides for an annual 
license fee of $2 plus .1 per cent on 
the entire volume of the year’s busi- 
ness. Both of these rates are infini- 
tesimal, and the returns are small, 
amounting to $3,543,803 in the fiscal 
year 1925-26, and $3,774,189 in the 
following year. Although Pennsyl- 
vania levies no State tax on land, 
municipalities raised over $330,000,- 
000 from this source in 1927. 

West Virginia was the first of our 
States that set out deliberately to 
adopt a thoroughgoing sales tax when 
it put such a measure into effect on 
July 1, 1921. Its adoption arose out 
of the need for more revenue to meet 
the increased cost of government, a 
condition that has occasioned much 
more comment among our States in 
recent years than this obvious means 
of meeting the demand. At first the 
feeling was general in West Virginia 
that, since more revenue was needed, 
the coal mining, oil and natural gas 
industries should pay a larger share 
of the total, and a bill was initiated to 
tax those industries. By the time that 
bill emerged, however, it had grown 
considerably, and provided for a gross 
sales tax on all sales, commercial, in- 
dustrial and casual. Products of min- 
ing or of oil, gas and other minerals 
pay rates that vary from .42 per cent 
for coal to 1.85 per cent for natural 
gas. Manufacturers pay a rate of .21 
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per cent, regardless of whether goods 
are delivered within or outside the 
State, and gross incomes of contrac- 
tors, amusement houses and all other 
businesses pay rates varying with the 
business. Returns are made quarterly 
through sworn statements. The new 
tax replaced the corporation net in- 
come tax, which in its last year of 
operation, 1920-21, provided $1,332,- 
000. In 1921-22 the new tax brought 
in $1,462,379, and the following year, 
$2,708,000. In 1925 the rates were 
increased to those mentioned above, 
and in 1927-28 it brought in $3,805,- 
078. During the first seven years of 
its operation, ending June 30, 1928, it 
produced $20,818,195. From the 
State’s point of view, it has the doubt- 
ful advantage of making industries 
pay whether their year’s operations 
show a profit or loss. 

Connecticut levies a gross sales 
tax on unincorporated manufacturing 
and merchandising firms, This tax, 
adopted in 1921, corresponds with the 
net income tax levied on all corpora- 


tions since 1915, and was devised to 
make unincorporated business pay its 


share. Since it had to be adjusted to 
many small concerns that kept in- 
adequate records of net income, the 
gross sales form was used. Thus Con- 
necticut gets into the group on a 
technicality, for its gross sales tax 
applies to a very small.percentage of 
the State’s business. The rate on net 
incomes of corporations is 2 per cent, 
while that for unincorporated busi- 
ness is $1 per $1,000 for manufactur- 
ing or retail business and 25 cents 
per $1,000 of wholesale mercantile 
business. The unincorporated busi- 
ness tax produces a little over one- 
tenth as much as the net income tax 
on corporations and yielded $308,889 
in the 1930 returns, as compared with 
$2,983,966 for the corporation net in- 
come tax. 

Kentucky is the latest of the States 
to adopt any form of the sales tax. 
Here it applies to retail sales only, 
and was devised as a means of crip- 
pling the chain stores. A bill was 
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introduced into the Legislature pro- 
viding for a sales tax on the gross 
business of chain stores only, but was 
found to be unconstitutional, and was 
amended to apply to all stores, al- 
though graduated to fall most heavily 
on chain stores. The rate ranges 
from one-twentieth of one per cent 
for stores doing a business of $400,000 
annualiy but not over $500,000, to an 
even 1 per cent for stores doing a 
gross annual business of $1,000,000 or 
more. This tax has not yet given any 
account of itself as it was only 
adopted at the last session of the 
Legislature. 

In Florida and South Carolina the 
sales tax is being advocated as a sub- 
stitute for all or part of the tax on 
land, and in both States is being hotly 
contested. In Florida the tax would 
apply to retail sales only, and is pro- 
posed partly as a means of additional 
revenue, partly to relieve the tax on 
land. It is estimated that a rate of 
2 per cent would provide $20,000,000 
annually; would shift the tax burden 
“from 15 per cent of the people to all 
of them,” and put a considerable por- 
tion of it on tourists, while it would 
collect something from each of 450,- 
000 Negroes. Of this estimated $20,- 
000,000 it is proposed that about 
$10,200,000 be refunded to the coun- 
ties to enable them to reduce their 
land tax collections, if they will, while 
the balance would be used by the 
State. This proposal is part of a 
larger plan to revise the State’s 
finances, redeem local bond issues 
already in default and prevent further 
serious repudiations, Although it is 
true that the State has no bonded in- 
debtedness, drainage districts, bridge 
districts and every other imaginable 
sort of district were during the boom 
period organized at a furious rate and 
bond issues floated for them. Today 
the total of this indebtedness is over 
$700,000,000, and the few repudiations 
that have occurred so far are, it is 
said, only a forecast of many more to 
come unless the financial scheme of 
the State is revised. 





Northern Ireland’s First 
Ten Years 


By ARCHIBALD W. M. KERR 
Editorial Staff, Belfast Telegraph 


HE history of the six coun- 
[tes of Ulster which formed 

the government of Northern 
Ireland has been a chequered and 
eventful one. At the beginning, their 
union met with fierce opposition ex- 
pressed not only in speeches and reso- 
lutions but in acts of violence carried 
out by armed members of a wide- 
spread political organization. The 
time of turbulence and outrage has, 
it is to be hoped, passed away for 
ever, but a considerable party, bitterly 
opposed to the existence of a govern- 
ment in Ireland not under the juris- 
diction of Dublin, has still to be reck- 
oned with. 

The division of Ireland into two 
governmental areas which this party 
deplores was brought about by the 
existence of two groups of people 
cherishing ideals wholly at variance. 
The tendency in one case, as the late 
Lord Bryce would say, is centrifugal, 
and in the other centripetal. A major- 
ity of electors in the Free State desire 
to have their own flag, their own coin- 
age, their own postage stamps, their 
own army, a judicial system wholly 
independent of that of Great Britain, 
and separate diplomatic representa- 
tion abroad. The majority of electors 
in Northern Ireland wish for none of 
these things. They hold fast to the 
ideal of union with the sister island 
with which the economic interests of 
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Ireland are, in their opinion, indis- 
solubly connected. They regret that 
any tariff barrier should have been 
erected by one part of the former 
United Kingdom against the rest, and 
while they have their own Legislature 
they value highly the privilege of re- 
turning a number of representatives 
to Westminster. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
of the questions concerning the wel- 
fare of the people of Ireland, both 
North and South, is that of land pur- 
chase. Agriculture is and probably 
will continue to be the most vital of 
their industries, and in the past at 
least the payment of heavy rents 
pressed severely on many of the farm- 
ers in the North, where small hold- 
ings predominated to a great extent. 
Though this question is one of those 
specially reserved to the Imperial 
Parliament, the Northern Govern- 
ment, by judicious pressure, has se- 
cured the passing of beneficial land 
purchase legislation. 

Since the land purchase act of 
1925 came into operation, the Land 
Commission has been busily engaged 
in hearing applications of tenants, and 
very valuable work has been accom- 
plished in making farmers the owners 
of the soil they occupy. An amending 
act was passed by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in 1929 in circumstances which 
require some explanation. The North- 
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ern Ireland land act of 1925 contem- 
plated the completion of the process 
of land purchase by May 27, 1929. 
Because the number of holdings af- 
fected by the act proved greater than 
was anticipated, it was found im- 
possible to complete the hearing of 
all cases before that date. To prevent 
tenants whose holdings were not 
vested in the Land Purchase Commis- 
sion by May 27, 1929, suffering hard- 
ship, it was arranged that, where vest- 
ing was not possible at that date, the 
tenant should continue to pay his rent 
to the landlord. When the holding is 
vested in the commission the tenant 
purchaser will receive back from that 
body a sum equal to the amount paid 
in excess of the amount of the pur- 
chase annuity which he would other- 
wise have been paying during the 
same period. He will thus be no worse 
off than his neighbors whose holdings 
were vested in the commission on the 
date originally fixed. The cost of this 
is borne by the government of North- 
ern Ireland, but the number of cases 
affected was not very large and the 
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sum required has been estimated at 
about $250,000. 


The situation regarding land pur- 
chase is by no means ideal in the Free 
State, where many tenants are com- 
plaining of the delay in having their 
cases heard. Moreover, the position 
of the tenant-farmer who is purchas- 
ing his holding in the Free State is 
much less favorable than in Northern 
Ireland, since the government there 
retains the right to take possession 
of the land if such action seems desir- 
able. In that case the tenant will only 
be repaid the amount he has actually 
paid toward the purchase and will 
lose the value of any improvements 
he has effected in the meantime. 


Sometimes it is said that there is 
a large Nationalist majority in the 
counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh 
who have been forced, against their 
will, to enter the State of Northern 
Ireland. This statement is mislead- 
ing. The population of the two coun- 
ties has for many years been very 
evenly divided between Nationalists 
and Unionists. In the constituencies 
of East, South and North Tyrone the 
voting at successive elections for 
representatives in the British Parlia- 
ment was extremely close, and vic- 
tory inclined by tiny majorities now 
to one side, now to the other. Condi- 
tions in Fermanagh were much the 
same. 

Again it is asserted at times that 
the Northern Government has acted 
unfairly toward the minority in the 
abolition of proportional representa- 
tion, an electoral system which was 
tried and found wanting. It proved 
cumbrous, tedious and expensive, and 
the closeness of the results produced 
by it in many elections dangerously 
fanned the flame of political ill-feel- 
ing. This system was forced upon 
Northern Ireland by an act of the 
British Parliament in 1920 as a tem- 
porary measure, and the Legislature 
was given power to terminate it after 
a limited period had elapsed. This was 
done with the assent of a large major- 
ity of the electors and the net result 
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of the return to the ordinary method 
of voting left the Nationalists with 
about the same strength in the North- 
ern House of Commons as before. 
Tyrone and Fermanagh combined sent 
four Nationalists and four Unionists 
to the local Parliament under propor- 
tional representation and today the 
proportion is exactly the same. The 
delimitation of constituencies in 
Northern Ireland, as now existing, 
has been carried out with great care, 
after a judicial inquiry at which all 
persons interested had a right to be 
heard. In practice it appears to have 
worked admirably. 

Belfast, as the capital of Northern 
Ireland, has assumed a much greater 
importance than it possessed as an 
ordinary city. At times there have 
been complaints as to alleged faults 
in departmental administration, but 
what city of any size has been free 
from them? Like all human institu- 
tions, Belfast Corporation may have 
its faults, but it cannot well be termed 
corrupt and unprogressive with any 
regard for facts. What may be termed 
the acid tests of municipal manage- 
ment is to consider the amount of 
taxes which the citizens must pay for 
services rendered in the light of the 
efficiency of those services. 

The gas and electricity departments 
of the Belfast City Council are models 
of economy and good management 
while the street car service, carrying 
passengers long distances at low 
fares, is yielding a handsome profit 
each year. Moreover, the Belfast mu- 
nicipal taxes will bear comparison 
with those in most British cities, while 
a substantial reduction in the charges 
for electricity has been effected re- 
cently. The gross profit on the munic- 
ipally owned gas plant of Belfast for 
the year ended March 31, 1930, was 
nearly $750,000. After making all nec- 
essary deductions and large alloca- 
tions for municipal purposes, such as 
the interest and sinking fund on new 
City Hall stock, a balance of over 
$160,000 was placed to the credit of 
the appropriations account. In the 
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same period the municipal electric 
plant showed a surplus of over $320,- 
000. The city street cars and omnibuses 
together had a surplus which after 
deducting loan charges and liabilities 
amounted to more than $360,000. 

The position occupied by Northern 
Ireland in regard to the central gov- 
ernment at Westminster is similar to 
that of all States which are members 
of Federal Legislative systems—the 
United States, Canada, Australia and 
South Africa. There are advantages 
and possibly disadvantages attached 
to the relationship, but it must be 
remembered in this connection that 
the people of Northern Ireland never 
demanded a Legislature distinct from 
that of the United Kingdom, and they 
had no alternative but accepting the 
existing Constitution or throwing 
in their lot with the Free State. 

The legislative and executive activ- 
ity of the Government of Northern 
Ireland is limited, but within the scope 
allowed it has not been idle. Long 
overdue reforms in the domain of edu- 
cation, for example, have been carried 
out. Almost all primary schools in 
Northern Ireland were, in the old 
days, small and unsanitary buildings, 
but a great change for the better is 
now taking place. Splendid large new 
schools have been erected and old 
structures have been enlarged and 
renovated. The good work done on 
behalf of agriculture in Northern Ire- 
land has greatly aided the marketing 
of butter, eggs and milk, the breeding 
of cattle, sheep and pigs. Active steps 
have been taken by the government 
to promote research in regard to the 
selection of the best seed for flax 
growing and to assist the campaign 
for publicity in the linen trade. The 
shipbuilding firms also have been 
helped by guaranteed credits to tide 
over a difficult period. 

The question of the contribution 
which Northern Ireland is able to pay 
yearly to the Imperial Exchequer has 
after some controversy been settled 
on an equitable basis. Much credit is 
due for this to H. M. Pollock, Minister 
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of Finance, who from the first repudi- 
ated the assertion that the State could 
afford to pay over $35,000,000 a year 
into the British Treasury as well as 
provide for its own services. This 
amount was, no doubt, assessed by 
the British financial advisers when 
the Constitution for the new State 
was being drafted, but it was imme- 
diately challenged by the representa- 
tives of Northern Ireland as based on 
an extremely erroneous calculation, 
and the contribution was eventually 
reduced to reasonable proportions. 

The boundary set up between the 
Irish Free State and Northern Ireland 
by the act of 1920 has remained, and 
there is no reason to apologize for or 
to deplore its existence. It was exam- 
ined by a commission set up by the 
MacDonald Government in 1924 at 
the request of the Free State. That 
commission confirmed the frontier as 
the best which could be delimited in 
pursuance of Article XII of the agree- 
ment between the representatives of 
Great Britain and those of the Free 
State. This agreement, known as the 
“Treaty,” was concluded in 1921, “in 
accordance with the wishes of the 
inhabitants so far as shall be com- 
patible with economic and_ geo- 
graphic conditions.” The decision of 
the Boundary Commission is both 
legally and morally binding upon the 
Free State Government; at whose re- 
quest it was created. 

The cessation of agitation for the 
inclusion of the “Six Counties’ or 
part of them in the Free State, which 
has been noticeable since the decision 
of the commission was announced, has 
brought about a much better feeling. 
If the prospects of union between the 
two States appear very far distant 
at the moment, the cause is to be 
found largely in the policy of the Free 
State Government. It has created a 
tariff barrier between its territory 
and that of Northern Ireland and has 
set up another and even more formi- 
dable barrier by enforcing the teach- 
ing of Gaelic in the schools. Further- 
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more, the Government of the Free 
State has gone to great lengths in 
asserting its independent status in a 
way of which Irish Unionists could 
not be expected to approve. 

It is impossible to believe that men 
whose forefathers have for many gen- 
erations been passionately loyal to 
the British monarchy will accept 
without protest the omission of the 
King’s head from coins as well as 
postage stamps, and of his name from 
legal documents, as well as from men- 
tion at public functions. Such things 
may be considered trifles by many in 
the Free State, but in Northern Ire- 
land they are noted and keenly re- 
sented. At the same time, there is no 
ill-will toward the southern part of 
the country, but there is undoubtedly 
a feeling of satisfaction that the 
North is not subjected to rule based 
on principles with which the majority 
of the people are in total disagree- 
ment. 

The political leaders in Northern 
Ireland are not lacking in powers of 
vision, as their opponents assert. They 
realize that before many years have 
elapsed a sound and practical fiscal 
system will inevitably secure the linen 
and the agricultural products of 
Ulster from unfair foreign competi- 
tion in British markets. They also be- 
lieve that the closer connection of the 
different parts of the British Empire 
by the bonds of a well-devised scale 
of tariff preferences must soon come 
about. The Free State has as much 
to gain as Northern Ireland from the 
development of closer commercial re- 
lations within the empire, and any 
movement which will bring their gov- 
ernments together is likely to take 
place in this direction if at all. The 
more the people of the Free State 
endeavor to further the ideal of com- 
plete severance from Great Britain 
and the rest of the empire, the higher 
will be the barrier they will raise be- 
tween themselves and the North. The 
remedy for this lies entirely in their 
own hands. 





A Practical Use for Cosmic Rays 


By WATSON DAVIS 
Managing Editor, Science Service 


since Dr. R. A. Millikan, one of 
America’s Nobel prizemen in 
physics, showed the extension of the 
spectrum of so-called ether waves far 
into the regions of short waves or 
high frequencies by his measurements 
of the cosmic radiations. Now he has 
found a practical use for them. He 
predicted to the National Academy of 
Sciences that these rays, that unre- 
mittingly bombard the earth from the 
depths of space with a penetration a 
thousand times that of the hardest 
X-rays, will soon be delivering to sci- 
entists information that will aid in 
predicting, if not controlling, meteor- 
ological events. The electroscope for 
measuring cosmic rays, now known 
only in laboratories for physics, 
promises to become a rival of the 
familiar barometer for measuring the 
condition of the air overhead here on 
earth. Dr. Millikan sees the day com- 
ing when it will be a part of the 
equipment of every weather bureau 
station. This practical application of 
radiations, which when first measured 
by Dr. Millikan seemed of scientific 
interest solely, comes as the result of 
research undertaken by Dr. Millikan 
this year in order to check up on sug- 
gestions from other physicists that 
the cosmic rays might be high-speed 
electrons instead of true ether waves 
of extremely short length. 
This task led him to within 200 
miles of the magnetic north pole. Re- 
cently he returned from Churchill, at 
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the end of the Canadian railroad that 
has been built to the west shore of 
Hudson’s Bay, only 700 miles due 
south of the geographical north pole. 
To this remote point he carried in- 
struments and lead shields that 
weighed 500 pounds and there he ob- 
served night and day for a week to 
determine the intensity of the cosmic 
rays. Theoretical calculations by Dr. 
P. S. Epstein, one of Dr. Millikan’s 
colleagues, showed that if the high- 
speed electron theory of cosmic radia- 
tion were correct there should be a 
large concentration near the magnetic 
fields of the earth because of the in- 
fluence of the earth’s field upon the 
speeding electrons. But Dr. Millikan 
did not find any difference in the in- 
tensity of cosmic rays at Pasadena 
and Churchill when he allowed for 
the density of the atmosphere above 
the two places at the times of obser- 
vation and for the earth radiations 
that also affect the electroscope. His 
Churchill results agreed with obser- 
vations he had made in previous 
years in the Bolivian high Andes, on 
Pike’s Peak on several occasions, at 
the bottom of a high California lake, 
and from sounding balloons that 
reached great heights. In computing 
these results of various observations, 
Dr. Millikan found the usefulness of 
his electroscope in measuring the 
weight of the atmosphere above the 
instrument. 

It was early realized by Dr. Milli- 
kan that the blanket of air above the 
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earth influenced the readings of the 
electroscope because it acts as an ab- 
sorbing shield for the cosmic rays. The 
heavier the air above, the fewer the 
rays that got through to affect the 
electroscope. Thus it was necessary 
to subtract from the readings of the 
electroscope when the instrument was 
on a high mountain to make them 
comparable with observations at a 
lower altitude. So also there must be 
a correction for the barometric pres- 
sure, Dr. Millikan concluded, because 
the varying amounts of air over an 
observing point should be allowed for 
and the barometer readings simply 
reflect approximately the varying 
weights of the atmosphere above. But 
when all the cosmic ray intensities 
were computed to allow for the baro- 
metic pressure, there still remained a 
fluctuation in the amount of cosmic 
rays reaching earth. For a while Dr. 
Millikan thought this meant that the 
Milky Way might when overhead in- 
crease slightly the intensity of the 
cosmic rays. But finally he concluded 
that neither the Milky Way nor the 
nearest of the spiral nebulae, An- 
dromeda, nor any celestial object had 
anything to do with it. He found that 
the daily fluctuations were concerned 
with the changes in the earth’s own 
atmosphere and that the constancy 
of the cosmic rays could be put to 
work to detect them. * 

Physicists and mathematicians have 
joined forces and the theoretical con- 
sequences of many new ideas in phys- 
ics have been tested in laboratories of 
physics and at astronomical observa- 
tories where vision reaches far into 
the heavens. Witness the fulfillment 
of Einstein’s predictions, the explo- 
ration of the atom guided by the 
quantum theory, and the other 
achievements of mind in relation to 
matter and energy. 

Naturally these explorations con- 
tinue. One of the latest formulations 
is by Professor G. N. Lewis of the 
University of California, known for 
his pioneer idea of atomic structure 
and his studies upon the reversibility 
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of time. He presented his principle of 
complete identity to the Nationa] 
Academy of Sciences at its recent 
Pacific Coast meeting. As a result it 
will be possible for scientists to deter. 
mine experimentally for the first 
time in history whether or not two 
particles of matter are precisely the 
same or not. 

In the older classical physics it was 
assumed that two bodies, both having 
the same mechanical and electrical 
properties, would show the same be- 
havior regardless of their complete 
identity. This assumption must he 
abandoned in atomic physics. “We 
must distinguish sharply between 
identical particles and those that are 
only quasi-identical, in the sense that 
they are the same in mass, charge 
and the potential fields to which they 
give rise,” Professor Lewis said. “All 
the results which have hitherto been 
obtained in quantum mechanics are 
valid even if we assume that two par- 
ticles such as two electrons or two 
helium nuclei are only quasi-identical. 
The postulate of complete identity is 
a new mathematical condition which, 
operating simultaneously with the 
wave equation and its boundary con- 
ditions, restricts the number of pos- 
sible solutions of the equation and 
thus gives rise mathematically to a 
number of exclusion laws such as 
those which have been empirically ob- 
tained.” 

The principle of identity as applied 
by Professor Lewis explains mathe- 
matically why many situations and 
states of atoms and their parts “do 
not exist in nature” despite the fact 
that they seem to be allowed to exist 
by the consequences of the relativity 
theory, quantum mechanics, wave 
theories and other new conceptions of 
physics. The explanation of these ex- 
ceptions to the rule will allow physi- 
cists to proceed with more confidence. 

A new idea of the constitution of 
space was presented to science when 
Dr. P. A. M. Dirac, young Cambridge 
physicist already famous in mathe- 
matical circles, announced to the 
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Bristol meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence his new theory that there is 
everywhere an infinite destiny of neg- 
ative energy electrons. Gone is the 
idea that there is absolutely nothing 
in a perfect vacuum, for Dr. Dirac 
said: “A perfect vacuum is now to be 
considered aS a region of space in 
which all the states of negative 
energy and none of those of positive 
energy are occupied.” Everything that 
is material to us, all the material 
things of the universe, are made up of 
“holes” in this vast space sea of nega- 
tive energy, according to Dr. Dirac’s 
theory. In other words, things that 
actually exist and can be experi- 
mented with have positive energy and 
can be considered to be vacant places 
in the space of minus or negative 
energy. In a way, this is a modern 
substitute for the ether. 

Dr. Dirac told the physicists what 
they have long wished to know, just 
what is the nucleus of the hydrogen 
atom, better known as the proton. He 
said: “It will be a sort of hole in the 
distribution of negative energy elec- 
trons. To make the hole disappear 
which we can do by filling it up with 
an electron of negative energy, we 
must put into it a negative amount of 
energy. This means that the hole it- 
self will have a positive energy. It 
now appears reasonable to interpret 
this hole as a proton.” 

The importance of this conception 
is evident from the fact that science 
now conceives of all chemical ele- 
ments being made up of protons and 
electrons, the simplest of elements be- 
ing hydrogen consisting of one proton 
and one electron. “There are theoreti- 
cal reasons for believing in a connec- 
tion between the two kinds of par- 
ticles, electrons and protons,” Dr. 
Dirac explained. “They are not inde- 
pendent and there is ultimately only 
one kind of fundamental particle in 
nature. This connection is in fact 
rather forced upon us by general con- 
siderations about the symmetry be- 
tween positive and negative charge 
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which prevents us from building up a 
theory of negatively charged electrons 
without bringing in also the positively 
charged protons.” 

The ordinary electron of positive 
charge is the fundamental unit of elec- 
tricity and plays a vital réle in every 
electrical device such as a radio tube. 
When a hole in Dirac’s space of nega- 
tive energy electrons is filled there 
must be the disappearance of an ordi- 
nary electron. “This disappearance of 
a hole would thus be interpreted,” Dr. 
Dirac stated, “as an electron and a 
proton annihilating one another, their 
energy being emitted in the form of 
electromagnetic radiation. There ap- 
pears to be no reason why such proc- 
esses should not actually occur some- 
where in the world. They would be 
consistent with all the general laws of 
nature, in particular with the law of 
conservation of electric charge. The 
frequency of occurrence of such proc- 
esses must, however, be very small 
under ordinary conditions as those 
processes have never been observed in 
the laboratory.” 

Crystals of rubber,an important step 
toward the discovery of this familiar 
material’s composition, have been 
produced in the chemical laboratories 
of the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards at Washington. In achieving this 
result it was necessary for Dr. W. H. 
Smith, chemist, to make the purest 
rubber yet produced. A long process 
of purification gave a block of rubber 
as transparent and colorless as win- 
dow glass. This material, dissolved in 
ether, and cooled to 80 degrees below 
zero Centigrade, formed minute crys- 
tals of rubber, plainly visible under 
a magnifying glass. Dr. Smith even 
succeeded in photographing at this 
low temperature the fine crystals of 
rubber and he expects in the near fu- 
ture to publish a scientific report on 
his work. 

Once a small quantity of the crys- 
tals is isolated, the chemical com- 
position can be determined by burn- 
ing them and otherwise analysing 
them. This should give the true for- 
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mula of rubber, which the best es- 
timates indicate may have the molec- 
ular composition of some multiple of 
five carbon atoms and eight hydrogen 
atoms. When the structure and com- 
position of rubber are definitely known 
there will be much greater hope of its 
synthesis from common sources of 
carbon and hydrogen, such as coal. 
The researches just made at the 
United States Bureau of Standards 
may therefore in the distant future 
lead to the freedom of the United 
States from the dominance of foreign- 
grown rubber, but for the immediate 
future chemical methods of produc- 
tion are not expected to compete with 
the natural product. Rubber was dis- 
tilled for the first time in history 
when Dr. Smith took some of the 
pure, colorless rubber and by placing 
it in a vacuum at 100 degrees Centi- 
grade temperature succeeded in mak- 
ing it evaporate from one side of a 
flask and solidify on the other side. 


A second skull of Sinanthropus has 
come to light in material taken out of 
the limestone caves at Choukoutien, 
about forty miles from Peiping, where 
the original ‘Peking Man” skull was 
discovered by a young Chinese geolo- 
gist, W. C. Pei, last December. The 
material containing the new specimen 
was removed from the site last Octo- 
ber to the Geological Survey’s ceno- 
zoic research laboratory, located in 
the Rockefeller Foundation hospital 
in Peiping and was carefully worked 
over under supervision of the labora- 
tory’s honorary director, Dr. David- 
son Black, who reported the discov- 
ery to the Chinese Geological Survey. 
In July several uncrushed fragments 
of bone were revealed. When chiseled 
out of the hard matrix and pieced to- 
gether these were found to represent 
the greater part of the vault and a 
portion of the base of a Sinanthropus 
skull which evidently belonged to a 
young adult male. 

Dr. Black is now inclined to believe 
that the skull found last December 
was that of an adolescent girl, though 
he admits this is pure surmise based 
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largely on the general shape of the 
forehead. The new specimen lacks the 
general pentagonal shape usually as. 
sociated with female skulls, and 4a]. 
though somewhat fragmentary, yields 
valuable information concerning cer. 
tain parts, including the sphenoid and 
nasal bones, which were not repre- 
sented in the previous find. Compared 
with the latter it also presents slight 
but significant differences in shape 
and size which Dr. Black thinks may 
possibly be due to a difference in sex, 

Just where the Peking man fits into 
the scale of human evolution is not 
yet entirely certain, so perhaps the 
second specimen will help answer this 
question. It is generally agreed that 
he lived considerably after the Java 
ape-man, Pithecanthropus erectus, 
who probably walked the earth some 
half million years ago. Dr. Black, who 
first described the Chinese specimen, 
has expressed the opinion that it is 
older than the Neanderthal man, 
whose age is estimated at about 40,- 
000 years. Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, however, last 
Spring announced his opinion that the 
Peking skull was very similar to the 
Neanderthal specimens, so that it 
would be about the same age. In any 
event, it is quite certain that Sinan- 
thropus lived many thousands of 
years ago. 

The fossils of Sinanthropus will 
provide the most valuable clue yet 
unearthed for solving the riddle of 
early man, Professor G. Elliot Smith, 
noted British anthropologist, pre- 
dicted in a lecture before the Chinese 
Geological Society at Peiping. Profes- 
sor Smith described the discoveries as 
unique in the whole history of anthro- 
pology and predicted that the evi- 
dence would throw a flood of light on 
the nature of the primitive brain. Pro- 
fessor Smith’s complete conclusions 
are eagerly awaited by the scientific 
world because of the controversy that 
is raging over the birthplace of man- 
kind. Some authorities place it in Cen- 
tral Asia, but Professor Smith, and 
others, favor Africa. 
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TO THE 
LEAGUE 
Briand: ‘‘What 
will that man do 
with my child?’’ 
—De Groene 
Amsterdammer 


WHICH ROAD 
TO PEACE? 


-Adams Service 
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FISHING AT 
GENEVA 
Mr. Graham vainly 
seeks a tariff truce 


—Glasgow Eve. 
Times 


THE DAWN OF A 
DOUBT 
Britannia (as Mrs. 
Micawber): ‘‘I am 
almost beginning to 
think that the day is 
not very far distant 
when it may become 
necessary for me— 
though with extreme 
reluctance—to desert 
Mr. Micawber’’ 


—Punch, London 
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THE MINIATURE- 
GOLF WIDOW 


—Daily Express, 
London 


AUSTRALIA’S 
COLD-WATER 
CURE 
British Lion: ‘‘Are 
you doing that be- 
cause you like it?’’ 
Kangaroo: ‘‘No, 
because I must. 
And, take my word 
for it, it won’t be 
long before you'll 
have to do the 
same’’ 


-Punch, London 





MANY’S 
ECONOMIC 
TROUBLES 

Don’t scream 


so, Michel; 

you’re not 
at the 

bottom yet 


—Kladder- 
adatsch, 
Berlin 


THE GERMAN ELECTION 


Beautiful friendship of the Fascists and Communists 
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—Birmingham Mail 


THE PEACE 
PALM 
Germany 
reaches for 
treaty- 
revision 
fruit 


—Kladder- 
adatsch, 
Berlin 
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NEW YORK’S 
JUDICIAL 
CORRUPTION 


Eliza (the Tam- 
many Tiger) 
crossing the ice 


—New York 
American 


SOVIET 
WHEAT 
DUMPING 


Casting our 
bread upon the 
waters in 1920— 
and getting it 
back fourfold 

in 1930 
—New York 
Herald 
Tribune 
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Uncle Sam: ‘‘I wonder if he is satis- 
fied with his employment?’’ 


—Charlotte Observer 


CAUTION 
Passengers 
are warned 

against step- 
ping aboard 
before the 
boat arrives 
—New York 


Herald 
Tribune 


OUR MODERN DAMOCLES 
—The New York Times 
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A Month’s History 
of the Nations 


INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


that during the 

past few months 
the writer has had oc- 
casion to visit practi- 
cally all the European capitals except 
Moscow. Wherever possible he has 
discussed with officials at the Min- 
istries of Finance and the Central 
Banks, as well as American diplo- 
matic representatives, the political and 
economic situation, both internally 
and in relation to neighboring States, 
and he has checked their views 
through conversations with the man 
on the street. Obviously, on such a 
hurried trip, only a very superficial 
view could be obtained, and its only 
value is that it covers a rather wide 
geographical area and includes a 
number of countries a little off the 
beaten road of American travel. 

At the root of the evils from which 
Europe is suffering, and it is very 
ill indeed, is a superheated national- 
ism. From it spring all sorts of eco- 
nomic disorders, and these, in their 
turn, breed political discontent. Very 
few people will deny that patriotism, 
the desire to protect one’s own coun- 
try and to promote its interests, is 
one of the noblest of human emotions, 
and it is not to be decried, but, like 
other emotions, when it is not gov- 
erned and tempered, it is likely to 
lead one into paths that are curious 
and unpleasant. 


I has so chanced 
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By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


Princeton University; 
History Associate 


Almost every one is 
now ready to admit 
that the constitution 
of Europe, as estab- 
lished by the peace 
treaties, is very faulty, but it is prob- 
ably as good a one as could have been 
drawn in the passion-laden atmosphere 
of Paris in 1919. The treaty-makers 
furnished at least a foundation on 
which the rebuilding of Europe could 
be begun. If some of the beneficiaries 
received too much, as possibly Ru- 
mania and Poland, and some other 
States too little, as Hungary and Ger- 
many vociferously claim, boundaries 
were in fact established, and within 
them the States were able to erect 
their governments. No one of them, 
to be sure, received all it wanted, 
though some obtained territory to 
which their claim now seems doubt- 
ful. Several Italians, by no means 
hostile to the present government, 
have admitted to me that they ques- 
tioned the desirability of the annexa- 
tion of the territory about Fiume. 
There are a good many thoughtful 
Czechs who do not feel confident that 
their borders comprize only so much 
land as is rightfully theirs. With 
populations as intermingled as they 
are, particularly in Southeastern 
Europe, anything like absolute justice 
is impossible. If all the areas in which 
Czechs and Slovaks, Magyars and 
Italians form a majority of the popu- 
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lation were united with the States to 
which they are naturally allied, their 
countries would be surrounded by 
hosts of little islands in the midst of 
an alien sea. The resulting situation 
would be tragic, far worse than the 
present. 

The problem of minorities is by no 
means a new one in Europe. The 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, to cite the 


most notable example, was a con-- 


glomerate of minorities which lived, 
uneasily perhaps but fairly happily, 
under its dominion. Stability, at least, 
they had. This was lost when the 
empire fell in ruins and there was a 
new allotment, but the new States do 
not feel quite sure of themselves. 
Lacking confidence, they are fre- 
quently strident in the assertion of 
their national aspirations and rights, 
and very fearful lest any should be 
lost. They are disturbed, and with very 
good reason, at any suggestion of a 
change in the status quo. Yugoslavia 
is greatly worried over the attitude 
of Italy, not only in Albania but in 
the other Balkan States. She has no 
great affection for France, but she 
is alarmed at the growth of Italian 
influence in Rumania and Bulgaria. 
The marriage of Boris to an Italian 
princess will not be welcomed in Paris 
or Belgrade. The French are fighting 
very hard to retain their position. 
The fine building of the Alliance 
Francaise in Sofia was put up and is 
maintained, it is said, by the French 
Government. Similar evidences are 
common. This struggle for power 
adds to Balkan uneasiness. In fact, a 
large share of the responsibility for 
the ferment in that troubled area rests 
still, as it always has done, on the 
shoulders of the great powers. 
Political unrest is by no means con- 
fined to Southeastern Europe. Despite 
the silence of the press in regard to 
it (and for this there are very good 
reasons) there is in Italy, just below 
the surface, a very large volume of 
opposition to the Fascist régime, par- 
ticularly in respect to its financial 
policy. The weight of taxation, in sup- 
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port of the grandiose governmenta] 
program, is increasingly heavy. In 
Spain the opinion is generally ex. 
pressed that a republic is just over 
the horizon, not because of any deep. 
seated dislike of monarchical instity- 
tions but because there is no compe- 
tent heir to the throne. The progres- 
sive Catalans do not like to be tied 
to the ultraconservative Castilians, 
and scarcely consider themselves 
Spaniards at all. Spain’s neighbor, 
Portugal, has not been conspicuously 
successful in the organization of 
democratic institutions, but the re- 
public is generally believed to be an 
improvement on the monarchy it 
superseded. Pilsudski still rules Po- 
land with a rod of iron, but his 
prestige seems to be waning. The 
return of the Habsburgs is widely dis- 
cussed in Hungary. Whether it will 
be permitted remains to be seen. 
Horthy and the present government 
are very well entrenched and they 
have most effective methods of con- 
trolling the elections. No one likes to 
divest himself of power. Germany and 
Austria are threatened by a Fascist 
minority, which openly advocates the 
use of violence, if in no other way 
they can secure control of the govern- 
ment. The Lapua movement in Fin- 
land is inspired by the same theories. 

The economic distress, from which 
every country is now suffering, is 
both a cause and a result of national- 
istic excesses. If men are comfortable 
and happy the vast majority do not 
bother themselves much about gov- 
ernment. They are quite content to 
allow the small group who have the 
will to power to use it. If things go 
wrong, however, they are inclined to 
lay the blame for their woes at the 
door of their rulers. Although the 
cause of their troubles may be, and 
probably is, too great an interference 
with the natural processes of trade, 
they somehow think that a greater 
degree of interference, or a different 
kind, will cure them. They seek for 4 
“strong” government that will give it 
to them. Nationalistic fears and ambi- 
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tions, on the other hand, create a 
desire for economic self-sufficiency. 
Every nation seeks to develop within 
its own borders an agriculture that 
will feed its own people, and an in- 
dustry that will satisfy all their 
wants, regardless of the facts of 
geography. Each desires to be an 
exporting nation and at the same time 
to keep its imports at a minimum. 
To accomplish this they erect high 
tariff walls, behind which they seek 
to extend the area under cultivation 
and to establish industries of every 
variety. The inevitable result is over- 
production and higher costs for goods 
produced under artificial conditions 
of stimulation, The surplus they de- 
sire to export, but its outward flow is 
prevented by the walls erected by 
their neighbors, a situation which 
they find exceedingly annoying. 
Everywhere people seek to shift the 
blame for their economic ills on the 
foreigner rather than to assess it 
against 


where it properly belongs, 
their own imperfect or unintelligent 
organization. Everywhere thoughtful 


men admit that tariffs should be 
lower or should disappear, but the 
political pressure exerted by the pro- 
tected industries is such that thus far 
no nation is willing to make the initial 
sacrifices necessary to bring about 
the desired result. 

Overproduction is a relative term. 
While there is no question of the fact 
that there is more wheat being grown 
today than can be consumed (or, in 
other words, paid for at a price suf- 
ficient to compensate the producer), 
there is equally no doubt that the per 
capita consumption of wheat through- 
out Europe is much less than it 
should be. Millions of people are 
undernourished. The artificial system 
of production, resulting from the new 
boundaries, has collapsed, and they 
are the innocent victims. 

The problem, however, is by no 
means as simple as this. The taxation 
necessary to pay the bills of the war 
and of subsequent reconstruction lays 
a crushing burden on_ industry. 
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Through the degradation of their cur- 
rency most of the nations have 
written off a large share of their 
internal war debt and their previous 
governmental obligations, but this is 
only another way of saying that they 
have paid them by a capital levy. 
The German who held government 
bonds has paid 24 cents to the mark, 
and the French peasant who had in- 
vested his savings in rentes has paid 
16 cents out of every franc. That 
amount of capital has been destroyed. 
What is true of governmental obliga- 
tions is equally true of the bonds of 
industrial concerns. To replace the 
capital that has been destroyed and 
to supply the means by which they 
can finance their expanding services, 
governments, national and local, have 
been heavy borrowers, and the inter- 
est on all of these obligations must 
be met. Individuals and corporations, 
too, have needed large sums for build- 
ing and for the reconstruction of 
obsolete plants. One wonders where 
all the money has come from. Practi- 
cally every building in the city of Bel- 
grade has had to be rebuilt on account 
of the Austrian bombardment. 

All the new governments, however 
successful they may be in other re- 
spects, show a decided capacity in 
providing jobs for the faithful. I was 
told in Hungary, on what seemed to 
be good authority, that 60 per cent of 
the budget is expended on personnel, 
including pensions. Austria, next door, 
is equally well supplied with office- 
holders. Poland and the small Baltic 
States require a far greater number 
of officials than did the same terri- 
tory before the war. One pays a high 
price for freedom, and no doubt it is 
worth it, but one pays the bills just 
the same. 

The new boundaries, by dislocating 
established trade routes, have brought 
ruin to many prosperous districts and 
cities. Fiume, Danzig, Memel are ex- 
amples. Formerly the Baltic ports were 
outlets for Russian exports to the sea. 
The population of the territory that is 
now Latvia has declined from 2,500,- 
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000 in 1914 to 1,500,000 today. I saw 
in Riga the buildings of a rubber 
goods factory that in 1913 employed 
20,000 workers. When the Russians 
moved out they took the machinery 
with them, and now the buildings are 
falling to ruin. There are many such 
about the city. One of the gravest of 
blunders of the Versailles treaty was 
that it did not provide for a customs 
union among the Succession States. 
Had that been done, many of the evils 
that have beset Southeastern Europe 
might have been avoided. 

Can a customs union be constructed 
that will include all Europe? Not now, 
certainly; but it would seem that one 
must come. Everywhere men are talk- 
ing about the Briand scheme, but 
there are all sorts of difficulties in 
the way. France would give it a politi- 
cal basis, which is another way of 
saying that she wishes to buttress 
still further the status quo and her 
own European hegemony. To this 
Germany and Hungary, at least, will 
never agree. Great Britain must sell 
her goods in the European market 
and she must be a part of the Euro- 
pean political system, but she is also 
the head of the British Empire, and 
the Dominions are very loath to 
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accept further European obligations, 
During the year that must elapse he. 
fore the Assembly can again consider 
the plan, it is possible that some sort 
of a scheme may be evolved that wil] 
make possible its initiation. Until 
greater degree of cooperation among 
the European States is secured, the 
present economic distress is certain to 
continue. The crisis may become go 
catastrophic that European union will 
be accepted as the only alternative, 
but that time is not yet. 

Meanwhile we in the United States 
cannot escape the consequences of 
European disorganization and dis- 
tress. There are a great many people 
abroad who think that we are largely 
responsible for it. We expect Europe 
to pay the war debts and the interest 
on the billions of American money 
that they have borrowed. We must 
sell them our goods if we are to re- 
gain our own national prosperity. 
But we have raised our own tariff 
barriers so high that they cannot sell 
in our market and thereby create 
the credits with which they may be 
able to pay. Despite all the laborious 
apologies and tables of statistics 
these facts remain, and one day we 
shall have to do something about it. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


66 EVER §s satis- 
fied — never 
discouraged.” 


In these words Nicolas 
Titulescu, president of 
the Eleventh Assembly, summed up 
the spirit of the League of Nations. 
Opening in an atmosphere of gloom, 
against a background of intense eco- 
nomic depression and political un- 
rest, the chances for great progress in 
this session were none too bright. And 
it cannot be said that great progress 
was made, 

The Assembly’s outstanding achieve- 
ment was undoubtedly the adoption 
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on Sept. 29 of the con- 
vention for financial 
assistance to States 
victims of aggression, 
which has been under 
discussion for four years. This is an- 
other very real and important cog in 
the peace machine, Under its provi- 
sions when a State has been found by 
unanimous vote of the League Council 
(excluding, of course, the votes of the 
disputant countries) to be a victim 
of attack, it can obtain a loan from 
the League members up to a maximum 
of $300,000,000. Of this loan each sig- 
natory nation guarantees the same 
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proportion as it pays to the League 
budget. The twenty-eight nations that 
signed the convention represent a pos- 
sible loan, at an interest rate of as 
high as 7 per cent, of more than $140,- 
000,000. The signatories include Great 
Britain, Australia, the Irish Free 
State, France and all her allies, and 
all other European members of the 
League except Germany, Italy, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania and Switzerland. Ja- 
pan did not sign. In her case, as well 
as in that of Germany and Italy, while 
signature is said to be favored by the 
Foreign Minister, the Finance Minis- 
ter is delaying action. Non-European 
signatories are Abyssinia, Persia, Bo- 
livia, Cuba and Peru. The convention 
will go into effect only after a general 
disarmament convention has been put 
into force. 

The debate on disarmament, as al- 
ways, resolved itself for the most 


part into one between the British idea 
of naval and military reduction as a 
prelude to security, and the French 


thesis of “security first.” On Sept. 24 
M. Loudon announced that the Pre- 
paratory Disarmament Commission 
would meet on Nov. 3. After consid- 
erable discussion, in which November, 
1931, was urged by Britain as a suit- 
able date for the general disarmament 
conference, the Assembly voted on 
Sept. 26 in favor of holding the con- 
ference “as soon as possible,” but left 
the date indefinite; and it is not now 
expected that this can take place until 
early in 1932. By that time, three im- 
portant developments are hoped for— 
a clearing-up of the Franco-Italian 
situation; harmonization of the 
League covenant and the Pact of 
Paris, and the acceptance by all 
League members of the optional 
clause providing for compulsory ju- 
risdiction of the World Court. 


EUROPEAN FEDERATION 


On Sept. 17 the Assembly voted to 
Set up a committee to study, with the 
League Secretariat, concrete propo- 
Sals for “closer collaboration” between 
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the nations of Europe. The commit- 
tee’s instructions provide for consul- 
tation with other countries, European 
or non-European, League members or 
non-members. Significant among the 
non-members are Russia and Turkey. 
M. Briand was prevailed upon to act 
as chairman, and Sir Eric Drummond, 
Secretary-General of the League, as 


secretary. The special Secretariat com- 


mittee includes all the under-secre- 
taries-general and the directors of all 
the Secretariat sections—a personnel 
which indicates by its importance the 
weight which the League attaches to 
the project for European union. Each 
of the twenty-seven European govern- 
ments will probably appoint a member 
and a deputy to the “European com- 
mission,” which will hold its first 
meeting on Jan. 19. The various gov- 
ernments will inform the Secretariat 
by Dec. 15 regarding concrete propo- 
sals they wish placed on the agenda. 


PACT AND COVENANT 


The plan for amending the League 
covenant to harmonize it with the 
Pact of Paris was thrashed out in the 
discussions of the first committee and 
in a subcommittee which finally ad- 
vised that the matter be adjourned 
until next year, meanwhile submitting 
it again to the governments for further 
study. Resolutions to this effect were 
passed by the Assembly on Oct. 4. 
Two sets of amendments, those origi- 
nally drawn up by the committee of 
eleven jurists and those agreed upon 
by the first committee, will be sub- 
mitted to the governments. The 
changes which appear in the latter 
text were made with a view to the po- 
litical aspects of the situation, and are 
generally considered backward steps 
from the amendments set forth in the 
jurists’ text. Principal among these 
changes is the definite elimination, to 
suit the United States, of the pro- 
posed amendment allowing the Coun- 
cil, under certain conditions, to ask 
an advisory opinion of the World 
Court by majority instead of by unan- 
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imous vote. Another important change 
is the elimination of the amendment 
making a unanimous decision of the 
Council binding on all League mem- 
bers. With this change the Council 
would play the réle simply of “politi- 
cal mediator” in a dispute. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


One of the most vital and timely 
discussions of the entire Assembly 
centred in the present world-wide de- 
pression, which, aggravated by the 
fall in wheat price and Soviet dump- 
ing operations, brought home forci- 
bly to the assembled delegates the ne- 
cessity for taking steps of some kind 
to relieve the situation. On Sept. 23 
the Assembly, on a motion by India, 
supported by Great Britain and all 
the British Dominions, ordered a sci- 
entific world-wide investigation of the 
economic depression. 

The sessions of the second commit- 
tee were largely taken up with heated 
debates on the subject of preferen- 
tial tariffs, the most-favored-nation 
clause, and “the downright scandal 
known as dumping, whether private 
or political,” in the words of Flandin 
of France. The eight countries (Po- 
land, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia, Rumania and Bul- 
garia) represented at the agricultural 
conference held at Warsaw last year 
urged preferential treatment for Eu- 
ropean agricultural products, in order 
to help in solving the farm relief 
problem of Eastern Europe. Hipolito 
Gliwic of Poland and Virgile Mad- 
gearu of Rumania were the principal 
champions of the preferential tariff 
proposal, holding that under present 
conditions the very existence of these 
smaller countries was_ threatened. 
Australia, Canada and South Ameri- 
can States—notably Uruguay—ob- 
jected to the idea as leaving out of 
consideration the overseas countries. 
Germany was willing to accord pref- 
erential treatment of agricultural 
products in exchange for similar 
treatment of German manufactures. 
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M. Flandin of France proposed, 
first, the formation of a permanent 
international tribunal to rule on al] 
disputes between States in the inter. 
pretation and application of bilatera] 
and multilateral commercial treaties: 
and second, the convocation at least 
once a year by the League Council of 
a conference of government delegates 
to consider the ideas of an economic 
consultative committee. These impor- 
tant economic problems will now go 
to the second conference for concerted 
economic action, to be held at Geneva 
in November. 

A shortage of new gold for mone- 
tary purposes within the next four 
years is probable, unless preventive 
measures are taken, according to the 
report of the gold delegation of the fi- 
nancial committee. This conclusion 


was likewise stressed in the report of 
the financial committee, approved by 
the Council on Sept. 24. 


On Sept. 24 the sixth committee de- 
cided upon the creation of an inter- 
national refugee office, with Max Hu- 
ber of Switzerland as chairman, to 
carry on the work begun by Fridtjof 
Nansen. One of the first problems bhe- 
fore this new organization will be how 
to take care of the 30,000 Armenians 
in Greece, who do not wish to become 
Greek and who are a drain on the 
treasury of that country. Sixty-six 
thousand dollars was appropriated for 
the expenses of the office in 1931. 

The creation of an international 
slavery office was also proposed to 
the committee by Great Britain, but 
the idea was opposed by Liberia, 
Abyssinia and Portugal, and decision 
was delayed. 

The report on reorganization of the 
secretariat was passed by the fourth 
committee over the opposition of Italy 
and Germany, and on Oct. 3 it was 
adopted by the Assembly. The reor- 
ganization plan provides for perma- 
nent contracts and pensions for sec- 
retariat officials, and requires an oath 
of loyalty to the League on their part. 
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To the three non-permanent seats 
on the Council, open this year, Gua- 
temala, Norway and the Irish Free 
State were elected. China lost by a 
small margin, owing probably to the 
uncertainty of her internal affairs. 
The sixty-first session of the Council, 
including the newly elected members, 
convened on Sept. 17. It was decided 
to hold a narcotic limitation confer- 
ence, to be preceded by a meeting of 
the manufacturing countries on Oct. 
27 in London, a meeting of the Ad- 
visory Opium Commission on Jan. 9, 
and a European conference on road 
traffic in March. The Polish-Lithu- 
anian controversy was adjourned un- 
til the January session of the Council. 

On Sept. 20 the appointment of two 
more Americans as members of the 
League secretariat was announced. 
Mitchell B. Carroll, formerly of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, will be director of research in 
the field of double taxation, for which 
the Rockefeller Foundation recently 


made a grant of $90,000. Dr. Benja- 
min Gerig has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the information section. 


The following ratifications of 
League conventions took place during 
the Assembly period: Rumania, Per- 
sia, Luxemburg, Salvador, Colombia 
and Albania adhered to the optional 
clause for compulsory jurisdiction of 
the World Court in legal disputes. Al- 
bania, Estonia and Luxemburg rati- 
fied the two World Court protocols— 
for revision of the statute and re- 
garding United States accession to 
the court. Finland and Luxemburg 
accepted the general act. Uruguay 
and Estonia ratified the opium con- 
vention. Belgium and Canada ratified 
the commercial convention and proto- 
col for future negotiations signed at 


the tariff truce conference in March 
last. 


THE WORLD COURT 


Of especial interest to the United 
States were the elections of judges to 
the Permanent Court of International 
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Justice. On Sept. 17 Frank B. Kellogg 
was elected to fid out the unexpired 
1930 term of Charles Evans Hughes. 
On Sept. 25, in the elections for the 
full panel Mr. Kellogg was also elected 
to succeed himself for the nine-year 
term beginning in 1931. Of the sixty 
candidates nominated by fifty States 
for the fifteen seats on the court, six 
were Americans—Mr. Kellogg, Ros- 
coe Pound, James Brown Scott, 
George W. Wickersham, Elihu Root 
and John H. Wigmore. Mr. Root and 
Mr. Wigmore withdrew their names, 
while Mr. Wickersham let it be known 
that he was not in a position to ac- 
cept if elected. A majority of both the 
Assembly and the Council, voting sep- 
arately, is necessary for election of a 
judge; and fourteen of the fifteen 
judges were elected on the first ballot. 
For the fifteenth place, the three lead- 
ing candidates were: Dr. Miguel Cru- 
chaga of Chile, Dr. F. J. Urrutia of 
Colombia and M. Ake Hammarskjéld 
of Sweden. After many ballots, both 
Assembly and Council finally agreed 
on the election of Dr. Urrutia. The 
panel chosen for nine years beginning 
Jan. 1, 1931, is made up as follows: 

Judges Re-elected—Rafael Altamira 
(Spain); Dionisio Anzilotti (Italy); An- 
tonio de Bustamante (Cuba); Henri 
Fromageot (France); Sir Cecil Hurst 
(England); Frank B. Kellogg (United 
States). 

Former Deputy Judges Elected to Full 
Judgeships—Demetre Negulesco (Ru- 
mania); Wang Chung-hui (China). 

New Judges—Mineitciro Adatci (Jap- 
an); Willem van Eysinga (Nether- 
lands); Gustavo Guerrero (Salvador); 
Edouard Rolin-Jaequemyns (Belgium); 
F. J. Urrutia (Colombia); Count Mich- 
ael Rostworowski (Poland); Walter 
Schucking (Germany). 

New Deputy Judges—Rafael Erich 
(Finland); José Caeiro da Matta (Por- 
tugal); M. Novakovitch (Yugoslavia) ; 
Joseph Redlich (Austria). 


Cuba’s opposition to the proposed 
revisions of the World Court statute, 
which held up their enactment, has 
now been somewhat modified. Cuba 
intimated that she may soon ratify 
the protocol for revision of the statute 
if the other nations which have not 
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already ratified would do likewise. In 
the meantime, the revisions providing 
for an increase in the number of 
judges from eleven to fifteen, and for 
raising their salaries, have been put 
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into effect. This protocol for revision 
has no legal connection with the pro- 
tocol regarding United States acces. 
sion to the court, which is an entirely 
separate and distinct instrument. 


THE UNITED STATES 


UST a year ago the pinnacles of 

Wall Street collapsed about the 

ears of the nation. When the 
people crawled out of the wreckage 
they found they were face to face 
with hard times. The inconceivable 
had happened. American business 
men had failed to outwit the business 
cycle. Prosperity, they found, was 
not a permanent blessing, nor did it 
bring them wisdom. 


The claim has been generally con- 
ceded that if it had not been for 
the prompt action of the Hoover Ad- 
ministration in mobilizing economic 
forces the damage might have been 
greater. Yet, in spite of these meas- 
ures and the course in Couéism ad- 
ministered to the public by apostles 
of prosperity, it has been a gloomy 
year. But black pessimism has fol- 
lowed all past business depressions 
as surely as exaggerated optimism 
preceded them. In a speech before 
the convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, Alexander Dana 
Noyes remarked on this fact and its 
corollary that, “if the ‘cycle theory’ 
assumes an inevitable chapter of ex- 
pansion, it assumes as an equal cer- 
tainty the period of new prosperity 
to follow that.” Mr. Noyes prudently 
forbore to predict when that would 
come, but he is of the opinion that 
the seeds of future prosperity germi- 
nate in the deflation, economy and 
new energy brought about by hard 
times. 

It is President Hoover’s belief that 
the country has the means of curing 
itself, without being dependent on a 
world recovery, since the United 


States consumes about 90 per cent of 
the commodities it produces. In a 
speech on Oct. 2, also before the 
bankers’ convention, the President 
said that recovery is now a psycho- 
logical problem, a question of allay- 
ing the “unnecessary fears and pessi- 
mism”’ which discourage consumption 
and enterprise. 


Where realism is valued higher 
than optimism small hope is held out 
for a real business revival before the 
Spring of 1931. The salient charac- 
teristic of the depression, as revealed 
in the most recent report of Julius 
H. Barnes, chairman of the National 
Survey Conference, has been a drastic 
curtailing of production to conform 
to shrinking retail demands. During 
the first eight months of 1930 auto- 
mobile production fell about 36 per 
cent below 1929, and department 
store sales about 6 per cent. On the 
other hand, according to Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, the first six months of 1930 
saw the spending of $400,000,000 more 
on public works than in the preceding 
year. Nevertheless, experts recognize 
that the basic conditions for a real 
upswing are still over the horizon. 
The stock market continues to vacil- 
late. Commodity prices are still fall- 
ing, and in September wheat reached 
what was devoutly hoped to be rock 
bottom. 


Wheat, in fact, provided the dra- 
matic sensation for September, with 
Soviet Russia again playing the vil- 
lain of the piece. The drama had a 
short run with intense popular favor, 
but, like many other “scares” and 
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“menaces,” subsided as quickly as it 
flared up. Since 1925 the price of 
wheat has been steadily falling with 
the increase in world supply. In the 
Chicago pit, the world’s largest grain 
exchange, it has dropped about 50 
cents per bushel in the past yer, and 
the Federal Farm Board, in ite of 
its campaign for curtailed production, 
has been powerless to stop the de- 
cline. Hitherto economists have been 
content to ascribe this disastrous 
trend to “world causes,” larger acre- 
age and surpluses in Canada, Argen- 
tina, Russia, Australia and India as 
well as in the United States. But on 
Sept. 19 Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde announced his discovery that 
the Chicago pit was being demoralized 
by the Soviet Government’s heavy 
short selling of wheat. Mr. Hyde 


warned the Chicago Board of Trade 
that “this selling has contributed to 
the fall in the price of wheat and to 
the injury of American farmers.” 
From this it was but a step to the 


accusation that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had deep-laid schemes to ruin 
American agriculture as a prelimi- 
nary to sowing seeds of communism 
among the farmers. The net result of 
Secretary Hyde’s charges was a series 
of hysterical selling waves in the 
Chicago pit, until, on Sept. 27, prices 
reached the lowest point since 1906, 

In this new Soviet “menace,” the 
Fish Congressional committee, which 
during July scrutinized the alleged 
propagandist activities of the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation, saw a new sub- 
ject for investigation. But if they 
were expecting sensational disclos- 
ures they were to be cruelly disap- 
pointed. Two facts emerged from the 
hearings: first, that the Soviet short 
selling was a perfectly legitimate and 
prevalent practice, and, second, that 
the amount sold (about 7,000,000 
bushels, or 0.8 per cent of the United 
States production) was so negligible 
that it could scarcely have had any 
effect on the price. Although the 
Chicago Board of Trade concurred in 
these moderate views and scouted Mr. 
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Hyde’s fears, it decreed on Sept. 26 
that hereafter governments be de- 
barred from selling short in the pit. 
The “world revolution” motive 
having been laughed out of court, the 
actions of the Soviet still needed ex- 
plaining. Alexander Legge, chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board, provided 
a possible solution on Oct. 2 when he 
said that the Russian Government was 
in desperate need of money to pay for 
great quantities of industrial mate- 
rials bought here. This view was 
borne out by Dr. Samuel N. Harper, 
recently returned from Russia, who 
explained that, in the face of famine 
at home, the Soviet Government was 
forced to dump millions of bushels 
on foreign markets in order to obtain 
money to buy machinery. The all- 
absorbing interest of the Soviet au- 
thorities, he said, is to make a success 
of the five-year industrial program. 
Extremely pertinent were the facts 
concerning Russian-American trade 
published by the Amtorg Corpora- 
tion on Oct. 1. During the fiscal year 
which ended on that date the Soviet 
Union bought $145,000,000 worth of 
goods here, while our imports from 
Russia amounted to $32,000,000. The 
value of American machinery shipped 
to Russia was $121,000,000, double 
that of the year before and ten times 
the volume of 1926. In 1913 the entire 
Russian-American trade totaled $47,- 
000,000. Simultaneously the Chamber 
of Commerce at Washington pointed 
out that our exports to Russia had 
increased 137 per cent during the 
first half of 1930, while those to every 
other large country had shrunk con- 
siderably. Exports to Canada de- 
clined 26 per cent; to the United 
Kingdom, 16 per cent; to Germany, 
26 per cent; to France, 10 per cent; 
to Japan, 23 per cent; to Italy, 30 
cent, and to Argentina, 34 per cent. 
How long the Soviet Union will 
remain a market for American prod- 
ucts is uncertain. Last August the 
Treasury Department very nearly de- 
cided to put an embargo on Russian 
pulpwood, allegedly cut and loaded by 
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convict labor. On Sept. 23 Senator 
Oddie of Nevada announced that he 
would introduce to the next Congress 
a bill for an embargo on Soviet man- 
ganese, coal, lumber, wood-pulp, gel- 
atine, wheat and glue. How seriously 
Congress will take the Soviet eco- 
nomic ‘‘menace”’ will depend partly on 
the tone of the reports of the Fish 
committee and partly on how strong- 
ly Senators and Representatives feel 
the need of exploiting anti-Soviet 
sentiment. They will also be under 
pressure from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, whose vice president, 
Matthew Woll, made charges of Soviet 
“slave labor” before the Fish com- 
mittee. 

The American Federation of Labor 
offered its solution for unemployment 
at its fiftieth annual convention in 
Boston. on Oct. 5. The ninefold pro- 
gram contained nothing new or star- 
tling. In fact, most of its provisions 
were covered by the Wagner bills, 
which were amended beyond recogni- 
tion and then sidetracked by the last 


Congress. One exception was a clause 
urging adoption of the five-day week 
(for an article on which see page 
223). Familiar recommendations were 
a system of Federal and State employ- 
ment exchanges; better facilities for 


gathering accurate unemployment 
statistics; a national council to stabi- 
lize industry ; dissemination of produc- 
tion statistics by the government de- 
partments; more vocational training; 
more public works, and a study of 
technological unemployment. The fed- 
eration estimated that 3,700,000 in- 
dustrial workers had been out of work 
during the first half of this year, and 
21 per cent of union labor during the 
first seven months. On the other hand, 
in contrast with the depression of 
1924, it was shown that wages have 
been reduced by only half as many 
firms, and these mostly small. Credit 
for this must be laid to the industrial 
leaders who kept the promises made 
at the White House conferences in 
November, 1929, said President Hoo- 
ver, who addressed the convention on 
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Oct. 6. He also praised organized 1a. 
bor for keeping disputes and strikes 
down to a minimum during the past 
year. We are much better off than 
countries which have dole systems, he 
asserted, and the unprecedented ex. 
pansion of public works has served, 
in effert, as a practical system of un- 
employment insurance. 


CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 


During the Congressional election 
campaign the chief campaign weapon 
of the Democratic party has been the 
business depression and the alleged 
failure of the administration to deal 
with it, while the Republicans as- 
serted with equal vehemence that 
they have redeemed their pre-election 
promises in the face of Democratic 
opposition. Do such arguments as 
these influence the voter? Probably 
no one will ever know, even after Nov. 
4, but politicians continue to use them. 
Of less doubtful value was the pro- 
hibition issue. But so far as imme- 
diate results were promised by the 
wets, it was a spurious issue. One po- 
litical observer who has a fondness 
for realities pointed out, after the 
primaries were over, that the present 
Congress is aligned approximately as 
follows: 

Dry Wet 


Senate 65 20 
335 100 


He then estimated that if on Nov. 4 
the wets win in every State where 
prohibition is a specific issue they 
might increase their blocs to 25 in the 
Senate and 120 in the House. 
Nevertheless, the part played by 
prohibition in the campaign should 
not be underrated. Politicians, both 
wet and dry, conceded that its sig- 
nificance has been incalculable in 
strengthening anti-prohibitionist mo- 
rale and preparing the ground for a 
national Democratic wet platform in 
1932. Specifically, the Democratic 
party at this election was officially 
wet in nineteen States. In two of 
them, New York and New Jersey, the 
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Republican party also turned against 
prohibition, partly in self-defense, 
partly to conform to the personal 
views of their candidates, Mr. Morrow 
and Mr. Tuttle. And although Mr. 
Butler, the dry Republican candidate 
in Massachusetts, won the nomination 
for Senator, the combined votes of his 
two wet opponents exceeded his by 
15,000. Thus actually, if not officially, 
Massachusetts is politically all wet. 


The result of the contest for Gov- 
ernor in New York State will assume 
national importance on Nov. 4, the 
focal point being Governor Roose- 
velt’s value as a Presidential possibil- 
ity. If the Governor is defeated by 
Charles Tuttle, Republican candidate, 
or wins by only a small margin, his 
chances of obtaining the Presidential 
nomination in 1932 will fade, where- 
as, if he can sweep the State now, 
could he not do it again in a national 
election? In 1928 New York’s swing 
to Hoover cut sharply into Mr. Roose- 
velt’s majority. This year judicial 
corruption in the halls of Tammany 
will, it is believed, severely handicap 
him. 

The growth of the La Follette dy- 
nasty and the spread of insurgency 
were both indicated in the victory of 
Philip La Follette, who defeated the 
present incumbent, Walter J. Kohler, 
for the Republican nomination for 
Governor of Wisconsin on Sept. 16. In 
the five States where Insurgent Re- 
publican Senators came up for re- 
nomination they defeated the regular 
Republicans without any trouble. 
They were: Borah in Idaho, Norris in 
Nebraska, Schall in Minnesota, Pine 
in Oklahoma and McMaster in South 
Dakota. Their tilts with their Demo- 
cratic opponents are not the least in- 
teresting of the contests to be watched 
on Nov. 4. 

President Hoover contributed to the 
campaign four speeches, in which he 
outlined in general terms the record 
of the administration in all fields ex- 
cept one—prohibition. Two of these 
Speeches, delivered before the Amer- 
iaan Bankers Association and the 
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American Federation of Labor, have 
already been mentioned. The Presi- 
dent also spoke to the American Le- 
gion convention on Oct. 6. Progress in 
international peace, denial of imperi- 
alistic aims and care of World War 
veterans by the administration were 
his dominant themes. At King’s Moun- 
tain, S. C., in commemoration of the 
Revolutionary battle, Mr. Hoover 
spoke on Oct. 7 of what he termed 
“the American system.” It was, in ef- 
fect, a defense of republican govern- 
ment as opposed to socialism, commu- 
nism, bolshevism and despotism. 
Whereas, said Mr. Hoover, we start 
every one off with equal opportunity, 
and the “best” man wins the race, “‘so- 
cialism or its violent brother, bolshe- 
vism, would compel all the runners to 
end the race equally; it would hold the 
swiftest to the speed of the most 
backward. Anarchy would provide 
neither training nor umpire. Despot- 
ism or class government picks those 
who run and also those who win.” 
Mr. Hoover denounced atheism, say- 
ing that he could not conceive of a 
wholesome social order or a sound 
economic system that did not have 
its roots in religious faith. It was con- 
sidered significant that the President 
chose the South, the scene of Com- 
munist agitation in the textile mills, 
as the place to say these things. 


NAVAL REORGANIZATION 


A plan for adjusting the navy to 
the provisions of the London treaty 
was announced by Secretary Adams 
on Oct. 8. It followed closely upon the 
induction of Admiral Pratt as the new 
Chief of Naval Operations, succeeding 
Admiral Charles F. Hughes. The lat- 
ter was the spokesman for the Gen- 
eral Board in its almost unanimous 
opposition to the London treaty, while 
Admiral Pratt, a delegate to London, 
defended its provisions, and particu- 
larly the 6-inch gun as opposed to the 
8-inch type, now chiefly in use on light 
cruisers. The purpose of the reorgani- 
zation is to reduce the fleet to a skele- 
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ton adequate to train enough men to 
handle a larger fleet in case of war. 
The double aim of the plan is to econ- 
omize and to conform to the treaty 
agreement. Thus 16 out of our 103 de- 
stroyers will be decommissioned and 
“placed in such a state of preserva- 
tion that they may be recommis- 
sioned.” Of 6 light mine-layers, 2 will 
be decommissioned and disposed of. 
The battle fleet will be reduced from 
18 to 15 units with the scrapping of 
the Utah and the Florida and the 
diversion of the Arkansas to other 
uses. Twenty-five submarines will be 
retired, leaving 55, with a tonnage of 
51,050. One innovation is the crea- 
tion of a training squad for midship- 
men’s practice cruises, Naval Reserve 
cruises, Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps cruises and local celebrations. 
Two battleships, the Arkansas and the 
Wyoming, will serve with this de- 
tachment. 


All these changes mean a reduction 
of naval personnel. Thus the plan 
specified the retirement of 4,800 men 
and the cutting of maximum monthly 
enlistments from 400 to 200. The net 
result in economy is the saving of 
about $11,000,000 by June 30, 1932. 
Maintenance of ships and personnel 
each account for about $5,000,000 of 
this amount, and the remainder is 
saved in fuel costs. 


These sums are ‘insignificant in 
comparison to the economies which 
face the government if the 1 per cent 
income tax reduction is to be main- 
tained. A report of the three months’ 
period ended on Sept. 30 showed that 
gross revenues of the government 
were $868,940,213, or $145,770,702 be- 
low those of the corresponding months 
of last year. While tax returns were 
naturally falling, Federal expenses 
were rising—to the extent of $28,- 
906,114 for the three months in 
question. The government department 
budgets ran $41,000,000 ahead of last 
year, while the Federal Farm Board 
needed $22,894,464. The chief sufferer 
was the sinking fund, to which only 
$65,000,000 had been diverted from 
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ordinary receipts, as compared to 


about $237,000,000 last year. In these 
circumstances the $52,000,000 surplus 
shown on Sept. 30 takes on a less 
cheerful aspect. 


IMMIGRATION 


Little by little the door to foreign 
immigrants has been swinging to as 
the government has realized that the 
welfare of this country as well as 
that of the prospective immigrant de- 
mands increasingly rigid exclusion, 
Unemployment and business depres- 
sion have resulted in an even tighter 
curb during the last few months. For 
this purpose the government invoked 
the law that consuls have a right to 
refuse visas to those whom they be- 
lieve in danger of becoming pub- 
lic charges. Thus it appears that 
Mexican immigration has practically 
ceased, and Canada is similarly affect- 
ed. It was announced on Sept. 9 that 
conferences will be held among consu- 
lar officers in Europe to apply the 
same restrictions to those sources. 
This policy was heartily endorsed by 
President Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


THE TARIFF COMMISSION 


The new tariff commission as final- 
ly completed on Sept. 26 stood as fol- 
lows: Republicans—Henry P. Fletch- 
er of Pennsylvania (chairman), Edgar 
B. Brossard of Utah and Dr. John Lee 
Coulter of North Dakota; Democrats 
—Alfred P. Dennis of Maryland, 
Thomas Walker Page of Virginia and 
Lincoln Dixon of Indiana. Three mem- 
bers, Brossard, Dixon and Dennis, 
were held over from the old commis- 
sion, while Dr. Coulter was its chief 
economist and chairman of its advis- 
ory committee. Leland Harrison, for- 
mer Minister to Uruguay and Sweden, 
was chosen chief of the International 
Relations Division. 

The commission’s immediate an- 
nouncement that it would simplify 
procedure and begin hearings on Oct. 
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28 showed that it was making a deter- 
mined effort to shake off the preju- 
dices which public opinion had built 
up around the old commission. They 
will have to work fast, for Democratic 
Senators, led by Mr. Pat Harrison, in- 
tend to oppose confirmation at the 
next session of Congress. Their attack 
will centre on the reappointment of 
Edgar B. Brossard, avowed high-pro- 
tectionist, who favored the Smoot- 
Hawley bill as “an aid to the farmer.” 


It is worthy of note that the com- 
plexion of the commission was a mat- 
ter of keen interest abroad. The Lon- 
don Times commented: “It is a fair 
assumption that the activities of the 
commission as now constituted will 
be a series of reconnaissances, but 
never an attack in force against the 
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Hawley-Smoot tariff line. Its mem- 
bers, like those of another body[the 
House of Peers], will do nothing in 
particular, and will doubtless do it 
very well. The rest of the world would 
be wise to adjust itself to the virtual 
certainty that the customs wall 
around the United States will remain 
as high as it now is for an indefinite 
time to come, and this without pro- 
test from the President.” 


Among the countries which have 
made specific applications for reduc- 
tion of rates are Argentina, Switzer- 
land and Holland. France completed a 
comprehensive investigation of the 
effects of our tariff on Oct. 10, and as 
a result submitted a number of re- 
quests for lower rates to Washington. 

D. E. W. 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


FTER a_ notable 
A three-year term 
in the American 
Embassy, Ambassador 
Dwight W. Morrow left 
Mexico City on Sept. 17 to enter the 
race for United States Senator from 
New Jersey. The high esteem in which 
Mr. Morrow is held by Mexican offi- 
cials and all classes in that repub- 
lic is revealed in a statement issued a 
few hours before his departure. Presi- 
dent Ortiz Rubio said in part: 

The work of Dwight W. Morrow as 
Ambassador of the United States of 
America in Mexico has been exception- 
ally significant. The good intentions 
which animated him in all his acts con- 
tributed immensely to the betterment 
of international relations, which have 
reached the peak of cordiality. 


Commendation was also expressed 
by President Hoover and Secretary of 
State Stimson. The latter said: 


The general situation which con- 
fronted you when you went to Mexico 
was one of great complexity and diffi- 
culty and you have fulfilled your task 
conscientiously and with brilliant suc- 
cess, so that you have justly earned the 
gratitude of your government. 


By CHARLES W. HACKETT 
Professor of Latin-American History, 
University of Texas; 
Current History Associate 


The most important 
event in connection 
with the United States- 
Mexican relations dur- 
ing the tenure of Am- 
bassador Morrow in Mexico was the 
settlement of the long-standing con- 
troversy between the United States 
and Mexican Governments over the 
Mexican nationalization of petroleum 
deposits. This controversy, which be- 
came acute early in 1926 and reached 
a crisis late that same year, was 
settled satisfactorily to both govern- 
ments within six months after Am- 
bassador Morrow reached Mexico City 
in October, 1927. Ambassador Mor- 
row also is credited with having con- 
tributed unofficially, and as a friendly 
mediator to both sides, to the settle- 
ment of the long conflict between 
Church and State in Mexico. 

The appointment of J. Reuben Clark 
of Utah to succeed Mr. Morrow was 
announced at the White House on 
Oct. 3. Mr. Clark is a former Under 
Secretary of State and subsequently 
served as adviser to Ambassador Mor- 
row. He is credited with having an 
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expert knowledge of the Mexican 
petroleum and agrarian questions. 


Catholic critics of the agreement 
reached over a year ago between the 
Catholic Church and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment were warned on Sept. 22 
by Archbishop Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores, 
the Apostolic Delegate to Mexico, to 
desist from further criticism. The 
Archbishop said: 


Once the Pope sanctioned the terms of 
reconciliation, within the limits of the 
Catholic conscience it is not right for 
any Catholic to rebel and constitute 
himself a judge of the supreme author- 
ity of his Church. * * * The door is 
open for sending to the Holy Father 
whatever accusations and complaints 
there may be, but in,no manner can 
there be suffered the scandalous and 
discordant efforts which have lately 
been made, a year and a half after the 
Church and State crisis settlement has 
been reached. I cannot permit discus- 
sions by people holding such views, for 
now is not the time to discuss but to 
obey, and I cannot recognize any right 
to demand of me an account of my 
official actions. 


Mexico’s 120th anniversary of the 
beginning of the ten-year struggle for 
independence that was initiated by 
Father Hidalgo in 1810 was celebrated 
with more than the usual formalities 
in Mexico City on Sept. 16. More than 
one-half of the Mexican Army partici- 
pated in a parade—probably the 
largest military parade ever held in 


Mexico—that was witnessed by ap- 
proximately 250,000 persons, includ- 
ing President Ortiz Rubio, the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet and the diplomatic 
representatives of other countries. 

At the first general conference of 
the Mexican Methodist Church in 
Mexico City, the Rev. John Nicanor 
Pascoe, a native of Santelmo, Mexico, 
was elected bishop and titular head of 
the church on Sept. 19. This action 
followed reports on Sept. 6 that the 
Mexican Government had filed a court 
petition to nationalize all property of 
the Methodist Church in Mexico. 

A tablet in memory of General Wil- 
liam Jackson Palmer, builder of the 
railway connecting Mexico with the 
United States through Laredo, Texas, 
was unveiled at Colonia Station in 
Mexico City on Sept. 10 by Ambassa- 
dor Morrow. The tablet was presented 
by G. W. Peabody, an associate of 
General Palmer. 

The unsatisfactory condition of 
Mexico’s trade with the United States 
is shown by the official figures for 
July. Imports from the United States 
into Mexico during July were valued 
at $9,400,000, and Mexican exports to 
the United States were valued at 
$5,300,000, an unfavorable balance of 
$4,100,000. 


UNREST IN CUBA 


Growing political and economic 
unrest in Cuba manifested itself 
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in serious street rioting in Havana. 
As a result the Congress granted 
President Machado, at his discretion, 
authority to suspend constitutional 
guarantees throughout the island re- 
public. Such marked unrest and dras- 
tic action indicates the probability 
that Cuba is endeavoring to follow the 
example of a number of other Latin 
American States which, since the be- 
ginning of this year, have overthrown 
their established governments. 

Martial law was proclaimed in the 
city of Palma Soriano, in the province 
of Oriente, by Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Delgado, on Sept. 8, in conse- 
quence of the alleged discovery of a 
plot hatched by members of the Na- 
tionalist party to attack the military 
garrison there and to start a revolu- 
tion. Four days later, in view of re- 
ports that a revolution was imminent, 
guards were placed by the govern- 
ment over all railroads, highways and 
government buildings throughout the 
island, and military forces were placed 
at strategic points as a precaution 
against possible revolutionary out- 
breaks. Cuban press circles were agi- 
tated on Sept. 14 by the establishment 
of a censorship by Secretary of the 
Interior of news from inland cities. A 
clash occurred between citizens and 
troops on Sept. 19 at Sagua de Tana- 
mo, Oriente Province, when Cuban 
soldiers arrested thirty-seven resi- 
dents, who were accused of fomenting 
a disturbance after more than 4,000 
persons were ordered to move from 
the land of the Atlantic Fruit and 
Sugar Company, which they claimed 
was government-owned and on which 
they declared they had lived for fifty 
years, 

Rumors of an impending crisis in 
Cuba received support from a state- 
ment issued by Senator Walsh of Mas- 
sachusetts on Sept. 21 on his return 
from a visit to Cuba. “Poverty and 
unemployment,” he said, “are feeding 
the flames of political unrest. What 
has happened recently in South Amer- 
ican republics would seem to be inevi- 
table in Cuba unless the influence of 
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our government is exerted immediate- 
ly to avert trouble.’’ Senator Walsh 
expressed the opinion that “something 
should be done at once to prevent the 
economic collapse and the political 
disturbances that seem to be inevita- 
ble unless an immediate, direct and 
absolute policy or action is under- 
taken by the present Cuban Adminis- 
tration, by our government, or by the 
joint action of both.” He placed upon 
the United States the responsibility of 
assuring the Cuban people of “the 
right to exercise their basic privilege 
to declare who shall govern them.” 

In a series of street riots on Sept. 
30 between police and students of the 
University of Havana, who shouted 
“Down with Machado!” and started 
toward the Presidential palace, twelve 
persons were wounded, several seri- 
ously. Two days later, in order to 
check alleged “seditious” manifesta- 
tions against his government, Presi- 
dent Machado requested of Congress 
that constitutional guarantees—in- 
cluding freedom of speech, liberty of 
the press and the right of public as- 
sembly—be suspended in Havana and 
surrounding districts until after the 
Congressional and Senatorial elections 
on Nov. 1. The Cuban Congress on 
Oct. 4 enacted a law, which was 
promptly signed by President Macha- 
do and which authorizes him to cre- 
ate a practical state of military law 
in Havana and suburbs and, at his 
discretion, to extend this condition to 
the entire republic for a period of 
twenty days preceding the November 
elections. 

The suspension of constitutional 
guarantees, if merely confined to the 
greater Havana district, will result in 
600,000 citizens, or nearly one-fifth of 
Cuba’s population, losing the right to 
vote in the forthcoming elections. 
Should the suspension of constitution- 
al guarantees be extended to the whole 
of Cuba, the scheduled elections auto- 
maticaly will be postponed. Reports 
of concern of the United States Gov- 
ernment over conditions in Cuba were 
denied by the Department of State on 
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Sept. 12. The following day the Cuban 
Embassy in Washington denied pub- 
lished reports of a critical condition 
of unrest in Cuba. Reiteration that the 
United States Department of State 
was not particularly alarmed over 
conditions in Cuba was made by Act- 
ing Secretary of State Cotton on Sept. 
22, following publication of Senator 
Walsh’s statement. From Washington 
it was reported on Oct. 3 that Secre- 
tary of State Stimson had said that 
the Department of State was main- 
taining a close watch on the Cuban 
situation with no intention of minimiz- 
ing its seriousness. It was reported 
further that the Cuban policy of the 
Hoover Administration would be that 
followed by the McKinley Adminis- 
tration in 1901, when Elihu Root was 
Secretary of State. The Platt amend- 
ment, which was originally passed by 
the United States Senate and subse- 
quently incorporated in the Cuban 
Constitution, authorizing the United 
States “to intervene for the protec- 
tion of Cuban independence, the main- 
tenance of a government adequate for 
the protection of life, property and in- 
dividual liberty” was interpreted by 
Root as not calling for “intermed- 
dling” in the internal affairs of Cuba. 

Unquestionably much of the unrest 
in Cuba is the result of the economic 
crisis in the island. .Thomas L. Chad- 
bourne, chairman of the committee 
which has been working on the prob- 
lem of sugar since July (see October 
CURRENT HIsTory, pp. 113-114), de- 
clared on Oct. 6: ‘We have heard it 
asserted that Cuba’s crisis is 99 per 
cent economic and 1 per cent political. 
It is 100 per cent economic.” Under 
Mr. Chadbourne’s leadership a plan 
has been worked out to curb Cuban 
sugar production. According to this 
plan, Cuban producers propose to 
limit their total exports to the United 
States to 2,800,000 tons, together with 
whatever increase in American con- 
sumption may occur in the next two 
years. In return, American producers 
are to maintain their production at 
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the present level of about 3,000,000 
tons. The next step will be to seek an 
agreement with foreign producers, 
particularly with Java. 


CABINET CHANGES IN PANAMA 


The resignations of five members 
of the Panama Cabinet were accept- 
ed by President Arosemena on Sept. 
9. The political crisis which cul- 
minated in this action originated 
when the Panaman Assembly, on 
Sept. 4, requested President Arose- 
mena to find a representative other 
than Secretary of Education J. B, 
Duncan to communicate with it re- 
garding educational matters. The rea- 
son assigned was that Duncan was 
persona non grata because he had 
questioned the constitutionality of the 
present Assembly in an editorial in 
his paper, Hl Tiempo. Four days later 
three members of the Cabinet—Secre- 
tary of Finance T. G. Duque, Foreign 
Secretary J. D. Arosemena (brother 
of the President) and Secretary of 
Government and Justice Robles—in- 
formed the President that they would 
resign if Secretary Duncan’s resigna- 
tion was not forthcoming. Political 
tension was somewhat relieved when 
President Arosemena deferred action 
on the resignations the night that 
they were tendered. The Assembly ad- 
journed after voting to defer indef- 
initely the naming of a general elec- 
tion board. The acceptance by the 
President the following day of the 
resignation of the entire Cabinet was 
interpreted locally in some quarters 
as a victory for the National Assem- 
bly. Two permanent appointments to 
the new Cabinet were made on Sept. 
9, when Daniel Ballen was made Sec- 
retary of Government and Justice, 
and Nicolas Victoria, Secretary of Fi- 
nance. Richard A. Morales and Man- 
uel E. Melo, respectively, were placed 
provisionally in charge of the port- 
folios of Foreign Relations and Edu- 
cation. Two days later an orderly but 
enthusiastic crowd of 8,000 persons 
participated in a demonstration in 
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Panama City in sympathy with ex- 
Secretary Duncan. 


The income of the Government of 
Panama for the two years beginning 
March 1, 1931, and ending Feb. 28, 
1933, was estimated at $19,558,616 
by the Finance Minister in a proposed 
budget which he submitted to the 
Panaman National Assembly early in 
September. Among the estimated ex- 
penditures are: Department of Gov- 
ernment and Justice, $4,086,691; 
Foreign Relations, $613,509; Treasury, 
$1,849,620; Public Instruction, $3,- 
686,339; Agriculture and Public 
Works, $1,616,305; interest and sink- 
ing fund on the public debt, $3,866,- 
151. 

A state of siege which was pro- 
claimed in Guatemala in September, 
1929, was lifted on Sept. 11. Consti- 
tutional guarantees which were sus- 
pended also a year ago were likewise 
restored the same day. 
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The United States Government has 
announced that it would lend every 
possible aid to the Dominican Repub- 
lic in arranging a loan for hurricane 
relief. As an existing agreement be- 
tween the governments of the Domin- 
ican Republic and the United States 
requires the United States Depart- 
ment of State to pass on all loans of 
the Dominican Republic, the Depart- 
ment of State was informed that the 
Dominican Republic was seeking a 
loan of $3,000,000. Casualties result- 
ing from the hurricane of Sept. 3 were 
placed on Sept. 15 at 2,000 dead and 
6,000 injured. 

In a statement issued in Washing- 
ton on Oct. 2 the Department of State 
declared that the forthcoming elec- 
tions in Haiti, in which a constitu- 
tional President will be chosen to suc- 
ceed Provisional President Roy, would 
be regarded as “entirely a Haitian 
affair,” and that American officials 
in Haiti had been instructed to main- 
tain “a strictly neutral attitude.” 


SOUTH AMERICA 


HE torch of rev- 
olution flamed 


anew in South 
America with the ad- 
vent of October, and 
the record of 1930 as 
the “banner year” for that form of 
politico-military activity was main- 
tained when revolt broke out against 
the administration of President Wash- 
ington Luis of Brazil. On Oct. 3 a si- 
multaneous uprising in disaffected 
Liberal States produced a situation 
approaching in its range and potenti- 
alities our own Civil War. The avowed 
purpose of the movement is to prevent 
the inauguration as President of Brazil 
on Nov. 15 of Dr. Julio Prestes, now 
President of the State of Sao Paulo 
and Conservative victor in the elec- 
tions of last March. The political head 
of the uprising is his defeated Liberal 
opponent, Dr. Getulio Vargas, Presi- 
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dent of the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, whose 
supporters claim that 
the election was won 
by fraud. 

The field of the revolt 
and the factors involved make the 
Brazilian situation unlike any of the 
recent revolutions in other South 
American States. That the latest out- 
break cannot be regarded as compara- 
ble to the overturns in Bolivia, Peru, 
or even Argentina, will be evident 
when the vast extent of territory in- 
volved is borne in mind. Brazil occu- 
pies nearly one-half of the area of 
South America and contains within 
her borders at least one-half of the 
total population of that continent. 
From east to west Brazilian territory 
stretches for an extent of approxi- 
mately 2,700 miles, or roughly speak- 
ing the distance from Portland, Me., 
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to San Francisco, and its extent from 
north to south is almost as great. In 
total area Brazil exceeds the conti- 
nental area of the United States by 
over a quarter of a million square 
miles—3,285,319 square miles as com- 
pared with 3,026,789 for the United 
States. Its frontiers are contiguous 
with those of every ‘other country or 
colony in South America except Chile. 
Of this enormous territory approxi- 
mately 90 per cent lies within the 
tropics, and more than one-half is 
covered with dense forests. Only one- 
fifth of its area is in farms or planta- 
tions, and only a small fraction of this 
is in active cultivation. Transporta- 
tion facilities, except those afforded 
by Brazil’s great river systems and 
its 4,000 miles of coast line, are rela- 
tively scanty. Only about 19,000 miles 
of railway are in operation as com- 
pared with about 250,000 miles in 
the United States—and they are con- 
centrated for the most part in the 
eastern fringe of Brazil. 

The geographical and physical fac- 


tors involved are therefore obviously 
important and political factors make 
the situation still more complex. The 
Brazilian Republic consists of twenty 
States associated in a Federal union, 
modeled on that of the United States, 
but nearly all have distinctive feg. 
tures of topography, population and 
products. Regional and State pride igs 
well developed, with the natural ac. 
companiment of rivalry and jealousy 
between States and groups of States, 
Control of certain States by Liberals 
or Conservatives is more or less tradi- 
tional and creates a situation analo- 
gous to that of our once “Solid 
South.” State isolation, except in the 
case of some of the Atlantic Coast 
States, is enhanced by difficulties of 
transportation. The great States of 
Sao Paulo, Minas Geraes and Rio 
Grande do Sul have been rivals for 
the honor of providing the national 
President ever since the establishment 
of the republic some forty years ago, 
a condition that has sometimes been 
recognized by a “gentlemen’s agree- 
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ment” that their citizens should alter- 
nate in the Presidency. In several 
instances two of the three States 
mentioned have combined to prevent 
a succession of Presidents from the 
third, as in the present situation, 
when Rio Grande do Sul and Minas 
Geraes are allied against Sao Paulo, 
from which both President Luis and 
President-elect Prestes come. 


Electoral disturbances during the 
campaign which preceded the elec- 
tions of last March foreshadowed in 
some measure the present situation. 
Its roots go down to the stratum of 
economic depression which at present 
afflicts the civilized world and a 
specific economic factor of great im- 
portance is the failure of the ambi- 
tious coffee valorization scheme (see 
CurRRENT History for June). Politi- 
cal unrest following the election was 
intensified by a local revolt in the 
State of Parahyba, in which the town 
of Princeza was held for some weeks 
by rebels, and the assassination on 
July 26 of Joao Pessoa, Governor of 
that State and Liberal candidate for 
the Vice Presidency in the elections of 
last Spring (see CURRENT HisTory for 
September). The usual Latin-Ameri- 
can student disturbances have char- 
acterized recent months, the most 
conspicuous being a student riot at 
the time of the funeral of Dr. Pessoa. 
Political assassinations or attempts 
at assassination have marred Brazil- 
ian history for several years and are 
an index of the height of the political 
passions engendered by the rivalry 


between party and party, State and 
State. 


From its inception in Rio Grande 
do Sul on Oct. 3 the revolution spread 
rapidly, apparently by well-prepared 
plan, while the government on its side 
took active measures to maintain its 
authority. Three centres of operations 
soon developed. In the south, the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul followed 
its Governor, Dr. Vargas, bodily into 
the camp of the revolutionary move- 
ment. A rebel army was soon march- 
ing northward in the direction of Sao 
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Paulo in an effort to capture that all- 
important city, whose fall would be a 
serious blow to the Federal cause. 
The State of Minas Geraes, which pro- 
vides much of the food and milk 
supply of Rio de Janeiro, was also 
in revolt, although the Federal forces 
were reported as making progress 
toward regaining it. The most con- 
spicuous rebel successes were in the 
north. While an attack on Para was 
reported repulsed, the revolutionists 
had made substantial advances, hav- 
ing captured Natal, capital of the 
State of Rio Grande do Norte, without 
a struggle, and Pernambuco (or 
Recife), capital of the State of Per- 
nambuco (where Dr. Pessoa was 
assassinated), after a two-day battle. 
Their forces were reported as march- 
ing southward against the strategic 
post of Bahia, where a decisive battle 
was in prospect. Some idea of the 
military forces involved can be gained 
from the _ revolutionists’ reported 
strength of 100,000 men in Rio 
Grande do Sul and 30,000 men under 
General Tavora in the north, as well 
as the government’s summons to the 
colors of 420,000 reservists. Crews of 
airplanes and destroyers were re- 
ported in some instances as going 
over to the revolutionary cause. 


Unlike the other revolutions in 
South America, the government ap- 
pears to be capable of opposing a 
stubborn resistance, supported by a 
considerable proportion of the people 
and by large physical and financial 
resources. Each side has made over- 
tures for peace, the government by an 
offer to confer on Oct. 5 and the revo- 
lutionists by a suggestion, made on 
Oct. 8, that the President resign to 
avoid bloodshed. 


THE NEW REGIME IN 
ARGENTINA 


If any doubt remained as to the 
intention of President Uriburu to 
cooperate sincerely with the govern- 
ment of the United States, it was 
effectively dispelled by the new Pres- 
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ident in a noteworthy wireless tele- 
phone interview granted to The New 
York Times on Sept. 10. General Uri- 
ouru declared that he would strive to 
remove all traces of coolness between 
the two countries, and promised to 
appoint an Argentine Ambassador to 
Washington within twenty-four hours 
after the granting of recognition by 
the American Government—a pledge 
that he subsequently fulfilled. 

Recognition of the new government 
of Argentina by the United States on 
Sept. 18, an action which was quickly 
followed by practically all the coun- 
tries with which Argentina normally 
maintained diplomatic relations and 
which had not previously extended 
this recognition, had as an immediate 
consequence the prospect of resump- 
tion of adequate diplomatic represen- 
tation at Washington through the re- 
appointment of Dr. Manuel E. Mal- 
bran as Argentine Ambassador to the 
United States, a post which he had 
vacated some eighteen months before. 
Dr. Malbran was summarily dismissed 
from the diplomatic service of his 
country when he hastened home from 
Washington to protest against the 
apparent discourtesy of his govern- 
ment toward President Hoover by 
reason of its delay in extending an 
invitation to the then President-elect 
to visit Argentina ‘during his South 
American tour. 

A manifesto issued by the new gov- 
ernment on Oct. 1 denied reports that 
it intended to seek immediate modifi- 
cation of the franchise in Argentina. 
Rumors had been current that the 
secret ballot, for which ex-President 
Irigoyen’s Radical party had striven 
for years and by which the late Presi- 
dent won his first national election in 
1916, would be abolished. Such a step, 
distinctly backward in nature, might 
result in the restoration of political 
control to the 1,500 leading families 
which, according to some commenta- 
tors, have for years controlled the 
destinies of the country. The mani- 
festo declared for “free elections as 
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soon as possible,’ but it appeared 
that these would be held after re. 
forms had been effected in the Constj- 
tution. These reforms are intended to 
make the functioning of Congress 
more automatic, to restore provincia] 
autonomy to an effective basis, and 
“to bring to Congress representatives 
of workers, farmers, stockraisers and 
professional men, instead of mere 
nominees of political committees,” 
The statement makes it rather un- 
likely that the new elections, in so far 
as the National Government is con- 
cerned, will take place within the next 
six or eight months. 


Editorial dissatisfaction with the 
program of the government has been 
expressed by La Razon and La Na- 
cién; both express regret that the 
national desire for the simultaneous 
election of a new Congress and a con- 
stitutional President is apparently not 
to be met. 


The new government is preserving 
public order with an iron hand. An 
instance is the reported execution of 
the leaders of two rival groups of 
gangsters which had engaged in a 
battle in the streets of Buenos Aires; 
the sentence of the military court 
that tried them was carried out by 
a firing squad in the courtyard of a 
police station on the day after their 
arrest. Reports indicate that there 
has been orderly acceptance of the 
new régime and on Oct. 4 martial law 
was replaced by a “state of siege” 
throughout Argentina. This _ repre- 
sents a lessening of the rigors of 
martial law, which had prevailed 
since the outbreak of the revolution, 
since under the state of siege civil 
courts resume their functions, tem- 
porarily assumed by military courts. 
Military governors, however, are ap- 
parently still in control of the pro- 
vincial governments. It is worthy of 
note that the fallen President has 
appealed to his followers to accept the 
situation and refrain from seditious 
activities. This has doubtless been one 
of the causes that have contributed to 
the maintenance of the public peace. 
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Senor Irigoyen’s health apparently 
is still precarious. He has been a pris- 
oner aboard a naval vessel, at first 
the cruiser General Belgrano and 
later the Buenos Aires, in the La 
Plata River. 


CHARGES AGAINST EX-PRESI- 
DENT LEGUIA 


Recognition of the de facto govern- 
ments in Peru and Bolivia was ex- 
tended by the United States simul- 
taneously with the recognition of the 
new government of Argentina. The 
Peruvian Junta has proceeded with 
its plans to bring to trial ex-President 
Leguia and prominent officials of his 
administration. On Sept. 20 a judge 
of the National Sanctions Court visit- 
ed Leguia in his cell at the Lima peni- 
tentiary and took his depositions for 
presentation before the court. The 
former President is accused of pecu- 
lations, though specific charges have 
apparently not been made public. It is 
understood, however, that his rela- 
tions to various American firms have 
been called into question. Some con- 
fusion surrounds the charges, which 
apparently include such matters as 
responsibility for the death of the 
first husband of the President’s son’s 
wife, the expenditures of the Ameri- 
can educational mission to Peru, the 
sale of Leguia property to the gov- 
ernment, and other matters. State- 
ments that the President and his son 
have large amounts on deposit abroad 
have been made and denied. Various 
officers and government officials are 
also under arrest, among them Dr. 
Pedro Pada y Gamio, former Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, a number of Gen- 
erals and the former President’s 
brother and nephew. General Manuel 
Ponce, who headed the short-lived 
military junta which assumed power 
on Leguia’s resignation, was arrested 
on Sept. 15, but released after an im- 
prisonment of about ten days. Two 
features which distinguish the Peru- 
vian situation from that prevailing in 
Bolivia and Argentina are the main- 


tenance of a purely military adminis- 
tration and the holding for trial of the 
deposed President. 


THE SITUATION IN BOLIVIA 


The new Bolivian Government 
seems not to be disturbed by reports 
that Roberto Hinojosa, the Com- 
munist leader whose capture of Villa- 
zon, on the Argentine frontier, pre- 
ceded by a week the _ successful 
military revolt led by General Blanco 
Galindo, was planning another in- 
vasion of Bolivia in an effort to start 
a Communist uprising. In spite of 
labor troubles in the mining regions, 
it is doubtful whether such a move- 
ment could win any considerable sup- 
port. Restoration of constitutional 
civilian government in the near future 
will doubtless appeal more strongly to 
the vast majority of Bolivians than 
any resumption of unsettled condi- 
tions. Reports in the press of neigh- 
boring countries that the Bolivian 
revolt of last June was inspired by the 
Standard Oil Company or that it re- 
ceived financial support from that 
group have been vigorously denied. 


UNREST IN CHILE, URUGUAY 
AND EUCADOR 


So infectious has been the virus of 
revolt in South America and so wide- 
spread the economic depression which 
provides the best medium for its cul- 
tivation that none of the countries 
hitherto exempt from its activities, 
with the possible exception of Colom- 
bia, which is making steady progress 
under its new President, Dr. Olaya 
Herrera, seems to be free from 
rumors of political disorders. An un- 
successful attempt to start a revolt 
at Concepcién, in Southern Chile, on 
Sept. 22 had all the earmarks of a 
well-planned movement, although re- 
liable details are lacking, because of 
the rigid censorship imposed by the 
Chilean Government. The leaders of 
the movement, General Enrique Bravo 
and Colonel Marmaduque Grove, were 
formerly in important posts in the 
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army; General Bravo was a General 
of a division and Colonel Grove chief 
of aviation. The officers were cap- 
tured on their arrival at Concepcién 
from Argentina in an airplane flown 
by two American aviators, who are 
being held for violation of the avia- 
tion laws. The two officers and three 
civilian companions are prisoners on 
the cruiser Riveros, with a possible 
court-martial in prospect. It is re- 
ported that the Chacabuco Regiment, 
stationed in Concepcion, attempted to 
revolt but this is denied by govern- 
ment sources which maintain that the 
trip of Bravo and Grove was inspired 
by the wild hope of winning over that 
regiment. Later reports that seven- 
teen officers had been cashiered, 
coupled with reports of transfers of 
various commands, gave color to the 
claim of opponents of the government 
that military disaffection actually 
exists. 

The obviously sincere effort of the 
Chilean Government to reduce expen- 
ditures, as manifested by the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Finance 
for a reduction of more than $17,000,- 
000 in the national budget for the 
coming year, and the steady progress 
being made in social legislation are 
factors tending to stabilize the situa- 
tion in Chile. Like other South 
American countries,, however, she has 
her student problem, and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that other 
elements of unrest are active. 

Uruguay has been having troubles 
of a somewhat different nature. A 
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“business strike’ for forty-eight hours 
began on Oct. 6 as a protest by busi- 
ness men against the new minimum 
wage law and old-age pension legisla- 
tion. A large number of commercial 
and industrial organizations have 
joined a movement initiated by the 
“Economic Vigilance Committee,” 
pledging themselves not to obey the 
first law and not to pay taxes to sup- 
port the second. Charges are made 
that the government has been weak 
and incompetent, and that as a result 
the public debt has increased by 
$110,000,000 and the annual budget 
by $32,000,000 in the last ten years, 
The fact that in Uruguay it is appar- 
ently not the students or workmen or 
soldiers that are discontented but the 
business men gives an unusual cast to 
the situation. 

Difficulties in Ecuador have been 
of the more usual order. The efforts 
of President Isidro Ayora to practice 
economies by reducing the army 
budget have met with pronounced 
opposition from army officers, and 
brought about the resignation of the 
Minister of War. As a result Dr. 
Ayora on Sept. 29 submitted his own 
resignation but Congress refused to 
accept it, and the President was be- 
sieged by requests from many sources, 
including army circles, that he recon- 
sider. The following day he withdrew 
the resignation and a day later, after 
the resignation of his Cabinet, altered 
the latter slightly and resumed the 
conduct of his country’s affairs ap- 
parently with much-enhanced prestige. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


HE Imperial Con- 
ference assem- 
bled in London 


on Oct. 1. Usually the 
gathering of the lion’s 
cubs around the throne for mutual 
counsel has been the occasion of much 
self-gratulation and optimistic ora- 
tory, but on this occasion the confer- 
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ence assembled in a se- 
rious, almost somber, 
atmosphere, a psycho- 
logical London fog. The 
cause was not politi- 
cal. Barring always the unrest in In- 
dia, which is certainly no novel prob- 
lem, British political relations were 
better than usual. Of all European na- 
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tions Great Britain is today the least 
in dread of war or revolution, and even 
the somewhat startling statement of 
J. H. Thomas, Secretary of State for 
the Dominions, that any self-governing 
dominion in the empire had the right 
to secede if it were foolish enough to 
want to exercise that right, provoked 
no alarm. No one thought it likely 
that even the Irish Free State or the 
Union of South Africa, the two least 
British and least contented of the do- 
minions, would take advantage of the 
permission. Indeed, it has been for 
several years tacitly conceded, though 
not till now explicity admitted by a 
British Ministry, that the equality of 
status of the self-governing units 
made the British Empire a purely 
voluntary partnership. India, of course, 
does not rank as a dominion, and 
even a Labor Cabinet has not con- 
ceded her right to withdraw from her 
imperial relationship. 

The agenda for the conference was 
arranged under three heads: inter- 
imperial relations; foreign policy and 
defense; economic questions. These 
categories were expected to demand 
the attention of the delegates for 
from four to six weeks, and the eco- 
nomic overshadowed all others. As 
the sessions of the conference were 
Secret, the public received only meager 
accounts of the proceedings, in which 
Prime Minister Bennett of Canada, 


Prime Minister Scullin of Australia, 
and General Hertzog, Prime Minister 
of the Union of South Africa, were 
most prominent. 

Because all parts of the British Em- 
pire, the Mother Country as well as 
the dominions and dependencies, have 
fallen victim to the prevailing busi- 
ness depression, the world has been 
awaiting with interest the suggestions 
of the conference delegates for a way 
out of the economic slough. The do- 
minions have maintained a policy of 
protective tariffs for some time and 
recently have raised their tariff walls 
still higher. At the same time the tra- 
dition of free trade within the United 
Kingdom has been more on the defen- 
sive than at any time in the past 
eighty years. Yet there is no clear 
and easy solution to the problem. 
Within Great Britain both the Liberal 
and Labor parties and even a section 
of the Conservative party would ob- 
ject to extending “imperial prefer- 
ence” far enough to satisfy the do- 
minions, and the other members of 
the commonwealth are not ready to 
let down all the barriers between one 
another. 

The position of the dominions was 
made clear at the meeting of the con- 
ference on Oct. 8, when Prime Min- 
ister Bennett of Canada, followed by 
the other dominion Premiers, pro- 
posed that all members of the British 
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Commonwealth of Nations should sur- 
round themselves with a tariff wall 
within which preferential treatment 
should promote empire trade. Specif- 
ically, Premier Bennett proposed that 
all members of the commonwealth, 
Great Britain as well as the dominions, 
should maintain protective tariffs, 
but that 10 per cent should be added 
to the tariff on imports from non- 
British nations. He did not aim to 
erect a tariff wall so high as to form 
a barrier to trade with outside na- 
tions, but only high enough to encour- 
age British trade. Following Mr. Ben- 
nett’s brief speech embodying this 
proposal, the spokesmen for the other 
dominions—Australia, New Zealand, 
Newfoundland, the Irish Free State 
and South Africa—came out in sup- 
port of their Canadian colleague. 


The British press was divided on 
the proposal. The London Times said: 
“The country will insist that the pro- 
posals now made by Canada shall be 
thoroughly examined. It is tired of 
empty rhetoric about mutual help and 
understanding and is determined to 
give sympathetic consideration to a 
concrete plan for practical coopera- 
tion now that such a plan has been 
placed definitely before it.” The 
Laborite Daily Herald on the other 
hand was not so kindly in its com- 
ment: 


If one surveys the world situation, 
one conclusion emerges: tariffs are no 
remedy for our economic ills and pro- 
tection affords no protection against 
economic blizzards. That blizzard has 
smitten protectionist America, protec- 
tionist Australia and protectionist Ger- 
many as relentlessly and as disas- 
trously as it has smitten free trade 
Britain. 

Yet—and this is the tragedy of it— 
dominion politicians like many of our 
politicians at home cling so tenacious- 
ly to the magic virtues of protection- 
ism that they are closing their minds. 
to the need for seeking effective 
remedies. They have been asked to 
contribute ideas and they contribute 
one idea, and that demonstrably and 
patently useless. 


_ The day before this tariff discus- 
sion in the Imperial Conference Pre- 
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mier MacDonald expressed himself on 
the same subject before the annual 
conference of the British Labor party 
at Llandudo, Wales. The Prime Min. 
ister said: “We cannot cure the ills of 
this generation with the quack 
remedies of two generations ago. We 
want cooperation in the world, not 
separation, and we know we cannot 
get it by adding to tariff walls. The 
use of political boundaries for eco. 
nomic purposes must be stopped.” At 
the same session Mr. MacDonald, by 
an overwhelming majority, escaped a 
resolution of censure introduced by 
James Maxton, leader of the Left 
Wing, attacking the government for 
its failure to lessen unemployment, 
The Left Wing also attempted to 
secure consideration of the memoran- 
dum drafted by Sir Oswald Mosley on 
unemployment, but this likewise was 
defeated. For the first time in its his- 
tory the party conference was pre- 
sided over by a woman, Miss Susan 
Lawrence, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Health. In her keynote 
speech Miss Lawrence attacked the 
House of Lords as an “aged anachro- 
nism” which had been “very mischiev- 
ous during the past year.” But the 
conference of the party, even as the 
Imperial Conference, was forced to 
think more of economic questions and 
of the tariff agitation than of consti- 
tutional changes. 


Tariff policy might be an academic 
subject of discussion in normally pros- 
perous times, but the Ministry of 
Labor estimated on Sept. 15 that over 
2,100,000 laborers were unemployed in 
Great Britain, an increase of nearly 
1,000,000 within twelve months. Un- 
employment is only one of numerous 
symptoms of industrial ill-health. Brit- 
ish revenue returns show a slight 
but unmistakable decrease. Imports, 
exports and re-exports of commodi- 
ties have declined in value from last 
year. Some of the largest industries, 
such as coal, iron and steel and non- 
ferrous metals are particularly in- 
active. Worst of all, there are few in- 
dications that improvement is on the 
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way. No sudden or abrupt commercial 
crisis is in sight and the trade con- 
ditions of one month have varied lit- 
tle from those of another, but the 
general trend is slowly downward. No 
doubt the present depression will pass 
eventually, but many business men 
question if the old free-trade prosper- 
ity can ever be re-established. Even a 
tariff on grain, scorned by the voters 
for three generations as a “tax on 
food,” is widely advocated. So much 
wheat from Argentina and from Soviet 
Russia has been dumped on the mar- 
ket that some leaders of the Conserva- 
tive opposition propose a quota sys- 
tem by which Great Britain would im- 
port two-thirds of her wheat from the 
dominions, especially Canada and 
Australia, grow a fourth within the 
British Isles, and take less than a 
tenth of her supply from foreign coun- 
tries. To keep the Conservatives vigi- 
lant in the matter, the chain news- 
papers of Lord Beaverbrook and Lord 
Rothermere are carrying on such an 
insistent campaign for higher tariffs 
that they have won a rebuke from 
Winston Churchill, one of the chief 
party leaders. He declared that the 
party should base its appeal on turn- 
ing out of office “this wretched Social- 
ist minority government which is 
hampering business, breeding unem- 
ployment, and rapidly liquidating 
most of our important interests 
abroad,” and not on the issue of tax- 
ing food. “We will make a great mis- 
take,” he added, “if we exchange Par- 
liamentary government for newspaper 
government.” Lord Rothermere has 
been backing the candidates of a so- 
called United Empire party, whose 
chief demand is for a high protective 
tariff against imports from outside 
the British Empire. 


THE CANADIAN TARIFF 


While Great Britain is still hesitat- 
ing, Canada has acted. The new tariff, 
Sponsored by the Conservative gov- 
ernment which won an overwhelming 
victory at the polls last Summer, is 
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as distinctly protective as the new 
tariff of the United States, and no 
doubt was in part intended as a reply 
to it. The tariff was presented as an 
emergency measure to meet excep- 
tional conditions, and the Governor 
General in his address informed the 
Dominion Parliament that “the neces- 
sity for dealing with exceptional eco- 
nomic conditions with the resultant 
unemployment has induced me to 
summon you at an earlier date than 
would otherwise be necessary. Meas- 
ures will be submitted for your con- 
sideration, including amendments to 
the customs act and the customs tariff 
which, it is anticipated, will do much 
to meet the unusual conditions which 
now prevail.” Prime Minister Bennett 
urged his emergency tariff as a 
remedy for unemployment and prom- 
ised that it would not increase prices 
to the consumer, since the Dominion 
Government had power, by one very 
elastic clause in the bill, to reduce or 
remove any duty if producers should 
unduly raise their prices. As he had 
not only a large majority in the Cana- 
dian House of Commons but also a 
mandate direct from the people on the 
tariff issue, the Premier was master 
of the situation. The Liberal opposi- 
tion, headed by ex-Premier Mackenzie 
King, could do no more than place on 
record its belief that “the tremendous 
increases in taxation proposed will 
not end unemployment but will inevit- 
ably increase the cost of living and 
will also increase the cost of produc- 
tion.” 


A student of the Canadian sched- 
ules will note that on most commodi- 
ties there are three rates, the lowest 
a preferential rate on British goods, 
an intermediate rate for countries 
which have made special arrange- 
ments with Canada and a high gen- 
eral rate for those foreign nations 
such as the United States, which have 
not lowered their own tariff walls to 
Canadian imports. In spite of this 
more alarmed at the Canadian tariff 
continuation of the policy of imperial 
preference Great Britain is perhaps 
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than the United States. The American 
tariff was passed in the full expecta- 
tion that Canada would use similar 
protective means to defend her own 
home market, but the British had re- 
tained some hope that Canada would 
grant a much more liberal preference 
to British-made goods. In some cases 
there is actually less difference than 
before between the British preference 
rate and the general rate. Under the 
former tariff, for example, there was 
a margin of $4 a ton on small steel 
plates between the rates on British 
and on American imports; the new 
tariff cuts this to $2.75. On the other 
hand, British agricultural machinery 
has been placed on the free list, while 
the general duty has been raised. 
More than 130 items in all have been 
increased by the emergency tariff, 
not to mention stringent legislation 
empowering the government to take 
any steps that may be deemed neces- 
sary to prevent dumping. Canada 
seems somewhat to share the alarm 
expressed by many in the United 
States that Soviet Russia may use her 
surplus of wheat and other agricul- 
tural produce to smash the market in 
“capitalistic” countries. 


Besides the tariff bill and anti- 
dumping legislation, the Canadian 
Government has passed an appropria- 
tion of $20,000,000 for unemployment 
relief. Another symptom of economic 
depression is the growing tendency to 
restrict foreign immigration as well 
as the importation of foreign goods. 
The Royal Commission on Immigra- 
tion for the prairie Province of Sas- 
katchewan has issued a report advis- 
ing the discontinuance of homestead 
grants and the sale of the remaining 
public lands to immigrants with 
money to invest. It further proposed 
that aid should no longer be grant- 
ed to immigrants from Continental 
Europe but only to British subjects 
or to former Canadians resident in 
the United States. Other suggestions 
included a head tax on immigrants, 
compulsory naturalization of aliens 
of seven years’ residence and exclu- 
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sion of unmarried alien farm laborers 
and of all persons liable to become a 
charge on the community. As Sas. 
katchewan has only between three 
and four persons to the square mile 
and has in times past not only tolerat. 
ed but welcomed rapid immigration 
from all parts of Europe, the new re. 
strictive policy is significant. 


AUSTRALIAN ECONOMIC CRISIS 


The chief problem which the Aus- 
tralian Government is forced to face 
is that of finances. For some time a 
subcommittee of the Federal Cabinet 
considered the economic situation and 
finally recommended the early calling 
of Parliament to take up a new budget 
embodying the economies and taxa- 
tion needed to balance the finances, 
The subcommittee did not favor any 
increase to income taxation, but advo- 
cated a tax on certain bonds which 
were not liable to an income tax, a 
reduction of soldiers’ pensions and the 
abolition of the maternity bonus. 
Meanwhile a continued decline of se- 
curities on the Stock Exchange, to- 
gether with the announcement that 
the wool clip was the worst in several 
years, made prompt and radical ac- 
tion imperative. 


THE INDIAN SITUATION 


The meeting of the Imperial Con- 
ference temporarily overshadowed the 
events in distant India, but the prob- 
lem presented by the relation of India 
to the empire was in the background 
of every delegate’s mind. In fact, a 
round table conference of sixty-six 
representatives of India had been ar- 
ranged for consultation with British 
representatives to open twenty days 
after the Imperial Conference. As ex- 
plained in October CURRENT HISTORY, 
the followers of Gandhi have boycot- 
ted the meeting and will not be repre- 
sented. Only the more moderate and 
“constitutional” of the national lead- 
ers of India will be present and the 
extremists will not regard themselves 
as bound by any conclusions which 
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may be reached. Lord Irwin, the 
Viceroy, condemned the “bankruptcy 
of statesmanship” shown by the re- 
fusal of leaders of the all-India Con- 
gress (a nationalist body, consisting 
largely of Gandhi’s adherents) to par- 
ticipate in the conference or to sus- 
pend their campaign of “civil disobe- 
dience”’ and passive resistance to the 
laws. “Crime has been eulogized,” 
he declared, “and ignorant youths 
have been encouraged to regular de- 
fiance of law. Great economic damage 
has been inflicted. However, there is 
yet a chance for constructive plans, 
and those presenting them at the Lon- 
don conference will be truer patriots 
than those who have refused their co- 
operation.” 


THE R-101 DISASTER 


One of the greatest setbacks which 
British aviation has suffered was the 
tragic destruction of the world’s big- 
gest airship, the R-101, in the small 
hours of the morning of Oct. 5. The 
R-101, which was considered the latest 
word in airship luxury, was launched 
less than a year ago. On the evening 
of Oct. 4 the great ship started on a 
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trip to India, which it was hoped 
would establish a new link in empire 
communications. On board were Lord 
Thomson, Air Minister of the Labor 
Government, and ten other well-known 
figures in British aviation, besides a 
crew of forty-two. Caught in a violent 
wind and rain, the R-101 crashed on 
top of a hill near Beauvais, France, 
and immediately burst into flames. 
Only eight on board, all of them mem- 
bers of crew, escaped and two were so 
badly injured that they died soon 
after. 


Frederick Edwin Smith, Earl of 
Birkenhead, died on Sept. 30. To some 
he is best remembered as a brilliant 
and combative lawyer, often at odds 
with the authority of the court, and 
equally feared for his wide knowledge 
and his bitter tongue. Others think 
of him as a highly efficient adminis- 
trator of the law, who held such high 
offices as Solicitor General, Attorney 
General, Secretary of State for India 
and Lord Chancellor. Others remem- 
ber the political gladiator who was a 
tower of strength to the Conservative 
party. 


FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


HE new offensive 
T against M. Bri- 
and on the part 

of all the nationalist 
and conservative forces 
has been an outstanding development 
in France. It started with the evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland, which was con- 
sidered premature and an unwarranted 
and dangerous gesture, but for which 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs is not 
solely responsible. Then came the Ger- 
man elections of Sepi. 14 with the 
Fascist and Communist landslide. 
Nothing could have been more wel- 
come to the French nationalists in 
their campaign against what the more 
moderates among them call “a policy 
of weakness” and the more violent “a 
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policy of treason.” The 
attacks against M. Bri- 
and became at once 
more insistent and 
more bitter. From the 
trenchant articles of Pertinax in 
L’Echo de Paris to the vitriolic broad- 
sides of Léon Daudet in the royalist 
organ L’ Action Francaise, without for- 
getting the penny papers recently 
launched by M. Coty, the wealthy per- 
fumer, there was a vociferous and 
persistent demand for the resignation 
of the Minister whose policies were 
accused of endangering the security 
of France. Even M. Poincaré, more 
indefatigable than ever now as a 
writer and a public speaker, made 
what were construed as pointed allu- 
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sions to the policy of M. Briand when 
he wrote that, while we listen with joy 
to “international hymns to the divinity 
of peace,” we need “other things to 
give us a feeling of security.” It looked 
as if the majority of the press of 
Paris, which is largely nationalistic, 
had turned against the efforts of the 
Minister of peace simply because the 
German extremists had manifested at 
the polls their hostility to both the 
Treaty of Versailles and the Young 
plan and shown that the spirit of re- 
venge has not died out. Once more 
the world had an illustration of the 
fact that nationalists of all countries 
play each others’ game and act in 
unison to block all efforts toward 
peace and reconciliation. 

To be sure, the French radicals and 
Socialists came to the defense of M. 
Briand and did their best to hold back 
what one of them called “the French 
wave of chauvinism.” Papers like Le 
Quotidien, L’Oeuvre and L’Ere Nou- 
velle pointed out that German “signs 
of folly’ were no justification for 
similar manifestations on the part of 
the French. To the claims that the 
“visionary” policy of M. Briand, his 
“faith” in German peaceful intentions, 
his “concessions,” had all “resulted in 
failure’ the Volonté replied that this 


policy, pursued for six years, was in 
no sense to be affected by the Ger. 
man elections. It was the only policy 
that could be followed for France's 
own good and for the cause of inter. 
national economic solidarity. The re. 
sult of German elections may make 
it more difficult, but it remains the 
“only wise and the only possible 
policy.” The same paper published 
several articles in which some of the 
German claims were discussed with- 
out bitterness and without hysteria, 

La République, the official organ of 
the Radical-Socialist party, attacked 
post-war French foreign policy from 
the other side. A young writer, Ber- 
nard de Jouvenel, charged to what 
he calls the “Roman peace” of Ver- 
sailles and to the occupation of the 
Ruhr all the German agitation now 
exploited by the Hitler party. He con- 
tended that France, with her declining 
population, could never hold in check 
the forces which clamor for changes 
in the political map drawn by the 
treaty of 1919, concluding: “We are 
on the road to war” unless conces- 
sions are made. Such sentiments, how- 
ever, are restricted to newspapers of 
very limited circulation, while the 
traditional conceptions, based on the 
necessity of a strong army to enforce 
the status quo have the daily support 
of an immense majority of the press. 
M. Briand, with his sensitiveness to 
the fluctuations of public opinion, had 
to make concessions to them in his 
Geneva speech of Sept. 29, in which 
he voiced the fears of France and her 
obligation to face the necessity of self- 
defense in the absence of any treaty 
of mutual assistance. 


The more responsible leaders of the 
radical party have done likewise. M. 
Herriot acknowledged, in several arti- 
cles published in L’Ere Nouvelle, that 
the new situation created by the Ger- 
man elections called for “prudence, 
vigilance and firmness,” and Paul 
Painlevé, former Minister of War, 
speaking before his constituency of 
the Department of Ain on Sept. 22, 
said: ‘The national defense of France 
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is an element of peace. A disarmed 


France would not be an example but 
a temptation.” 

Thus the German elections have 
thrown the mass of French public 
opinion, whether composed of believ- 
ers in Germany’s peaceful intentions 
or of temperamental alarmists, back 
to the time-honored slogan of “Se- 
curity.” This was reiterated again by 
M. Tardieu in the address he delivered 
on Sept. 28 at Alencon. He refused 
to be drawn into the controversy car- 
ried on between the press that sup- 
ports him and the press that defends 
the policies of M. Briand. He made no 
reference to the European union 
scheme of his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. He only stated that the 
foreign policy of France is not “the 
result of individual or collective im- 
provisaticns. * * * It constitutes a 
well-thought-out system which must 
at all times be inspired by events so 
that necessary alterations can be 
made. It should not, however, be used 
in any circumstances to further the 
selfish views of political parties or 
personal quarrels.” Once relieved of 
these truths, which may apply to both 
friends and foes, the Premier came to 
the dominant motif of French foreign 
policy: “France—unanimous France— 
wishes peace, and works to organize 
it both politically and economically 
throughout the world, and especially 
in Europe. This work France intends 
to continue. France finds today, as it 
did yesterday, that the basis of such 
organization rests on the formula of 
security, arbitration and disarma- 
ment.” 


In the name of security the govern- 
ment will make an additional outlay 
of about $29,000,000 in the new bud- 
get which already devotes about 
$488,000,000 to the upkeep of the 
army, navy and air service. This is 
the only tangible result, so far, of the 
German Nationalist outburst. 

Whether M. Briand is supported by 
the Chamber as he was by the Cabi- 
net on Oct. 3, or falls victim to one of 
the temporary coalitions, so frequent 
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in French political life, there is little 
doubt that the policy of national de- 
fense will triumph, whoever is at the 
helm. Minister of War Maginot sure- 
ly expressed the sentiments of the 
majority of the French people when 
he said in his speech at Bar-le-Duc on 
Oct. 5 that France had already gone 
too far in her disarmament and would 
reduce her defenses further only when 
“national security is completely as- 
sured by other means—not before.” 


THE FRENCH BUDGET OF 1931 


In the new budget for 1931, which 
will be, with foreign policy, the storm 
centre of the Fall session, M. Tardieu 
has endeavored to redeem the promise 
made in his address at Nancy on July 
27 not to allow appropriations to ex- 
ceed those of last year and at the 
same time to balance the accounts 
without adding a single penny to the 
burden of taxation. He did this in 
the face of decreasing tax receipts, of 
the growing demand for national de- 


fense and in a year when the State 
revenues were reduced by 5,700,000,000 
francs which is the amount of relief 


accorded to the taxpayers. He did 
more than that. He eliminated the 
6,000,000,000 francs excess appropria- 
tions that the various departments 
had called for and showed finally a 
decrease of 300,000,000 francs (about 
$12,000,000) as compared with last 
year. And all this in a budget which 
provides for an additional civil ex- 
penditure amounting to 1,000,000,000 
francs for pensions, public works and 
education. 

This feat of financial wizardry is 
explained by a procedure that Tar- 
dieu’s friends praise and his oppo- 
nents criticize. It consists in widening 
the scope of the autonomous sinking 
fund organization (Caisse autonome 
@amortissement) originally set up to 
reduce the enormous issues of na- 
tional defense bonds. The new finance 
bill authorizes operations to be ex- 
tended to all departments of the na- 
tional debt. By this arrangement the 
sinking fund will take over a large 
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number of debt obligations, amount- 
ing in all to 1,800,000,000 francs, more 
than enough to handle the increased 
expenditures. This new device is 
called by one editor a “successfully 
camouflaged increase,” while the crit- 
ics of the radical party stress the 
dangerous method of setting up two 
separate budgets instead of one uni- 
fied budget which has been the aim of 
all financial experts. 


THE ECONOMIC DEPRESSION 


French trade figures for the first 
eight months of 1930 gave further 
evidence that the world depression is 
beginning to be felt in France. Car 
loadings and railroad earnings con- 
tinued their downward movement. The 
adverse trade balance for August was 
959,000,000 francs, the worst showing 
of the year with the exception of Jan- 
uary. The tax receipts of the same 
month, 249,000,000 below 1929, re- 
flected also a slackening of trade 
transactions. During the first eight 
months imports fell off 4,517,000,000 
francs and exports declined 3,498,000 
francs as compared with the same 
period last year. Quantities as well as 
values have declined, the total decline 
for exports being 1,449,000 tons. 


These figures are all the more 
striking in view of the fact that 
French industry has just gone through 
one of its most prosperous periods. A 
survey, recently published, showed 
that during the months of March, 
April, May and June, 1930, production 
in nine industries was 44 per cent 
higher than the average mean figure 
for 1913. This is explained by the 
progress made since 1918 in the mod- 
ernization of equipment, by ,ra- 
tionalization and perhaps more than 
anything else, by the care with which 
home markets have been preserved, 
fostered and protected through the 
use of a moderate but flexible import 
tariff so written as to be modified to 
meet any emergency. The only excep- 
tion to this record of prosperity was 
the textile industry which was 18 per 
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cent below 1913 production and 6 per 
cent below that of June, 1929, 

Agriculture, however, cannot boast 
of the same gocd fortune. This is al] 
the more ominous as agricultural pro- 
duction in France today represents 
$4,000,000,000, about half of the total 
French production in all lines of ac. 
tivity. Such at least is the figure 
given by Fernand David, the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, in a statement in 
which he said: ‘The agricultural crisis 
in this country is profound and js 
spread throughout the nation. The 
sale price of farm products is insuffi- 
cient to compensate for production 
costs—labor, transport and agricul- 
tural equipment, all of which are 
very costly. In the complex fluctua- 
tions through which agriculture has 
had to pass since the war, the co- 
efficient of farm products is definite- 
ly inferior to that of industry.” 

In seeking for the reasons for the 
present crisis M. David referred to 
the competition of foreign countries, 
notably Russia. Hence the most dras- 
tic measure taken to protect agricul- 
ture was the decree of Oct. 3 by 
which, by application of the law of 
1910, all imports from Russia must 
henceforth be subject to license. The 
imports specified were grain, meat, 
eggs, sugar, timber, lint, glue and 
gelatine. Dumping by Russia of sev- 
eral of these commodities has already 
caused injury to home trade. Minister 
of Commerce Flandin stated that the 
decree had been made necessary by 
the fact that in the last six months 
Russia exported to France about $17,- 
500,000 worth of goods and bought 
less than $5,000,000 worth. However 
there is not, according to M. Flandin, 
any question of prohibition of Russian 
merchandise but only of supervision 
and regulation. 

In the somewhat gloomy picture of 
the French economic situation there 
is, however, one bright spot. Unem- 
ployment has not yet hit France. It 
was officially announced, at the end 
of September, that the number of reg- 
istered unemployed, eligible for de- 
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partmental doles, did not exceed 904. 
There was still a deficiency of labor 
in several industries, which is being 
supplied by foreign immigrants. 


With Franco-Italian naval conver- 
gations at a standstill, the French 
Admiralty Board met on Oct. 6 to 
consider the whole constitution of the 
fleet and the building program in the 
light of the London treaty. Three days 
later, the Dupleix, France’s sixth 
10,000-ton cruiser, was launched at 
Brest. Built in conformity with the 
Washington agreement, she has a 
speed of 33 knots and carries eight 
203-millimeter guns, eight 90-milli- 
meter anti-aircraft guns, eight 37- 
millimeter guns, six torpedo tubes and 
two airplane catapults. 


BELGIAN TEXTILE ACCORD 


While the Federation of Europe 
seems still in the dim future, the As- 
sociation of Belgian Textile Groups 
expressed their desire to begin with 
more modest undertakings in the form 
of economic regional agreements. On 
Sept. 30 they passed a resolution ask- 
ing that Belgium take advantage of 
the offer made by Holland, Denmark, 
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Norway and Sweden to join in a com- 
mercial accord. These countries being 
all traditionally free traders and their 
interests coinciding with those of Bel- 
gium, such a policy seemed especially 
appropriate. In the comments accom- 
panying the motion sent to Premier 
Jaspar these industrialists stated that 
Belgians will regard such an agree- 
ment “as the first victory over the 
individualism of States and the first 
stone in the edifice of European eco- 
nomic accord.” 


The economic depression and the 
heavy decrease in tax recepits forced 
the Belgian Cabinet to reduce budget 
expenditures by $1,000,000. An in- 
crease in taxes is also under considera- 
tion. 


The final celebration of the festivi- 
ties of the Centenary of Belgian in- 
dependence took place during the last 
days of September when special hon- 
ors were paid to the memory of the 
volunteers and patriots who died in 
the revolution of 1830. The Crypt of 
the Place des Martyrs and the monu- 
ment erected in honor of the Count 
de Mérode and the song-writer Jean- 
neval were the scenes of the cere- 
monies which ended the series of 
celebrations. 


THE TEUTONIC COUNTRIES 


NE of the most 
QO remarkable—anca 

to foreigners one 
of the most inexplica- 
ble—events in recent 
German politics has been the tre- 
mendous victory of the National So- 
cialists (Fascists) in the elections on 
Sept. 14, by which they increased the 
number of their seats in the Reichs- 
tag from 12 to 107, and their popular 
vote from 800,000, in May, 1928, to 
more than 6,000,000 in a total poll of 
nearly 35,000,000. It is worth while, 
therefore, to glance back a few years 
and see what are the origins, methods 
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and organization of this 
party which may play 
an important rdéle in 
Germany during the 
coming months, and 
to note especially the personality of 
Adolf Hitler, its leader and one of its 
strongest assets. 

After 1918 terrible disillusionment 
and indignation swept over the dis- 
banded officers and soldiers, and, in 
fact, over the whole people of Ger- 
many, at the outcome of the war and 
at the bitterly hard terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles, with its dis- 
memberment of German territory, its 
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enslaving forced “tribute” in the 
shape of reparations, and its severe 
limitation on Germany’s power of de- 
fense against neighbors who kept 
their old armies and remained in occu- 
pation of German soil. The feeling of 
bitterness was increased by the star- 
vation of the long blockade even af- 
ter the war, by the occupation of the 
Ruhr, by the depreciation of the mark 
which wiped out every one’s savings, 
and by the sight of the few who had 
known how to grow rich by war prof- 
iteering and by taking advantage of 
the financial chaos. Among the ex- 
soldiers and officers and the impov- 
erished or starving members of the 
Right parties the blame for all these 
evils was laid at the doors of the So- 
cial Democrats, who had brought 
about the establishment of the repub- 
lic, and upon the Centre party and 
Jews, who, with the Social Democrats, 
had been forced to accept the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and the other hardships 
and indignities imposed by the allied 
powers. 


The bitter resentment felt against 
these German groups found expres- 
sion in a series of murders. On Aug. 
26, 1921, Erzberger, a Centrist leader 
who had signed the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, was shot down in the Black 
Forest by young soldiers of the Ehr- 
hardt brigade. This brigade had pre- 
viously taken part in the “Kapp 


Putsch”—a futile effort on the part 
of the reactionaries to overthrow the 
republic. The following year Philip 
Scheidemann, the Social Democratic 
leader, who had proclaimed the estab. 
lishment of the republic from the bal. 
cony of the Reichstag in 1918, was 
attacked by two patriot ruffians, also 
followers of Ehrhardt, who had been 
lying in wait for him for weeks. One 
with a revolver failed of his purpose; 
but the other succeeded in squirting 
prussic acid over Scheidemann, burn- 
ing his legs and arms. The first tele- 
gram he received congratulating him 
on his escape was from Walter Rathe- 
nau, the wealthy Jewish industrialist 
who was planning Germany’s econom- 
ic rehabilitation and who was serving 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs. A few 
weeks later, on June 24, 1922, another 
little band of reactionaries, coming 
from Saxony to Berlin in a borrowed 
automobile, showered Rathenau him- 
self with bullets as he was walking 
down the boulevard on his way to the 
Wilhelmstrasse, killing him instantly. 
Being a Jew and a hearty advocate 
of international conciliation, he had 
been doubly hated. 

This reactionary campaign of 
slaughter which, it has been esti- 
mated, caused the death of 354 mem- 
bers of the Liberal or Left groups, 
was indicative of the state of mind 
which prevailed more or less all over 
Germany at the time and which is 
still prevalent among a great many 
National Socialists. It would not be 
fair, however, to hold the National 
Socialists responsible for all the mur- 
ders which took place. 

In Bavaria, in addition to this pre- 
vailing bitterness against Social Dem- 
ocrats, pacifists and Jews, there was 
the long-standing antagonism toward 
Prussia. It resulted in a separatist 
movement and an inclination to defy 
the authority of the Social Demo- 
cratic federal government in Berlin. 
It was in Bavaria that the National 
Socialist party first came into notori- 
ety under Hitler and Ludendorff. 

Adolf Hitler, who is now only 41 
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years old, was born in Upper Austria. 
He lost his Austrian citizenship at 
the beginning of the war by enlisting 
in the German army, but he has never 
acquired German citizenship. Pro- 
posals have been made to naturalize 
him in Thuringia, where his sympa- 
thizers are strong, but up to the pres- 
ent he is still a man without a coun- 
try. Returning from the war with the 
Iron Cross, he founded with others 
in Munich in 1919 a “German Work- 
ers’ party.” Through his gift of ora- 
tory he soon attracted several thou- 
sand followers and came into touch 
with Ludendorff’s Nationalists. To- 
gether these two men intrigued with 
the Bavarian Chancellor Kahr and 
with General Lossow, the commander 
of the Seventh Division of the army 
stationed in Bavaria. The monarchist 
plan was to seize the government, set 
up Kahr as Dictator, and liberate Ba- 
varia from Berlin and all the evils 
that the Social Democrats and paci- 
fists were blamed for bringing upon 
the Fatherland. The secret plottings, 
which went on in a beer hall in Mu- 
nich, fixed upon Nov. 9, 1923, as the 
day for decisive action. 

On the appointed day the Hitler- 
Ludendorff followers marched out in 
the Odeonplatz in Munich but were 
met with fire from the Social Demo- 
crats and loyal supporters of the gov- 
ernment. Several men were shot down. 
Ludendorff himself, according to the 
account of his supporters, escaped 
death only because a devoted friend 
sprang in front of him and took the 
shots which were aimed at the old 
General. According to his enemies, 
Ludendorff’s escape was due solely to 
the fact that, when the firing began, 
he placed prudence before valor and 
threw himself flat as a postage stamp 
on the pavement. Furthermore, at the 
last moment Kahr and Lossow, who 
had fallen into disagreement with the 
two ringleaders, opposed their plot in- 
stead of supporting it. So the “Hitler 
Putsch” of 1923 fizzled out into a 
ludicrous fiasco. Hitler himself was 
arrested, tried for treason and sen- 
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tenced to five years’ imprisonment. 
Of this he served only one year, at the 
end of which time the German Repub- 
lic, in its feeling of security and with 
a magnanimity not often displayed by 
governments toward conspirators who 
seek its destruction, released him. 

With the failure of the Putsch Hit- 
ler’s political connection with Luden- 
dorff came to an end. But Hitler’s 
party, under the name of the “Na- 
tional Socialist German Workers’ 
party,” continued to grow in numbers 
and strength. It polled nearly 2,000,- 
000 votes in the election of May, 1924, 
and won thirty-two seats in the 
Reichstag. Though it fell off again in 
the elections of December, 1924, and 
May, 1928, to fourteen and twelve 
seats, respectively, it has just scored 
the huge gain mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this account. What are the 
reasons for this great party victory? 

The main factor in the success of 
Hitler and his Fascists is the prevail- 
ing bitterness at the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and at existing economic con- 
ditions. The German Fascists are a 
party of protest. They are anti-Re- 
publican, anti-Parliament, anti-Sem- 
itic, anti-capitalist, anti-Locarno, anti- 
League and anti-Young plan. In their 
campaign speeches they attack vio- 
lently all these elements, which they 
assert have brought Germany to her 
present condition. They make seduc- 
tive promises to remedy the situation 
if they come into power. They draw 
strength from that general feeling all 
over Europe that parliamentary de- 
mocracy is a failure and point to the 
success of the Mussolini Dictatorship. 
They glory in the name of Fascist and 
more or less consciously imitate the 
spectacular ways of their Italian 
brethren. 

Being a party of protest, their pro- 
gram at first sight appears to be 
mainly negative. But their campaign 
literature sets forth many positive 
aims. They want to revive an intense 
feeling of German nationalism and pa- 
triotism and to replace the weak- 
kneed pacifism which the more pru- 
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dent moderates have been forced to 
adopt during the past dozen years. 
They further claim that they want to 
bring about the union of all Germans 
in a great Germany, which means 
union with Austria and the recovery 
of the German lands severed by the 
Treaty of Versailles. They demand the 
return of the German colonies for the 
nourishment of the people and the 
settlement of the surplus population. 
They insist on equality of interna- 
tional rights for Germany, through 
the cancellation of the peace treaties 
and the interment of the “war-guilt 
lie.” As there can be no true German 
nationalism unless the people are 
“racially pure,” they object to all for- 
eign elements in the country, and es- 
pecially to the Jews; no Jews should 
be allowed to hold office and ultimate- 
ly they should leave Germany; the 
posters of their political meetings vo- 
ciferously announce that all Jews will 
be excluded from the hall. 


As Hitler was once himself an arti- 


san—a carpenter—he does not forget 
the economic interests of the working- 


man, the small middle-class shop- 
keeper and the poor, whom he would 
relieve from their present crushing 
burden of taxation by getting at the 
profits of the rich. He demands the 
abolition of unearned income, the com- 
plete repayment of. war profits, the 
nationalization of the great trusts 
and a share in the profits of all large 
undertakings, the communalization of 
the great department stores, like 
Wertheim, Tietz and Carstadt, and 
their lease at low rates to small trad- 
ers. One part of his program aims at 
the sequestration, without compensa- 
tion, of land for public purposes. This 
evidently alarmed some of Hitler’s 
landed supporters, and a footnote says 
“the party stands for private prop- 
erty”; the sequestration proposal was 
directed “mainly at Jewish companies 
speculating in land.” 

Such a program may not seem very 
convincing or practical to Americans. 
There are elements in it which sug- 
gest the Ku Klux Klan. It appears to 
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play upon the prejudices, passions 
and ignorance of its supporters. But 
Americans have not been suffering 
from the psychological effects caused 
by the burdens under which the Ger. 
man masses have been staggering for 
ten years. Nor are the American 
masses generally acquainted with 
Nietzsche, whose writings still have an 
enormous vogue in Germany. There is 
a strong touch of idealism in Hitler's 
oratory, and it is significant that his 
greatest gains have apparently come 
from the ranks of the new generation 
of young men and from the women of 
all ages. “Germany, Awake!” is one 
of his slogans, 

Another reason for Hitler’s success 
is that he is a good organizer. The 
backbone of his Fascist organization 
is composed of “storm detachments,” 
wearing uniforms suggestive of Mus- 
solini’s followers and formed on mili- 
tary lines. The units, from the lowest 
upward, are the group, the troop, the 
storm, the standard and the regional 
storm. There are five main commands 
and a supreme command with head- 
quarters in Munich, each of these be- 
ing held by a former officer. The 
storm detachments form the potential 
army of an imaginary Hitler State; 
the defense squads, or Schutzstaffeln, 
are its police. They are picked men of 
more than ordinary height, who sup- 
ply Hitler with a personal bodyguard 
and make an imposing effect and a 
stirring appeal in the eyes of those 
who attend his meetings. But to the 
Communists, who are Hitler’s most 
bitter opponents and who are continu- 
ally coming into hand-to-hand street 
conflicts with his National Socialists, 
they are as a red rag to a bull. 


One of Hitler’s strongest assets is 
undoubtedly his own personality. Of 
medium height, wiry, with dark hair, 
fiery eye, finely chiseled face and deli- 
cate complexion, dashing about Ger- 
many in an automobile or conferring 
with his lieutenants, he is the per- 
sonification of dynamic energy. Four 
years in the trenches taught him to 
have no fear of death. He apparently 
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pelieves sincerely in himself and in his 
cause. He is an orator of apostolic 
fervor, and while the things he says 
are regarded by liberals and moderate 
Socialists as pure ignorance and dem- 
agogy, he says them with a mag- 
netism and a driving power which is 
irresistible to old and young, particu- 
larly the latter. 


Naturally the National Socialist 
triumph has caused considerable 
alarm among Germany’s neighbors, 
France, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
Young Plan 514 per cent bonds, which 
were put out on the New York Stock 
Market at 90, have fallen to 77. But 
this alarm seems to be greater out- 
side Germany than at home. Although 
one cannot venture to prophesy, it 
may be pointed out that the Germans 
in time of political crisis have shown 
themselves a hard-headed and order- 
loving people. In the critical weeks 
following the close of the war they 
refused to let themselves be swept off 
their feet by the Communists. In the 
elections of May, 1924, following the 
inflation crisis, the Social Democrats, 
who had held 173 seats in the preced- 
ing Reichstag, came back with only 
100 seats, while the Hugenberg Na- 
tionalists, of whom the world six 
years ago was almost as much afraid 
as of the Hitlerites today, went up 
from 66 to 96, and the Communists 
from 15 to 62. The moderates lost 
seats, and the two extremist parties 
made what looked like very alarming 
gains, just as in the recent election. 
But this was the Reichstag which pro- 
ceeded to ratify the Dawes plan, 
to carry out the Stresemann policy 
of conciliation and to fulfill all 
Germany’s international obligations. 


Moreover, the once-feared Hugenberg 
followers have melted away to a party 
of 41 in the new Reichstag. So it may 
be with the National Socialists. As 
they gain in numbers they may tend 
to be divided by internal dissensions, 
a8 Was the case with the Hugenberg 
party. And if they should come into 
4 position of responsibility, they 
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would probably become more moder- 
ate, as has always been the case with 
radicals who attain responsible office. 
To be sure, by joining with the Com- 
munists in opposition to the Bruening 
Cabinet they may be able to help 
block the government’s program for 
financial retrenchment. But this very 
opposition from the two extremist 
parties may very probably lead the 
Social Democrats, who now number 
143, actually to support the Bruening 
measures which they rejected last 
June, or at least to observe a benevo- 
lent neutrality and abstain from vot- 
ing so as to allow the government to 
get its program through the Reichs- 
tag. In any case, President von Hin- 
denburg has stated that he sees no 
danger of any Fascist Putsch, and 
that he is determined to back up the 
Bruening coalition in carrying through 
its program of remedial financial 
legislation, 


THE LEIPZIG TREASON TRIAL 


During the latter part of Septem- 
ber three lieutenants in the Reichs- 
wehr were brought to trial before the 
Federal court at Leipzig on the charge 
of treason. They were accused of hav- 
ing made trips to Munich to plot at 
the headquarters of the Nationalist 
Socialist party; of establishing cells 
of disloyalty in the German army; of 
influencing their subordinates to dis- 
loyalty to the republic, and of prepar- 
ing for a Fascist Putsch which should 
bring about a new empire. The course 
of the trial hardly turned out as the 
government desired. It gave an oppor- 
tunity for a Fascist demonstration. 
Hitler was summoned as a witness and 
seized the chance to make a political 
speech reviewing his past and breath- 
ing warnings for the future. 

“At the close of the war,” he said 
in part, “I clearly recognized that 
Germany was doomed to internal dis- 
integration and that even during the 
war democracy and pacifism had be- 
gun their work of destroying the vi- 
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tality of the German people. I was 
convinced in 1918 that only a new 
national movement could effectively 
combat the Red terror of the Left 
parties. It was for the purpose of 
carrying on this work that the so- 
called storm divisions of the Nation- 
al Socialist Labor party were or- 
ganized.” 


After giving an account of his early 
activities, he denied responsibility at 
present for any illegal currents in 
Fascist ranks and said that they had 
no secret aims, As to his attitude to 
the Reichswehr, he said: “I consider 
the Reichswehr the most important 
instrument for the restoration of the 
German State to the people. I have 
never undertaken any action inimical 
to the Reichswehr or tending to dis- 
rupt its discipline and morale. * * * 
Such elements in my party who toy 
with the thought of revolution have 
been summarily expelled or have vol- 
untarily left it when informed of my 
attitude.” 


Reminded of a statement in one of 
his publications to the effect that 
“heads would roll in the sand” when 
his party came into power, he said: 
“If our movement succeeds we shall 
erect a people’s tribunal before which 
the criminals of November, 1918, shall 
expiate their crime. Then—I frankly 
predict—you shall ‘see their heads 
rolling in the sand. National Socialism 
will convert this defeatist and pacifist 
State into a nation of iron strength 
and will.” 


The three officers on trial were 
eventually found guilty of treason on 
Oct. 4, and were sentenced by Judge 
Baumgarten to eighteen months’ de- 
tention in a fortress and to dismissal 
from the army. He allowed six months 
and three weeks already served while 
awaiting trial to be counted off the 
sentence, so that the three men have 
less than a year’s imprisonment be- 
fore them. Liberal and Left party 
newspapers unanimously lauded the 
judge’s decision, while the Nationalist 
and National Socialist papers exhib- 
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ited less restraint than usual in their 
criticisms. 


CABINET CRISIS IN AUSTRIA 


A Cabinet crisis developed at Vien- 
na on Sept. 24 which led to the resig. 
nation of Chancellor Schober after 
holding office for almost exactly a 
year. In essence the conflict was one 
between the Clericals of the extreme 
right, who are adherents of the pol- 
icy of former Chancellor Seipel, and 
have since his ostensible retirement 
followed Karl Vaugoin, on the one 
hand, and on the other the moderate 
Conservatives, who follow Dr. Scho- 
ber as the non-party man who saved 
Austria from civil war and who have 
been pursuing a path of compromise. 


Dr. Karl Vaugoin, Vice Chancellor 
and Minister of War, as well as leader 
of the Christian Socialist or Clerical 
party, insisted on the appointment of 
Dr. Strassella, a young Heimwehr or 
Fascist man, as general manager of 
the Austrian State railways, A few 
days previously Strassella had won 
a libel suit against the Socialist news- 
paper, Arbeiter Zeitung, but at the 
same time the court characterized his 
conduct as incorrect and not honor- 
able, and said that the newspaper had 
proved its assertion that his candi- 
dature was only political favoritism. 
In spite of this Dr. Vaugoin still in- 
sisted on the appointment. He was op- 
posed by Minister of Commerce Schus- 
ter who resigned rather than coun- 
tenance the appointment. Chancellor 
Schober fully associated himself with 
his Minister of Commerce, and in a 
statement to the press characterized 
Dr. Vaugoin’s insistence as tampering 
with the court’s verdict. Thereupon 
Dr. Vaugoin resigned and with him 
other Clericals. Dr. Schober then de- 
cided it was impossible for him to 
stay in office and sent his resignation 
to President Miklas, who accepted it. 

Dr. Vaugoin was then asked to 
form a Cabinet, but was unable to 
construct one which would command 
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a majority in Parliament. He there- 
fore avoided presenting his Cabinet 
to Parliament, which his opponents 
regard as unconstitutional, He will 
continue to govern with a Minority 
Cabinet until the new elections on 
Nov. 9. Included in the new Cabinet 
is no less a person than Dr. Seipel 
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himself, as Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. He returned by airplane from 
Oslo and is expected to be the guid- 
ing figure in the government. In fact 
it is generally believed in Vienna that 
he arranged all the details of the over- 
throw of Dr. Schober, his rival, be- 
fore going to Oslo, 


ITALY AND SPAIN 


HE resignation of 
T Augusto Turati 
from his post as 
Secretary General of 
the Italian Fascist 
party took place during the past 
month. Although he had not been 
one of the leaders of the March on 
Rome, he was among the early chief- 
tains of fascism and during the past 
five years, next to Mussolini, he has 
been virtually directing head of the 
party. Among his achievements while 
in office are to be reckoned the new 
statutes of the party, the inter- 
syndical committees, the enrolment of 
university Fascisti and the develop- 
ment of Fascist groups in the colonies. 
His importance was such that at one 
time he was looked upon as a possible 
successor to Mussolini. 


In place of Signor Turati as Secre- 
tary General there has been appointed 
Giovanni Giuriati, who has made a 
name for himself as Minister of the 
Liberated Provinces. He later became 
Minister of Public Works where he 
also distinguished himself, and after 
the last elections was chosen Presi- 
dent of the Chamber. 


The precise significance of the 
change remains to be seen. In his let- 
ter of resignation Signor Turati re- 
minded Mussolini that he had wished 
to resign some months ago, but had 
remained in office in deference to the 
wishes of the Duce, but that he now 
felt the need of release from the ex- 
hausting labors involved. Though the 
amenities were preserved, Turati be- 
ing declared by the Duce “to have 
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merited well of the 
cause of the Fascist 
revolution” and being 
nominated to member- 
ship in the Fascist 
Grand Council, it was natural to infer 
that his conviction that it was time to 
retire was directly inspired. 


It was rumored that still other 
changes were under consideration, 
among them the appointment of an 
assistant chief of government, a very 
important office, as it would point the 
way to a natural successor to Musso- 
lini. Besides Turati he has already 
nominated to the Grand Council Count 
Ciano, Minister of Communications 
(whose son, Galeazzo, married his 
daughter, Edda), Alberto de Stefani, 
former Minister of Finance, and Dep- 
uty Edmondo Rossoni. 


The reorganization of the Fascist 
militia or “Black Shirts” was also un- 
der way. This was announced as the 
first step of a ten-year program, the 
object of which was to be to further 
cooperation between the Fascist army 
and the regular army and to eliminate 
those unwilling to swear unquestion- 
ing obedience to Mussolini. In other 
words, the Fascist militia is to be 
made up only of those who are will- 
ing to say “Mussolini is always 
right.” This involves wholesale weed- 
ing out of the lukewarm both from the 
officers and from the ranks, a diminu- 
tion of the number of grades and the 
creation of Black Shirt officers’ train- 
ing schools similar to the schools for 
officers of the regular army. 

“The reform,” in the language of 
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General Teruzzi, ‘while it harks back 
to the origins and voluntary traditions 
of the corps, will inspire morale of 
the highest order, an augmenting of 
military efficiency, of perfect cohesion 
and of strict cooperation between the 
militia and the army. In the course 
of ten years these voluntary troops, 
composed of clerks, workmen and 
farmers, will, through complete mili- 
tary preparation, constitute a superb 
force. They will represent, with the 
army, a formidable garrison on which 
the nation can count in whatever 
emergency.” 


ITALY AND HER NEIGHBORS 


Italy’s relations with her neighbor, 
Yugoslavia, have been far from cor- 
dial. The root of the difficulty is the 
question of the rights of Italian sub- 
jects of Yugoslav origin. Their asser- 
tion that they have been most un- 
fairly treated and that they must 
some day be united again with their 
fellow Slavs has been met by the Ital- 
ian charge that the Yugoslavs have in- 
stituted a reign of terrorism against 
the Fascist authorities in which they 
have received help from nationalist 
societies in Yugoslavia with every ap- 
pearance of the connivance of the 
Yugloslav Government. The matter 
came to a head recently with the trial 
and conviction of some score of the 
leaders, followed in four cases by ex- 


ecution and in others by long terms 
of imprisonment. 

The repercussion of this action on 
the part of Italy was an outburst of 
denunciation from the foreign press, 
particularly from Czechoslovakia and 
Greece. The wave of indignation which 
swept over Yugoslavia threatened to 
bring the long-standing tension he- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia to a head. 
Press censorship in Yugoslavia, how- 
ever, helped to check demonstrations 
and there was a comfortable feeling 
in official circles that the country had 
been saved from walking into a trap 
—the idea being that the Fascist Gov- 
ernment was seeking to provoke the 
Yugoslavs to deeds which would give 
Italy an excuse for bold action. The 
immediate effect, it was declared, was 
to unite Yugoslavia’s racial elements 
more solidly against the Italian threat. 


The excitement was beginning to 
die down when it was again aroused 
by the comments of the Italian paper, 
Popolo d'Italia, over the collision 
some two months ago of Yugoslav 
and Italian steamers, with the loss of 
eight lives. The disaster was due, the 
paper stated, to the fact that the 
members of the Czech and Polish 
sokols (societies concerned chiefly 
with athletics and physical develop- 
ment) who constituted the majority 
of the passengers on the Yugoslav 
steamer, had been indulging in 4 
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drunken orgy. This assertion was de- 
nounced by certain Czechoslav organi- 
zations as a national insult. Nor was 
the excitement allayed by the further 
announcement that some sixty more 
Slav terrorists were shortly to be 
tried before the Fascist military tribu- 
nal in Rome. Further, Yugloslav news- 
papers reported that large numbers 
of Italian troops had been deserting 
and crossing the border daily since the 
executions. 


The trial in Brussels of the young 
Italian anti-Fascist for the attempt 
on the life of Prince Humbert on the 
occasion of his visit to Belgium just 
before his marriage was indignantly 
criticized by the Italian press. Resent- 
ment was voiced toward the Belgian 
authorities for allowing the introduc- 
tion of testimony disparaging to fas- 
cism and to Mussolini and for impos- 
ing a sentence of only five years’ im- 
prisonment. Friction also continued 
between Italy and France. 

In the face of these evidences of 
tension between Italy and her neigh- 
bors and of belligerent Fascist utter- 
ances, it was interesting to note that 
in a recent address Premier Mussolini 
made the assertion, parenthetically in 
discussing another matter, that “Italy 
has done, is doing and will do every- 
thing to avoid war.” 

The speech in which he made this 
statement was addressed to the Na- 
tional Council of Corporations and was 
devoted to a discussion of the present 
economic situation, especially in Italy. 
While warning his hearers against 
excessive optimism, he expressed his 
opinion that the crisis had now 
reached its culminating point and that 
if the situation were not “disturbed 
by extraneous elements,” they were al- 
ready leaving the night behind them 
and “walking toward the dawn.” The 
Fascist Government was not passive 
as “vile anti-Fascist scandal-mongers” 
had said but was taking active meas- 
ures for relief. Among the measures 
to which Mussolini referred was an 
extensive program of public works, 
which was said to involve the expendi- 
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ture of about $10,000,000 and the em- 
ployment of nearly 40,000 men. 


THE SPANISH CENSORSHIP 

In accordance with the promised 
decree, newspapers appeared in Spain 
on Sept. 18 uncensored—for the first 
time in seven years. The joy of the 
Liberals over the lifting of the cen- 
sorship was, however, not unalloyed, 
for the government, while removing 
the censorship, had given stern warn- 
ing that any abuse of freedom would 
be summarily dealt with by military 
law. Moreover, the censorship was to 
be continued, at least for the present, 
in Barcelona, the very place where it 
had been most oppressive. 

As far, however, as actual freedom 
of speech in the literal sense is con- 
cerned, the government showed some 
apparent leniency both in permitting 
a great republican meeting and allow- 
ing the printing of the fiery republi- 
can speeches there delivered. The leni- 
ency, however, was tempered by a 
military force in reserve near at hand. 
Civil guards were also on duty, but 
even when the speakers attacked the 
King, they refrained from interfer- 
ing. The gathering was arranged by 
the leaders of the republican alliance, 
who made two important decisions, 
first, to take part in the coming elec- 
tions, naming only one republican 
candidate for each district and, sec- 
ond, not to work in conjunction with 
Socialists and labor unions. Not all 
the twenty-two republican parties in 
Spain were included in the agree- 
ment, but the most important were. 
At the meeting all the speakers criti- 
cized the present Berenguer Govern- 
ment, some of them declaring that 
conditions were worse now than they 
had been in 1923 when Primo de 
Rivera seized power. They also joined 
in denouncing the monarchy and in 
demanding a republic. 

“The Crown is the most illegitimate 
thing in Spain today,” declared one 
speaker, “since it is unconstitutional. 
Spain was a great and glorious na- 
tion, with a large empire, but her 
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kings have brought her down. Spain 
has no use for Alfonso. He must go 
without forcing bloodshed. He is fall- 
ing and all he can do is to go with 
dignity. The army will have to serve 
the republic since order must be 
maintained. The army should defend 
the nation, but not fire on it. We want 
a republic in peace, but if necessary 
in war.” 

“Revolution,” declared another 
speaker, “is our duty. Spain must re- 
organize her economic forces to com- 
plete her historical destiny; the peo- 
ple must be considered as assets, not 
liabilities. The monarchy has lived 
outside the law and a government like 
it cannot now exist in Europe. There 
are no great men like Maura and 
others to save the monarchy in times 
of disquietude as in the past. No 
hysteria, but a sense of discipline and 
duty is necessary. We must change a 
seventeenth century country to a 
twentieth century State.” 

These speeches were printed in the 
papers the following day, only the 
personal attacks on the King being 
omitted. Later developments, how- 
ever, showed that the leniency of the 
government was more apparent than 
real and republican orators found that 
measures were being instituted for 
indicting them for high treason. 





Strikes continued in various parts of 
Spain, especially in Catalonia, where 
they were especially dangerous to the 
government because of the Catalan 





URTHER _- steps 
toward the goal 
of Balkan unity 
were taken during the 
first weeks in October 
at a conference of Balkan States 
held in Athens under the auspices of 
Premier Venizelos. Although the dele- 
gates were unofficial representatives 
of their countries, the agenda of the 
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agitation for independence. In spite 
of denials from the government, dis- 
patches from Barcelona indicated that 
there was great unrest in that region, 
The strength of the labor movement 
there was made evident in the recent 
revival of the Sindicato Unico. In gen- 
eral socialism in Catalonia has been 
more rampant and revolutionary than 
socialism in other parts of Spain and 
has disdained to work for reform 
through legislative action. The last 
strike, however, was interpreted in 
some quarters as merely a test of 
strength and not as a prelude to ac- 
tual revolution. The difficult economic 
situation generally has been aggra- 
vated by the continued fall of the 
peseta and the rising prices. In some 
places foodstuffs have become scarce 
owing to the stoppage of commerce 
and industry. 

In the old Basque provinces of 
Northern Spain a movement of con- 
siderable extent and of different char- 
acter developed in favor of autonomy. 
The people of these provinces are de- 
scendants of the Iberians and, like the 
Catalans, they have a culture and 
language of their own of which they 
are very proud; but, unlike the Cata- 
lans, they do not believe in direct ac- 
tion nor demand complete separation 
from Spain, but would be content 
with some form of autonomous fed- 
eration. The movement includes both 
adherents of monarchy and supporters 
of a republic, who have united in 
urging self-government, 


conference held out 
some hope for the fu- 
ture of Balkan union. 
The conference pro- 
posed a League of Bal- 
kan States, somewhat like the Ger- 
man Confederation of 1870, to carry 
on its work within the League of 
Nations. The crux of the union was 
to be economic solidarity. The organi- 
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zation was to be based on the follow- 
ing suggestions: an obligatory Balkan 
Court of Arbitration, a central Balkan 
Office, an annual meeting of the Bal- 
kan Foreign Ministers, the outlawry 
of war as an instrument of national 
policy, and a Balkan committee, as 
the supreme judicial authority for the 
Balkans, to determine the aggressor 
in case of violation of the peace pro- 
vision. Economic unity was to be 
achieved by a national institute of 
economics for each nation and an 
inter-Balkan central institute. The 
outline of the proposed union was 
adopted in principle by the conference 
on Oct, 9. 





CZECHOSLOVAK FRONTIER 
QUESTION 


Much interest was stirred through- 
out Central Europe at the end of Sep- 
tember by an interview in which Presi- 
dent Masaryk of Czechoslovakia was 
reported to have said that he under- 
stood the difficulties of the Magyars 
and would be “ready under favorable 
conditions to consider modification of 
the present frontier.” As a matter of 
fact, the President has given voice to 
such sentiments on a number of earlier 
occasions, and it is well known that 
the subject is one on which he does 
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not see eye to eye with Foreign Min- 
ister Benes. Naturally, however, Hun- 
garians found reason for encourage- 
ment in what was said, and other peo- 
ple found cause for dissent and alarm. 
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Among the latter were numerous 
Czech Chauvinists, one of whom, Sen- 
ator Victor Dyk, openly condemned 
the President’s admission of willing- 
ness to consider boundary revision as 
an unfriendly act toward all nations 
which, like Czechoslovakia herself, are 
interested in the maintenance of the 
peace treaties. He urged that all fu- 
ture statements by the President be 
countersigned by the Prime Minister 
before being given out for publication. 


Various newspapers hastened to out- 
line counter-demands which Czecho- 
slovakia must make if the question of 
territorial readjustments should be 
opened. The most important of these 
was the suggested extension of the 
republic’s frontiers from Bratislava 
toward the south in order to create a 
sort of corridor to Yugoslavia. Poland, 
among other States, expressed appre- 
hension that the changing of one 
frontier would throw into the melting 
pot all other frontiers as defined by 
the peace treaties, 

Finally on Oct. 2, as a result of the 
motion that the government counter- 
sign all statements from the Presi- 
dent, Parliament repudiated the sug- 
gestion of frontier revision. Premier 
Urzal said: “The President does not 
think it possible to consider a solution 
of the frontier difficulties which would 
change the situation created by the 
peace treaties.” In the meantime there 
is considerable feeling in Hungary 
that President Masaryk should either 
clarify his stand or leave the subject 
entirely alone. 

The Czechoslovak press is increas- 
ingly constituting itself the champion 
of the Southern Slavs, who, on account 
of the proximity of Fascist Italy, are 
felt to be hesitant in expressing them- 
selves. The Pravo Lidu throughout 
recent weeks has repeatedly denounced 
the pretensions of Premier Mussolini, 
and served indignant notice that 
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“Fascist sovereignty does not extend 
to Czechoslovakia.” Strong feeling, 
aroused by the execution of four young 
Slovenes convicted as terrorists in 
Italy, led the Czechoslovak Chamber 
to protest against what it termed the 
outraging of the Slav minority by 
Italy—an action which found echo in 
a National Socialist meeting under the 
slogan, “Against fascism, against in- 
sulting Slavdom, against Italian bar- 
barism,” and in various anti-Italian 
demonstrations in Prague. Similar 
demonstrations, it may be added, have 
lately been indulged in against Ger- 
mans and Jews. 


On Sept. 28 it was announced that 
the Prague Government had decided 
to lay the foundation for a fleet, and 
that the keel of the first cruiser—to 
be named the Masaryk—would be laid 
at Yomorn on Oct, 15. Needless to say, 
the new craft is planned to ply not on 
the sea but on the Danube. 





PARTY CONFLICTS IN POLAND 


Poland in mid-September witnessed 
anti-government demonstrations and 
clashes between the Socialists and the 
police which for a time caused almost 
continuous uproar. On Sept. 10 fifteen 
former Deputies, leaders of the Op- 
position, were arrested—nine in War- 
saw and six in provincial cities—with- 
out any reason being given, by order 
of Syladowski, Minister of the In- 
terior. Included in the number were 
Barlicki, president of the central 
executive committee of the Socialist 
party; Witos, premier in 1920, in 1923 
and again in 1926, and Kiernik, Peas- 
ant leader and twice a Cabinet Min- 
ister. The act was clearly one of in- 
timidation, prompted by the forma- 
tion on the previous day of an elec- 
toral bloc of the Left and Centre par- 
ties and by the announcement that the 
bloc was forthwith to start campaign 
activities in preparation for the na- 
tional elections scheduled for Nov. 16. 
The arrests created such a state of 
tension that on Sept. 13 all open-air 
political meetings were forbidden, and 
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at a bloc meeting held on Sept. 14, in 
defiance of the government’s decree, 
more than a hundred leading partici. 
pants were arrested. Six days later— 
in pursuance of Marshal Pilsudski’s 
well-known methods of conducting 
electoral campaigns—a large group of 
former Opposition Deputies were 
called for military duty during a 
period deliberately planned to extend 
beyond the election date. 

The new Opposition bloc consists of 
five parties—Polish Socialists, Na- 
tional Workers, Centrist Peasant and 
two groups bearing the name of Rad- 
ical Peasant. Only two Opposition 
parties—the National Democrats and 
the Christian Democrats—have held 
aloof. It is expected that the list of 
candidates to be presented by the bloc 
will be led by Ignace Daszynski, 
Socialist leader, who formerly distin- 
guished himself as president of the 
Seym by sturdy defense of the consti- 
tutional rights of that body as against 
the dictatorship. Marshal Pilsudski 
has expressed deep satisfaction with 
the “housecleaning” which has taken 
place, though admitting that the coun- 
try cannot do without “some elective 
body satisfying the principle of re- 
sponsibility.” 





PROGRESS IN ALBANIA 

Progress continued to be recorded 
in Albania’s domestic affairs. Agra- 
rian laws were enacted under which 
one-third of the land held by each 
landlord (after ninety-nine acres have 
been deducted as inalienable) was to 
be expropriated by the State at 
twenty gold francs per hectare (al- 
most two and a half acres). Provision 
was made for an agricultural bank, A 
census was taken, revealing a total 
population of slightly over 1,000,000. 
Road-building continued along with 
general building in Tirana and other 
towns. Relations with Italy continued 
unchanged; a treaty of alliance was 
recently negotiated by Faik Konitza, 
Albanian Minister to the United 
States, which was beneficial to Al- 
bania without giving rise to any such 











measure of Italian domination as 
commonly supposed. 

On Sept. 1 the second anniversary 
of the accession of King Zog of Al- 
pania was celebrated. Later in the 
month press reports indicated that the 
sovereign was known to be fatally ill 
and had but a very short time to live. 
As in the case of numerous earlier 
rumors of the kind, an official denial 
followed, but there is reason to believe 
that the recurring reports, though 
quite possibly exaggerated, have a 
certain amount of foundation. 





BETROTHAL OF BORIS OF 
BULGARIA 


The betrothal of Princess Giovanna, 
daughter of King Victor Emmanuel 
and Queen Helena of Italy, to Bul- 
garia’s “bachelor King,” Boris III, 
was officially announced at Rome on 
Oct. 3. The royal consent signified 
that all State questions raised by the 
forthcoming marriage had been set- 
tled. The difficulties which arose from 
the circumstance that the King is an 
Orthodox Greek Catholic, while the 
Princess is a Roman Catholic, had not 
been settled when the alliance was an- 
nounced. Bulgarian law requires that 
the Queen be of the Greek faith. Dis- 
pensation was thought possible only if 
it was agreed that all children be bap- 
tized Roman Catholics. Political circles 
considered the impending royal alli- 
ance highly important, as tending to 
solidify good relations between Italy 
and a Balkan power in a strategic 
position on the Eastern frontier of 
Yugoslavia. 

While Rumanian reports that for- 
mer King Ferdinand had returned to 
Sofia were officially denied in the 
middle of September, the semi-official 
organ of the Bulgarian Government, 
Swobodnaja Rjetsch, announced that 
all difficulties in the way of his home- 
coming had been removed and that 
he undoubtedly would return to the 
country before the end of the year. 
The former monarch, who abdicated 
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in October, 1918, has pledged himself 
to make no claims on the nation and 
to take no part in its domestic or for- 
eign affairs. 

Speaking in behalf of Eastern 
agrarian Europe, Finance Minister 
Vladimir Molloff told the League of 
Nations Assembly on Oct. 2 that the 
position of his own and other coun- 
tries was becoming “definitely crit- 
ical.” “Our rural communities,” he 
declared, “are in despair because they 
are unable to export. Their purchasing 
power has been reduced, and the re- 
sult has been a rural exodus and po- 
litical unrest.” 








WORKMEN’S AGITATION IN 
HUNGARY 

In common with most other lands, 
Hungary is faced with a serious prob- 
lem of unemployment. In September 
no fewer than 250,000 unemployed 
received neither State nor private aid; 
and, while many disorders reported 
currently in the press have had their 
source in Communist agitation, other 
demonstrations bordering on riots 
were to be attributed to unrest among 
socialistic but non-communistic work- 
ing people. In a number of instances, 
demonstrations organized by workers 
and peasants have been captured by 
Communists and turned to their own 
purposes. 

Considerable disturbance was caused 
in Legitimist circles in Budapest late 
in September by a report that Colonel 
Wolff, head of the Austrian Mon- 
archists’ party, planned to visit the 
Hungarian capital in order to take 
common action to restore the Habs- 
burg Monarchy. The Legitimist leaders 
take the position that a restoration 
movement in Austria can come to 
nothing and insist that Prince Otto is 
to be considered only as a Hungarian 
King. Unlike Colonel Wolff, they be- 
lieve the time not ripe for action, 
and they have plainly indicated that 
when the time does come they will re- 
fuse to associate themselves with the 
Austrian Monarchists or with any 
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movement to restore the old Austro- 
Hungarian dual throne. 


Late in September Nicholas Roose- 
velt resigned as Vice Governor of the 
Philippines, a post to which he had 
only recently been commissioned, and 
accepted appointment as American 
Minister to Hungary. He succeeds J. 
Butler Wright, lately made Minister 
to Uruguay. 





NEW RUMANIAN PREMIER 


Julio Maniu, leader of the National 
Peasant party, who became Premier 
of Rumania two years ago after a 
long struggle with Vintila Bratianu’s 
Liberal party, resigned his office on 
Oct. 6. Although he gave ill health as 
the reason for his resignation, it is 
suspected that disagreement with 
King Carol over a reconciliation with 
Queen Helen brought about his de- 
cision. The Premier’s insistence on 
this reconciliation had cost him 
Carol’s support in the anti-government 
attacks and the drive against anti- 
semitism, and the agricultural de- 
pression had added to the sentiment 
against Maniu. He was succeeded by 
George Mironescu, Foreign Minister 
in Maniu’s Cabinet and a member of 
the National Peasant party. In addi- 
tion to being Premier, he remains For- 
eign Minister. The change involved no 
change in the complexion of the gov- 
ernment. 

Meanwhile the King has continued 
to lead an unhappy life. His youthful 
escapades—especially the affair with 
Mme. Lupescu—rise to plague him, 
and the continued efforts of Maniu, 
the Dowager Queen Marie, Prince 
Nicholas and others to bring about a 
reconciliation between him and Queen 
Helen —an object which apparently 
has ceased to interest him— have 
proved embarrassing. The troubled 
sovereign has made no secret of his in- 
tention to marry again. Furthermore, 
the proposed coronation ceremonies 

have been abandoned, and Queen Helen 
is reported to have decided to seek a 








place of voluntary exile elsewhere in 
Europe. 

In consequence of a tariff war be. 
tween Rumania and Greece, vessels 
from the latter country were forbid- 
den, in the middle of September, to 
cast anchor in any Rumanian port. 





THE YUGOSLAV DICTATORSHIP 


After twenty rather uneventful 
months the dictatorship in Yugoslavia 
seems to have entered upon a phase 
which will determine how long it 
will last and how much success it will 
achieve. Until midsummer it was 
widely believed that King Alexander 
intended soon to restore representa- 
tive government, or at least to consult 
the nation about the form which the 
revised Constitution should ultimately 
take. A proclamation of July 4, sound- 
ing the knell of political parties and of 
the old administrative régime, dashed 
away all immediate hopes, but it was 
still thought by many that if no un- 
toward events intervened a change 
might come by the present Autumn. 
That nothing of the sort could be ex- 
pected was made entirely clear by the 
beginning of October. Although the 
dictatorship has its enthusiastic parti- 
sans as well as its bitter enemies, 
public feeling throughout the nation 
is beginning to harden into passive re- 
sistance, and a prolonged, if silent, 
struggle between the will of the King 
and that of the people seems inevi- 
table. There can be no denying that the 
country is better organized and ad- 
ministered than before. But personal 
government is entirely against the tra- 
ditions of the Serbian people, and if 
it be charged that the disaffected 
are mainly politicians who find their 
occupation gone it can be replied that 
in Serbia every peasant is, and con- 
siders it his inalienable right to be, 
a politician. Dispassionate observers 
agree that the outcome of the contest 
will probably depend on the measure 
of success with which the dictatorship 
is able to cope with the present eco- 
nomic crisis. 




















NATIONS 


HE complete wip- 
T ing out of Com- 

munist represen- 
tation in the Finnish 
Parliament brought to 
a climax the nation-wide movement 
that began with the great mass dem- 
onstration in Helsinki and the disso- 
lution of Parliament in July. 


The movement to stamp out com- 
munism, which had been accompanied 
by lawlessness, arrests and searches 
by unauthorized persons, beatings and 
the like, was dealt with in a speech on 
Sept. 7 by ex-President K. J. Stahl- 
berg, a: member of the Liberal party 
and one of the most conspicuous fig- 
ures in the opposition to Russification 
during the two decades that preceded 
Finland’s declaration of independence 
in 1917, “Under the disguise of stamp- 
ing out communism,” he remarked, 
“recourse hes been had to illegal meas- 
ures. Contrary to the laws, rights of 
property and of personal freedom, 
guaranteed by the Constitution, have 
been violated; the functioning of the 
law courts has been interfered with, 
and the authorities and local govern- 
ing bodies have been obstructed in the 
discharge of their duties by violence 
or threats of violence. The right to 
vote has been arbitrarily denied * * * 
and representatives in the national 
Parliament have been subjected to 
violence. Even the Legislature has 
been challenged by the threat that, 
unless it yields to pressure from the 
outside, some other way [than action 
on the part of Parliament] will be 
found” for the realization of the meas- 
ures which the Lapua men consider 
necessary. 


That these references to the isolated 
instances of lawlessness were not 
Wholly out of place was suggested by 
the proclamation published in the 
press by the Lapua leaders on Sept. 
15. It appeared under the caption, 
“An Appeal to the Supporters of the 
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Lapua Movement,” and 
stated: “The leaders of 
the Lapua movement 
demand that the so- 
called free rides [forc- 
ible expulsion and, in several cases, 
the taking of Communists to the 
Russian border] and other instances 
of the use of force which the fight 
against communism has brought forth 
shall cease at once. At present they 
only harm our cause, and the sup- 
porters of this patriotic movement 
must under no circumstances continue 
an activity which endangers it. We 
hereby announce that we shall use the 
whole strength of the movement to 
prevent such acts.” 

The general attitude of the Svinhuf- 
vud Government toward the situation 
was clarified by a communication 
issued on Sept. 5. It stated, in part: 

The government has labored, in ac- 
cordance with its program [formulated 
at the time when the present Ministry 
came to office in July], to suppress 
communism, and the open manifesta- 
tions of communism have been eradi- 
cated in so far as existing laws have 
made it possible to do so. The secret, 
treasonous activities of Communists have 
likewise been prevented, as far as exist- 
ing conditions have permitted it. * * * 
But, while considerable success has been 
met in the suppression of treason, there 
have appeared, especially in the field of 
internal politics, problems of critical 
import which require solution. In the 
name of anti-Communist activity, in- 
stances of lawlessness still continue, and 
these neither must nor can be permitted 
to continue. That such instances of law- 
lessness must cease, and the guilty par- 
ties punished, is obviously demanded by 
the existing situation and required by 
law. 


On the same day the Ministry of the 
Interior issued a circular to the Pro- 
vincial Governors which directed them 
to prevent, with all the means at their 
disposal, further instances of violence 
as well as participation in the election 
by citizens of Communist affiliations. 

The elections, which took place on 
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Oct. 1 and 2, passed off without dis- 
orders of any kind. The preliminary 
reports indicate that some 1,008,500 
votes were cast, that the parties fa- 
voring the pending anti-Communist 
bills polled about 712,000 of the total, 
and that the Social Democrats would 
increase their representation to about 
70 out of the 200 seats. The Com- 
munists, who had held twenty-three 
seats in the old Parliament, were 
swept out completely. 

The anti-Communist movement was 
given an international aspect by sev- 
eral protests of the Soviet Govern- 
ment against the dispatch of Com- 
munists across the frontier into Rus- 
sia. Two such protests were presented 
in the course of September, and a 
third was submitted on Oct. 8, The 
Soviet demanded that the “outrages” 
cease immediately and that the per- 
sons responsible for them be pun- 
ished. The Finnish Government’s re- 
ply to the Russian notes on Sept. 16 
urged that the government had been 
in no way connected with the expul- 
sions and that the authorities had 
done everything in their power to pre- 
vent them. The only partial success 


was ascribed to the length of the fron- 
tier and the difficulties of patrolling 
it. These difficulties, it was pointed 
out, were known to the Russian ay- 
thorities, who have been unable to 
prevent the escape of Russian refugees 
from East Carelia and Solovetz into 
Finland. Particular emphasis was 
placed on the point that the forcible 
expulsions were connected with the 
nation-wide campaign to crush the 
Communist movement, sponsored by 
various organizations in Russia. In 
offering its regrets for the expulsions 
that had taken place, the Finnish 
Government requested the return of 
the persons who had been forced to 
enter Russia, in order to enable the 
proper Finnish authorities to investi- 
gate the cases and thereby to discover 
more efficient means for preventing 
similar occurrences in the future. 
The Soviet Government has pro- 
tested also against an election poster 
displayed in the Finnish election which 
pictured the Soviets as fiendish crea- 
tures, and against a pamphlet circu- 
lated by the Finnish Foreign Office 
which was regarded as intensely hos- 
tile to Russia, Because the protests 
were written in Russian, which Fin- 
land has refused to accept as the dip- 
lomatic language, the Finnish Govern- 
ment decided not to consider the notes. 


THE DISARMAMENT OF 
DENMARK 

The gains made by the Hitlerites in 
the September election in Germany 
served as an occasion for extensive 
discussion in the Danish press. The 
Politiken and other Danish news- 
papers wrote on Sept. 15 in a tone of 
marked alarm about the advance of 
fascism so close to their doors. Lau- 
ritz Rasmussen, the Minister of De- 
fense, declared that a complete dis- 
armament of Denmark was doubly 
urgent in view of the Fascist victory 
in Germany. “A new war certainly is 
not impossible,” he remarked in com- 
menting on the election returns. “Fuel 
is constantly being piled higher for a 
new bonfire, and there is danger that 
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Denmark will be drawn into the con- 
flict on the basis of her system of 
1922, which was a system of partial 
disarmament. It is a fact that experts 
have characterized this arrangement 
as useless in the event of war. Pres- 
ent conditions,” he continued, “do not 
offer us even a shadow of security. 
They are a threat to Denmark’s neu- 
trality, which we can preserve only if 
we get rid of our armed forces en- 
tirely.” The present total disarmament 
policy of Denmark, which received 
the sanction of the people in the elec- 
tion held in the Spring of 1929, arose 
from the resolve not to experience the 
fate of Belgium in the event of a 
European war. For the past eighteen 
months the Stauning Cabinet has been 
wrestling with the problem of abolish- 
ing all naval and land armament. 


INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT IN 
THE FAROES 


The demonstration in the Faroe 
Islands in August, when the Danish 
flag was hauled down from over the 
local Parliament at Torshavn and a 
special Faroe flag was substituted, 
served as a signal for further mani- 
festations of marked anti-Danish feel- 
ing. It was reported on Sept. 13 that 
the Faroes were in the throes of con- 
siderable political excitement which 
culminated on the same day in a de- 
mand, presented in the local Parlia- 
ment, that the islands be given a gov- 
ernment completely free from Danish 
control. 

The comprising 
twenty-one islets, lie between the 
Shetlands and Iceland. They have been 
a Danish possession since 1814, when 
the separation of Norway and Den- 
mark took place. The islands are in- 
habited by some 20,000 people, who 
gain their livelihood mainly by fishing 
and sheep-raising, They are governed 
by a Lagthing, consisting of eighteen 
members elected tor four-year terms 
and presided over by a Danish Gov- 
ernor. The islands are represented in 
the Danish Riksdag by two Deputies 


Faroe Islands, 
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selected by- the people, one directly 
and the other through the local gov- 
ernment. 

The party which is sponsoring the 
independence movement has found 
fault with Denmark in many matters, 
especially in the construction and 
maintenance of roads and harbors. 
However, the opposition to Denmark 
has by no means captured all the is- 
landers, and an influential group sup- 
ports the continuation of the pres- 
ent régime. They maintain that the 
conditions of which the opposition 
complains are due to the local Parlia- 
ment and that no basis for the crit- 
icism of Denmark’s management of 
the islands exists. 


SWEDISH ELECTIONS 


The September elections to the pro- 
vincial Legislatures (Landsting) in 
Sweden resulted in a shift to the Left, 
as the Social-Democrats gained about 
100,000 new votes as compared to the 
corresponding elections in 1926. The 
heaviest losers were the Liberals in 
the Left Centre, but though Prime 
Minister Carl Gustaf Ekman’s posi- 
tion as their leader was shaken, the 
Parliamentary situation remains such 
that he still holds the balance of 
power and will therefore, in all likeli- 
hood, continue as Premier until the 
next national elections to the Second 
Chamber in 1932. To this contest the 
campaign this year was regarded as 
but a preliminary skirmish, 

The final outcome of the elections 
was that the Conservatives won 328 
seats, gaining three; the Agricultural 
Union won 183, a gain of nineteen; 
the two Liberal groups won 142, los- 
ing thirty-nine; the Social-Democrats 
won 471, gaining thirty, and the two 
Communist factions won eight, one 
group losing eleven and the other 
gaining five. As the newly chosen 
legislators in turn elect members of 
the First Chamber of the Riksdag, the 
net effect will be a gradual loss before 
1934 for the Governmental party of 
seven Senate seats, a gain for the 
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Social-Democrats of eight, and a loss 
for the Conservatives and the Right 
Liberals of one each. The Agricultural 
Union will gain one seat. 

Many free traders are believed to 
have voted for the Social-Democrats, 
who demanded lower tariffs at least 
on foodstuffs, while the Conserva- 
tives proposed increases. The Liberals 
took a middle course. The farm dis- 
content was expressed in twenty new 
provincial mandates for the Agricul- 
tural Union, but they are so scattered 
that only one new Senate seat will be 
the result. As a result of the election, 
the government, headed by Carl Gus- 
taf Ekman, leader of the Left Liberals, 
cannot now take any measures toward 
prohibition. As Per Albin Hansson, 
leader of the Social-Democrats, has 
been designated as chairman of the 
important committee that is to inves- 
tigate the national defense, his posi- 
tion has undoubtedly been strength- 
ened and his prospects of succeeding 
Mr. Ekman, should his party win a 


majority, or close to it, in 1932, have 
been brightened. 

During the campaign Prime Minis- 
ter Ekman announced that he did not 


favor an isolated disarmament of 
Sweden, such as proposed in Denmark 
and also by the radicals in Sweden. 
He was applauded by the Conserva- 
tives, while his own party organ, 
Svenska Morgonbladet, which repre- 
sents the pacifist tendencies of the 
Free Church element, called his point 
of view purely personal. Prime Minis- 
ter Ekman also attacked the Bratt 
Liquor Control System as having 
failed to function as a “weaning ap- 
paratus,” but he proposed no substi- 
tute, and the liquor question was not 
an issue in the election. Like national 
defense, the subject is to be investi- 
gated by a special Riksdag commit- 
tee. 

The Swedish decorative arts exhibit 
in Stockholm closed in a burst of pop- 
ular interest, and on the last Sunday a 
new attendance record of 102,265 was 
reached. The final total was well over 
4,000,000, about two-thirds of the en- 
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tire Swedish population. For an exhibit 
of a special nature this was regarded 
as a European record. The largest for. 
eign contingent came from Norway 
and the next from Denmark and Fin. 
land. 

The business situation continued to 
grow worse, mainly owing to the 
world-wide crisis, but on the whole 
Sweden has remained better off than 
most countries. Leading bankers have 
expressed confidence in the future, 
and the year’s harvest was above the 
average, 


ALLEGED TREASON IN ESTONIA 


Some two months ago the leaders of 
the agrarian Opposition in Estonia 
were fined 2,000 crowns. The sen- 
tences were equivalent to a jail term 
of two months and precipitated exten- 
sive comment in the press. The atti- 
tude of the government as well asthe 
nature of the Opposition, which ap- 
pears to have contemplated a coup 
d’état, were discussed on Sept. 5 by 
Anderkopp, Minister of Justice and 
of the Interior. According to Ander- 
kopp, the Opposition had been en- 
gaged in enterprises directed against 
the present Constitution. The govern- 
ment had discovered, he stated, that 
during the recent visit of President 
Moscicki of Poland to the Estonian 
capital proclamations addressed to the 
Civic Guards had been issued, inviting 
them to participate in discussions con- 
cerning the contemplated coup d’état. 
An “appeal to the streets” had been 
considered as the best procedure. 
However, the government had deemed 
it advisable not to charge the guilty 
parties with treason because it was 
felt that administrative measures were 
adequate to deal with the difficulty. 
The influential daily, the Paevieht, 
was of the opinion that the govern- 
ment had inflated the meaning of the 
Opposition to proportions that corre- 
sponded but poorly to its actual sig- 
nificance, 

Upon returning from Riga on Sept. 
3, Foreign Minister Lattik reported 
that his discussions with the Latvian 
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Foreign Minister had been very suc- 
cessful. Among other things, coopera- 
tion for the safeguarding of the eco- 
nomic interests of the two countries 
had been decided upon. It was also 
agreed that the Ministers of Educa- 
tion of the two republics would hold 
annual conferences for the purpose of 
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discussing common educational prob- 
lems and objectives. Additional pro- 
vision will also be made at the na- 
tional universities, in Tallinn and 
Riga, as regards instruction in the 
language of the two nations, with a 
view to facilitating a rapprochement 
along intellectual lines, 


THE SOVIET UNION 


HE charge made 
T by Secretary 
Hyde on Sept. 19 
that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was engaged 
in heavy short selling of wheat on the 
Chicago Exchange with the intention 
of causing distress and unrest among 
American farmers precipitated a 
crisis in Russia’s economic relations 
with the rest of the world. The out- 
cry which arose in this country 
against Russia’s export trade with us 
is dealt with in the article on the 
United States on page 268 of this issue. 
Protests against trade relations with 
the Soviet Union spread throughout 
the nations of Europe. In Great Brit- 
ain it was charged that the dumping 
of Russian grain had depressed the 
Liverpool Exchange for some weeks 
past. M. Herriot, former Premier, 
called upon France to take the lead in 
forming a European federation for the 
economic boycott of Russia. At 
Geneva, V. Madgearu, Rumanian Min- 
ister of Commerce, proposed that the 
League of Nations unite the European 
countries in a tariff union aimed at 
the exclusion of Soviet products. Dr. 
Fritz Baade, Grain Commissioner of 
the German Reich, proposed a world 
conference in Berlin with the same 
object in view. The smaller nations 
of Europe, many of which have suf- 
fered from Russian competition in 
their domestic markets, were swept 
into the current of protest. 
The movement has had, as yet, small 
results in the way of positive action 
against the Soviet Union. In the United 
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States there was a gen- 
eral feeling that the 
outcry was hysterical 
rather than rational 
and that the alarmist 
statements of some of our public offi- 
cials had best be quietly forgotten. The 
French Cabinet, however, on Oct. 3 
promulgated a decree which placed 
important Russian exports under a 
license system so as to permit the 
government to control both the quanti- 
ties sold and the price. The Scotch 
Corn Merchants Association and the 
National Farmers Union of Scotland 
have formed an agreement to refuse 
to handle Soviet grain in that country. 
In England, however, growing realiza- 
tion of the benefit of Russian trade 
to the shipping industry, which has 
recently chartered 500,000 tons to 
Black Sea ports, and to certain manu- 
facturing enterprises whose goods are 
being purchased in substantial quanti- 
ties by the Soviet Government, has 
forestalled action other than the in- 
troduction of a resolution into the con- 
ference of Premiers of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations which 
would limit Great Britain’s imports of 
foodstuffs from outside the British 
Empire to 9 per cent of the total of 
such imports. German industrial 
leaders have emphatically opposed any 
political action which would affect in- 
juriously their sales of wartime equip- 
ment to the Soviet Union under the 
recent trade agreement. The small 
States of Central Europe are still ap- 
pealing for help in defense against 
what they consider a sinister trade 
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policy on the part of Russia, but they 
are left without powerful leadership. 

Even with these slight results, how- 
ever, the recent current of protest is 
significant as illustrating the serious 
difficulty which confronts the Soviet 
Union in her attempt to carry through 
a revolutionary domestic program in 
the present setting of world condi- 
tions. It is important, therefore, for 
the student of Russian affairs to ex- 
amine the facts underlying the wide- 
spread resentment of Soviet trade 
policy and to interpret these facts in 
the light of current developments 
within the Soviet Union. 

There is a striking difference be- 
tween the Soviet business transactions 
in this country which called forth 
Secretary Hyde’s denunciation and 
those which aroused protest abroad. 
Soviet business dealings in this coun- 
try are clearly not a menace but an 
aid to American enterprise, since 
there is only a negligible amount of 
direct competition between Russian 
imports and the products of our own 
enterprises. But this is not the case 
with the Soviet dealings with the 
countries of Europe. In the first place 
the trade statement relating to almost 
all these countries shows a balance of 
Russian sales over Russian purchases. 
Indeed, it is by maintaining a favora- 
ble balance of trade in Europe gen- 
erally that the Soviet Union has been 
able to liquidate her current indebted- 
ness to this country and to Germany. 
The Russian trade with France will 
serve to illustrate the point. During 
the first six months of the year Russia 
exported to France $17,500,000 worth 
of goods and bought from her less 
than $5,000,000 worth. This is one rea- 
son for France’s resentment; and the 
inevitable consequence—that French 
francs are used to finance Russian 
purchases in other countries—is also 
unpalatable to the French. Such is the 
character of the trade balance between 
Russia and all other countries, except 
those from which she buys industrial 
raw materials and machine equip- 
ment. 
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Moreover, the content of Russian 
exports to these countries is such that 
these goods must be sold in severe 
competition with supplies of domestic 
origin. Apart from the grain crops, 
the Soviet Union is selling timber 
products, certain ores, dairy products, 
gelatine, glue, sausage casings and oil 
in considerable quantities; and also 
offers on foreign markets sporadic 
supplies of manufactures such as tex- 
tiles and footwear, All the countries 
to which these goods are sent are suf- 
fering from the world-wide industrial 
depression with their markets glutted 
with unsold stocks of goods produced 
at home. The sudden appearance of 
Soviet goods on these depressed mar- 
kets, especially in the small countries 
which are the Soviet Union’s neigh- 
bors, have in numerous cases caused 
the collapse of local industry. 

The resentment aroused by this 
state of affairs leads to the charge 
that Russia’s trade policy is one of 
deliberate dumping with the intent 
of spreading ruin throughout capital- 
istic nations. Laying aside for the 
moment the question of motive, it is 
scarcely possible to deny that Soviet 
products are being dumped system- 
atically and intentionally. Dumping 
occurs when goods are forced on the 
market at prices below cost. Goods 
exported by Russia have no cost in 
the ordinary business sense of the 
term. They are either produced by 
State monopolies or, as in the case of 
grain, bought at fixed prices payable 
in paper currency. The Soviet Govern- 
ment arbitrarily withdraws them from 
the home market and, by fixing do- 
mestic prices, including wages, and 
rationing the inadequate supplies of 
goods at home, compels the Russian 
people to bear without remuneration 
the production costs of these exports. 
In other words, the export surplus of 
Russia is created by a form of con- 
cealed taxation. No doubt the Soviet 
Government attempts to sell its goods 
abroad at as high a price as possible; 
but the significant feature of the 
situation is that it can when necessary 
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sell at any price the goods will fetch. 
The limiting factor in the decline of 
its selling prices is not business ef- 
ficiency or business costs, but the 
willingness of the Russian people to 
bear without revolt privations imposed 
upon them by their governors. 

This, in brief, is a statement of the 
facts of the case. In seeking the motive 
force behind Soviet trade policy, we 
need not look beyond the exigencies 
of the five-year program. As stated 
repeatedly in these pages the success 
of this program is conditioned square- 
ly upon Russia’s ability to import vast 
quantities of capital equipment. These 
supplies must either be borrowed on 
long-term account or paid for currently 
by Russian exports. Long-term loans 
are denied the Soviet Union; hence 
her urgent need for export markets. 
Furthermore, during the past few 
months this need has been peculiarly 
exigent because of the restriction of 
Russian short-term credit in the Amer- 
ican money market. Soviet goods must 
be sold wherever there is a market for 
them, without delay and regardless of 
price, if the five-year program is not 
to collapse through a failure of equip- 
ment supplies from abroad. 

It appears, moreover, that the prog- 
ress of the five-year program has 
been slowing down just enough to 
make any show of paltering with the 
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problem a political impossibility to 
the Soviet leaders, This is disclosed 
by recent analyses of the industrial 
situation published in the Russian 
press. It would be far from the truth 
to say that this gigantic experiment 
has failed or is in process of failing; 
but on the whole its industrial phases 
do not quite measure up to the specifi- 
cations of the control figures. Even 
partial failure of the program will 
have political repercussions in Russia 
which cannot be permitted by the 
present rulers. Accordingly, they are 
forcing the pace in a do-or-die mood 
which demands the exploitation of 
every available resource. Dramatic 
evidence of this mood is to be found 
in the increased activity of the secret 
police and the firing squad. During 
the Summer months the tale of sum- 
mary executions mounted rapidly. On 
Sept. 24 forty-eight men, some of them 
high officials in various branches of 
the Soviet administration, were shot 
as irreconcilable enemies of the gov- 
ernment. On Oct. 4 the arrest of 300 
Social Democrats was reported. These 
ruthless measures of suppression and 
terrorism are but a reflection of that 
same unyielding determination in pur- 
suit of a sacrosanct policy which 
moves the Soviet dictatorship to throw 
upon foreign markets goods in urgent 
demand at home. 
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LI FETHI BEY, 
A until recently 
Turkish Ambas- 

sador to France, has 
been permitted to found 
an Opposition party, an event which 
led promptly to great excitement 
throughout Turkey. At Smyrna con- 
troversy reached the point of blood- 
shed and the government evidently 
feared possible outbreaks at many 
points. While only fifteen Deputies 
came out in favor of Fethi Bey, many 
more, it was generally believed, were 
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in sympathy with his 
ideas and would make 
this plain if a critical 
situation should ever 
require them to do so. 

In mid-September President Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha called a special 
session of Parliament to meet on Sept. 
21. In expectation of this Ali Fethi 
Bey had been touring the country for 
the purpose of organizing his party. 
By appointing Jemil Husni Bey, Dep- 
uty for the district of Gumush Haneh, 
to be Minister to Switzerland, a place 
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was provided for Fethi Bey in the 
Grand National Assembly. Mehmet 
Munir Bey, who had been Minister to 
Switzerland, succeeded Fethi Bey at 
the Turkish Embassy in Paris. 

Fethi Bey in his campaign speeches 
declared in favor of further railway 
construction, but asserted that exist- 
ing contracts are too unfavorable to 
Turkey, as they allow Swedish and 
German companies profits of almost 
20 per cent. He insisted that the 
Turkish currency must be stabilized 
before further foreign capital is in- 
vited to enter the country. Interest 
rates at present are far too high, 
ranging from 15 to 40 per cent. The 
monopolies in kerosene, sugar and the 
use of the port of Constantinople 
should be done away with, and the 
tobacco monopoly, Fethi Bey urged, 
should be investigated. 


At the scheduled meeting of the 
Assembly the new party was assigned 
seats on the left. On Sept. 25 Premier 
Ismet Pasha presented the resignation 
of his Cabinet to President Kemal 
Pasha. The resignation was accepted, 
but Ismet was asked to continue to 
govern until a new Ministry should 
be formed. The President, Ismet 
Pasha and Fethi Bey discussed the 
situation, and, although Ismet de- 
clared that he was thoroughly weary 


after carrying the great burden of 
the government for seven years and 
wanted to be relieved, the President 
insisted that he carry on. The opin- 
ion has been expressed that if the 
country had not shown such keen in- 
terest in the new party the President 
might have let Ismet retire. The lat- 
ter after his reappointment took up 
with great earnestness the formula- 
tion of a new program, dealing par- 
ticularly with the solution of economic 
problems and the readjustment of 
taxation. 


On Oct. 2 at the last session of the 
Assembly, Ismet defended the home 
and foreign policies of his government, 
and, except for moderate changes in 
economic and taxation features, de- 
clared his intention of continuing 
these policies as long as he should re- 
main in power. From the international 
point of view his vigorous expression 
that the burden of the pre-war debt 
is too heavy for the nation to bear 
was most interesting. Fethi Bey re- 
plied with keen criticism of the gov- 
ernment’s record and a vehement de- 
fense of the principles of his party, 
but on a vote of confidence only 
twelve of the 249 Deputies voted 
against Ismet. The experiment of ad- 
mitting an opposition party proceed- 
ed, to all appearances, substantially 
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according to the President’s plan, 
since the governing group had been 
shown the necessity of great attention 
to their tasks and constant considera- 
tion of the views and interests of 
others than themselves. 

Fethi Bey endeavored to score a 
point by urging that President Musta- 
pha Kemal Pasha should be given the 
office for life. He took the position 
that the President should belong to no 
party but to the whole Turkish na- 
tion. The President, however, replied 
emphatically that he would not con- 
sent that he or any other Turk should 
be made President for life. 

The place of the new development 
in the international situation has re- 
ceived considerable discussion and an 
attempt was made at once to forecast 
what powers would be inclined to use 
their influence in support of the re- 
spective leaders. Russia and Italy, it 
was felt, would be inclined to support 
Ismet as representing the dictatorial 
idea; Germany would be inclined to 
agree with them and England would 
remain neutral. France, on the other 
hand, would strongly incline to sup- 
port Fethi Bey, both because of spe- 
cial opportunities for French financ- 
ing and because of the hope of at- 
taching Turkey to her side in the 
grouping of the European powers. 

The municipal elections held 
throughout Turkey on Oct. 5 brought 
out an unprecedented poll. For the 
first time under the present govern- 
ment representatives of Greeks, Ar- 
menians and Jews were put up as 
candidates and women also partici- 
pated both as voters and as candi- 
dates, 


Dr. Tewfik Rushdi Bey, Foreign 
Minister of Turkey, visited Russia 
late in September as guest of the 
Soviet Government. He was accom- 
panied by M. Zuritz, Russian Minister 
to Ankara during the past ten years. 
The questions under consideration 
were Turkey’s attitude toward the 
League of Nations, the simplification 
of Russo-Turkish commercial rela- 


tions and the presence in the Black 
Sea during the past several months 
of two large Russian warships. Tew- 
fik Rushdi Bey was given a magnifi- 
cent official reception at Moscow on 
Sept. 24 and an unprecedented num- 
ber of high government officials and 
foreign representatives was present. 

A curious sidelight on the Turkish 
internal situation is revealed in the 
disposition of many to return to the 
use of the fez and the rumor that 
Fethi Bey would permit liberty in the 
choice of headgear. The government, 
however, maintained its firm attitude 
on the subject, and certain persons 
who were found in possession of a 
large number of fezes were confront- 
ed with prosecution which might lead 
to the death penalty. 

Foreign financial advisers, both 
German and French, have expressed 
the opinion that the stabilization of 
the Turkish currency should not be 
attempted in the near future. It has 
been suggested that inasmuch as a 
surplus was expected this Winter of 
something like $15,000,000 in the 
value of exports over that of im- 
ports, the government might issue 
$15,000,000 worth of new paper 
money, which would aid the exchange 
temporarily and be retired at the end 
of one year. 

The Turkish Ministry of Public 
Works contracted in August with Ger- 
man companies for railway material 
to the value of $10,000,000, of which 
about one-third is to be paid at the 
end of three years and the balance, 
with 6 per cent interest, to be spread 
over the following three to six years. 

The harvest in the Smyrna region 
is reported to amount to scarcely half 
that of last year, and the rug mar- 
ket has fallen off because of Greek 
competition and the decline of pur- 
chasing power in America. Further- 
more, the Kurdish campaign is be- 
lieved to have used up the cash ob- 
tained from the Swedish match loan. 
Serious want is anticipated during the 
coming Winter. 

American expert opinion has been 
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expressed to the effect that after care- 
ful examination no location for prof- 
itable oil production appears to exist 
within the present territory of Tur- 
key. The Turkish Government, how- 
ever, is said not to be discouraged and 
has not abandoned its search for oil 
fields. 


EGYPTIAN PREMIER’S PLANS 


A meeting of prominent supporters 
of Prime Minister Sidky Pasha was 
held in Cairo about the middle af 
September. At this he is said to have 
announced definitely the changes 
which he proposes in the electoral 
laws, with a view to obtaining support 
if possible for his government in the 
elections. It was expected that a new 
law would shortly be decreed, that 
Parliament would be dissolved and 
that the election would take place 
within sixty days thereafter. The Brit- 
ish Government was expected to ab- 
stain from all interference. Two rela- 
tives of King Fuad, Prince Omar Tus- 
sun and Prince Abbas Halim, have 
taken sides against the royal policy 
in criticism of the government of 
Prime Minister Sidky. They affirm 
that the suggested change in the elec- 
toral law is unnecessary, and that the 
Wafd party is competent to run the 
country and should be permitted to 
do so. : 


An interesting development of re- 
cent weeks has been the increasingly 
friendly tone taken by leaders of the 
Wafd toward the British Government 
and England. King Fuad visited Suez 
on Sept. 29 to inaugurate the new 
“Petroleum Basin.” Oil from the 
Further East, mostly in the immediate 
future from Persia, will be brought by 
ships to this basin and will be dis- 
charged there for use at the Suez 
Canal and in Egypt. The basin, which 
cost about $30,000,000, is thirty feet 
deep and covers 130 acres. Jetties will 
permit six 10,000-ton ships to have 
access at the same time. 

On Aug. 28 the Egyptian Cabinet 
ordered that all land rents for the 
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year beginning Sept. 1 be reduced by 
one-fifth; the fraction is to be held 
in abeyance and paid only if condi. 
tions improve. The government also 
decided to postpone the collection of 
half its advances in cash and fertilizer 
to the farmers, a total of about $15, 
000,000. Delegations asked Premier 
Sidky for a permanent reduction in 
rents in proportion to the price of 
cotton. Sidky replied that this could 
be done only by act of Parliament. 


Negotiations are said to be under 
way toward establishing railway com- 
munications between Egypt and India. 
The Egyptian starting point east of 
the Suez Canal would be shifted north 
from Kantara to the new city, Port 
Fuad. The line from Haifa to Bagdad 
on British mandated territory, as con- 
templated in the Sykes-Picot agree- 
ment of 1916, is expected to be built 
promptly. Negotiations have been go- 
ing on with the Persian Government 
for the construction of a line across 
Southern Persia. At first the Persians 
resisted the idea that a British com- 
pany should build this line, but later 
modified their position. 

In the middle of September the 
Sir John Norton-Griffiths Company, 
a British firm which has been height- 
ening the dam at Assuan, suspended 
work and notified the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment that “conditions imposed by 
inexperience and incompetent offi- 
cials’” made suspension necessary. The 
Egyptian Government replied that 
the company was behind its schedule 
and had already asked for financial 
help. A few days later the head of the 
company was found dead by his own 
hand. Announcement was made that 
he had based his bid for the contract 
on erroneous calculations and had 
found himself unable to complete the 
work, 


ZIONIST LEADER’S NEW POLICY 


Dr. Weizmann, president of the 
Jewish Agency, unexpectedly an- 
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nounced in September at Berlin that - 


the agency would cease to demand the 
immediate creation of a Jewish State 
in Palestine and would be willing to 
accept a bi-national State including 
both Arabs and Jews. This position 
aroused active discussion in the Jew- 
ish and Arab press of Palestine. It 
was reported that the British Govern- 
ment will propose a bi-national ar- 
rangement giving a representation of 
60 per cent to Mohammedan and 
Christian Arabs and 40 per cent to 
Jews. Questions concerning the man- 
date and the Balfour Declaration 
would be outside the new govern- 
ment’s jurisdiction, and it would not 
have a free hand to deal with immi- 
gration. Extremists among both Jews 
and Arabs have objected to such a 
compromise. The administration of 
the Zionist Organization of America 
affirmed on Sept. 17 that its objective 
“always has been and remains, in the 
words of Mr. Justice Brandeis in 
1920: ‘To populate Palestine within a 
comparatively short time with a pre- 
ponderating body of manly, self-sup- 
porting Jews who will develop into a 
homogeneous people with high Jew- 
ish ideals; will develop and apply 
there the Jewish spiritual and intel- 
lectual ideals, and will ultimately be- 
come a_ self-governing common- 
wealth,’ ” 


Toward the end of September diffi- 
culties developed in Palestine between 
Moslem and Christian Arabs. The 
quarrel began several weeks ago at 
Haifa between Moslems and Christians 
over the ownership of an old ceme- 
tery. Several persons were wounded 
and Jamil Bakhri, a Christian editor, 
was killed. Of fifteen Moslems in- 
volved, two were arrested and put on 
trial as primarily guilty. The Arab 
Executive is said also to have learned 
that one of its secretaries had been 
revealing its secret decisions to the 
British Government and to have re- 
moved the offender from his office. 
A few days later a fight took place 
In a café at Jaffa between Moslems 
and Christians, and Arabs accused the 
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Zionists of spending money in order 
to promote quarrels between Chris- 
tians and Moslems. 


A commission headed by Assistant 
Treasurer Johnson after several 
months’ investigation made a report 
to the government on Sept. 22 em- 
phasizing the great burden of taxa- 
tion upon the farming population. The 
Arab peasants often pay 10 per cent 
interest per month on money bor- 
rowed from other Arabs as advances 
against prospective crops, and these 
facts, combined with primitive agri- 
cultural methods, make the life of 
the fellahs often extremely difficult. 
The city population pays only one tax 
on land. Among the commission’s 
recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the situation were the pro- 
tection of local produce, particularly 
flour and sesame seed, against for- 
eign imports by means of heavy 
duties; the negotiation of suitable 
commercial treaties; agricultural in- 
struction, organization of local loan 
associations, and a modification of 
the taxation system, so that both 
country and city dwellers will pay a 
moderate land tax and a graduated 
income tax. The government promptly 
ordered a 50 per cent reduction in 
the tithes for the present season. 


IRAQ AND THE LEAGUE 


The publication of the report and 
minutes of the eighteenth session of 
the Permanent Mandates Commission 
of the League of Nations, held in 
June, shows that a memorandum was 
presented by the chairman on the en- 
try of Iraq into the League. If the 
British Government should request 
that Iraq be admitted to the League, 
this might be done, but Britain would 
have te be discharged from the duties 
which now rest on the mandate and 
the government of Iraq would have 
to be fully responsible for them. 


The draft of a new judicial agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Iraq 
was published on Sept. 15 and pre- 
sented to the Council of the League 
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of Nations for its approval. Initialed 
on June 30, it replaces an agreement 
of March 25, 1924. The system of jus- 
tice is to be applicable to natives and 
foreigners alike. To accomplish the 
transition from the present system to 
one in which the courts of Iraq will 
be wholly responsible, the King of 
Iraq undertakes to employ nine Brit- 
ish lawyers for a period of ten years 
after the agreement goes into effect. 
The consul or other representative of 
any foreign State shall have free ac- 
cess to any of his nationals who may 
be undergoing detention. 

Nuri Pasha, Prime Minister of Iraq, 
visited Ankara at the end of August 
and discussed the possible revision of 
the Mosul oil agreement, security 
along the common frontier and the 
terms of a proposed commercial 
treaty. The terms of the revised oil 
agreement were said to contain a set- 
tlement of the Mediterranean termi- 
nus at Haifa, an insistence on rapid 
opening of the territory and an ar- 
rangement by which the British Gov- 
ernment would grant funds for the 
surveying of routes for a pipe line 
and railway to Haifa. 

Fighting took place on Sept. 11 
at Suleimanieh between Kurdish dem- 
onstrators and Iraqi soldiers and po- 
lice. The Kurds, armed with revolvers 
and daggers, interfered with an elec- 
tion and surrounded government offi- 
cers. Thirteen were killed and thirty- 
five wounded. Subsequently nine 
Kurdish leaders were arrested. The 
basis of the demonstration was the 
absence in the proposed treaty with 
England of a clause protecting Kur- 
dish rights. 


PERSIAN DIFFICULTIES 


The Persian Government has again 
sent a protest to the League of Na- 
tions against the British control of 
the islands of Bahrain. The protest on 
this occasion was caused by the be- 
ginning of drilling for petroleum in 
the islands. The British Government 
has shown no disposition to abandon 
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its claim to complete and exclusive 
control of the region. 

The foreign trade of Persia suf. 
fered heavily during the year which 
ended March 20, 1930. The fall of ex. 
change due to the silver basis for 
Persian currency was one serious 
cause and another was a decline in 
purchasing power because of heavy 
taxation and poor crops. The prices 
of goods for export fell as part of the 
general world movement. Difficulties 
with Russia continued with the im- 
position of restrictions by the Soviet 
Government, while the total of Brit- 
ish imports into Persia was less than 
two-thirds that of four years ago. 
German imports of machinery and 
tools, however, increased greatly. Dur- 
ing the past four years the imports 
from India into Persia declined about 
one-fourth, while those of Russia in- 
creased by more than one-half. Less 
cotton, rice and flour were brought 
from India, but the quantity of tea 
was increased. The Russians have en- 
joyed an advantage from the provi- 
sion in their trade agreement with 
Persia of October, 1927, that Persian 
and Russian goods should be ex- 
changed substantially on the basis of 
barter. Thus, among other things, the 
Russians have received raw cotton and 
wool and have returned sugar and 
cotton goods. Tribal risings and crop 
failures have damaged trade in 
Southern Persia and as a result Te- 
heran has increased in importance as 
a commercial centre. 


AFGHAN TRIBES IN REVOLT 


The outbreak of revolt among 
Afghan tribes was reported in mid- 
summer, but the news was minimized 
by the Afghan Legation in Paris. 
Other advices indicate, however, that 
King Nadir Shah is confronted with 
many troubles. The world-wide eco- 
nomic depression has shown itself also 
in his country and he finds it diffi- 
cult to raise money for the payment 
of his troops. It is reported that the 
real power in the country is Nadir’s 
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prother, Mohammed Hashim Khan, 
who, in the position of Prime Minis- 
ter, carries on the government and 
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maintains peaceful relations, although 
with difficulty, with the Afghan 
tribes. 


THE FAR EAST 


“NATIONAL Gov- 
A ernment of the 
North” was in- 
stalled with ceremonies 
at Peiping (Peking) on 
Sept. 9, its principal organ of govern- 
ment being a Supreme Council, of 
which General Yen Hsi-shan was 
chairman and Wang Ching-wei, Hsieh 
Chih, General Feng Yu-hsiang and 
General Li Tsung-jen were members. 
General Yen took an oath to carry out 
the principles of Sun Yat-sen. 

On the previous day a conference of 
the factions interested in forming the 
new government had carried two reso- 
lutions, the first concerned with the 
appointment of a committee to draft 
a Constitution, the second providing 
for the convening of an “All-China 
Congress.” The congress was to be 
composed of Kuomintang members 
chosen by branch headquarters of the 
party and was to have plenary power 
over the party. 

An “organic law” of sixteen articles 
was promulgated at the establishment 
of the new government. This decree 
was similar in its general character 
to the organic law issued in 1928 as 
the basis of the National Government 
at Nanking. It provided for a “na- 
tional government committee,” chosen 
by the central party headquarters, 
which should have power to select 
the heads of administrative depart- 
ments, and authorized various boards, 
commissions and other agencies. It 
failed, however, to state the relation- 
ship between the Supreme Council, 
constituting the actual government, 
and the heads of the party. 

_Within two weeks of the installa- 
tion the chairman of the council and 
his civilian colleague, Wang Ching- 
wei, had left their offices for safer 
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territory, the capital 
of Shansi, Tai-yuan, 
where for the first fif- 
teen years of republi- 
can history General 
Yen, Governor of the province, re- 
mained aloof from the civil strife, 
earning the title of model Governor. 

In place of the “National Govern- 
ment of the North” the representa- 
tives of Chang MHsueh-liang, the 
“Young Marshal,” ruler of the four 
northeastern provinces—Jehol, Feng- 
tien (Liaoning), Heilungkiang and 
Kirin—were in control of Peiping and 
Tientsin before the end of September. 
The decision of the Manchurian lead- 
ers clearly was precipitated by the 
action of Yen and Wang in setting up 
a second government. From the vague- 
ness of news dispatches one is led to 
conjecture that Chang opposes dual- 
ism in the conduct of foreign relations 
while unwilling to accept the logically 
consistent but practically impossible 
corollary of internal centralization. 
Put another way, he appears to be act- 
ing so as to assist Nanking in its 
monopoly of treaty-revision negotia- 
tions and other relations with foreign 
States, but to stand in opposition to 
its efforts to wipe out provincial or 
regional autonomy. 

The transfer of functions to Chang’s 
men occurred without fighting; in- 
stead there were social affairs at 
Tientsin and Peiping in which the 
“outs” drank to the health and suc- 
cess of the “ins.’”” When, on Oct. 1, 
Wei-hai-wei, recently a British leased 
territory, was returned to Chinese ad- 
ministration, it was a representative 
of the Mukden warlord who repre- 
sented China. 

The recognized government of China 
at Nanking expressed the official view 
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that Chang Hsueh-liang’s coup d’état 
meant success for their cause and the 
ending of the civil war. Coming, how- 
ever, at the moment when the South- 
ern faction was driving Yen out of 
Shantung and outflanking Feng Yu- 
hsiang in Honan, Chang’s action sub- 
stituted a fresh, more powerful occu- 
pant of Chihli Province and part of 
Shantung for Yen’s beaten troops, and 
enabled Yen, if he so desired, to 
strengthen Feng by sending to him 
forces no longer needed in the North. 
It is to be remembered that Yen and 
Feng revolted a year ago because they 
were unwilling to be reduced to subor- 
dinates of Chiang Kai-shek in the cen- 
tral government and to have their 
provinces turned from _ sovereign 
States to mere administrative units 
under Nanking. There is every reason 
to believe that Chang Hsueh-liang is 
in full agreement with them on these 
points. 

Chang’s attitude was partly dis- 
closed in an order forbidding the 
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Kuomintang to reopen its offices or 
to resume party activities. His order 
refused Nanking’s request that the 
Nationalist party be allowed to organ. 
ize in Manchurian centres. On the 
other hand, he permitted the replace. 
ment of the old customs staff at 
Tientsin, recently ousted by Yen, 
Yen’s commissioner, Bertram Lenox 
Simpson (Putnam Weale), later was 
shot by an unidentified man in his 
residence at Tientsin. 

Feng Yu-hsiang maintained the 
struggle along the Lunghai Railway, 
succeeding in holding the junction of 
that line with the Peking-Hankow 
Railway at Changchow, though driven 
out of Kaifeng to the east of that 
city. President Chiang Kai-shek was 
vehement in his resistance to sugges- 
tions that a compromise be sought 
with Feng, asserting that he intended 
to force a decisive defeat in order that 
the government might be rid of the 
danger of further treason in the 
future. There was no evidence that 
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Chang Hsueh-liang was taking a hand 
in this struggle. 

A situation of undeclared warfare 
between non-governmental forces on 
the southern bank of the Yangtse 
River above Hankow and foreign gun- 
poats developed during July, August 
and September, American and British 
naval vessels received the brunt of the 
attacks, of which some fifty occurred 
in the course of the three months. 
Fortunately, the attacks were ill di- 
rected, and no serious loss of life or 
damage to the foreign vessels oc- 
curred. On their side the return of the 
fire increased in intensity, with re- 
sults that could not be estimated ac- 
curately. Because of danger to an 
American patrol, it appeared possible 
that a show of force might be resorted 
to, although officials of our Depart- 
ment of State denied any specific 
project. 

No important gains for the so-called 
Communist irregulars were reported 
during September, although they were 
active throughout Hunan, Kwangsi 
and other provinces. The city of 
Siangtan, south of Changsha, fell into 
their hands. Nanking, capital of 
Kwangsi, was retaken from them by 
troops loyal to the National Govern- 
ment, It appeared that with more 
unified organization these irreconcil- 
ables of the Left would control South 
China. Executions of suspects by the 
dozen became daily occurrences at 
Hankow and other Yangtse cities. 

The murder of two British women 
missionaries by Fukienese bandits ap- 
peared to have been established. They 
were Miss Edith Nettleton and Miss 
June Harrison, who were captured in 
June and held for ransom. The bandits 
sent a messager to receive the money, 
which was paid to him, apparently by 
the British Consul at Kienning. Mean- 
While the bandit rendezvous was at- 
tacked by provincial troops. Believing 
themselves betrayed, the bandits shot 
the missionaries—an unusual act of 
atrocity in China, where foreign wo- 
men frequently have been kidnapped 
but rarely injured in any way. 
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The Nanking Government on Sept. 
6 forbade government organs to ap- 
pear in any action in a foreign con- 
sular court, on the ground that such 
appearances would be contrary to the 
program for abolition of extraterrito- 
riality. 

Missionary bodies feared the neces- 
sity of discontinuing educational work 
in China as the result of the unshaken 
stand of the National Government 
upon religious teaching in the schools, 
The particular clause involved was 
the following: “A private school 
founded by a religious body is not per- 
mitted to give religion as a required 
subject, nor is religious propaganda 
permitted in the class instruction. If 
there are any religious exercises, stu- 
dents shall not be compelled or enticed 
to participate. No religious exercises 
shall be permitted in primary schools.” 
The permanent abandonment of all 
the mission school activities of the 
Anglican Christian Church in China, 
together with the wrecking of school 
buildings, was announced by Bishop 
William C. White, Anglican Bishop of 
Honan. 

American investments in China 
have increased by the signing of two 
important agreements, one with the 
Chinese Government, the other with a 
private corporation. The first contract 
formed the China National Aviation 
Corporation, with a capital of $10,- 
000,000 (silver), a Chinese-American 
corporation, in which the majority of 
the stock was held by the Chinese 
Government. The second agreement 
provided for the purchase of the 
Shanghai Mutual Telephone Company 
by the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. The latter trans- 
action was opposed by the National 
Government, which refused to recog- 
nize the legality of the new owner’s 
title and franchise. 





NEW MANCHURIAN HARBOR 

Work was begun last July on the 
long-debated harbor project at Hulu- 
tao, a potential outlet for the rich 
Manchurian hinterland. This ambi- 
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tious undertaking, sponsored jointly 
by the Nanking Government and the 
Manchurian provinces, testifies to Chi- 
na’s capacity for economic reconstruc- 
tion in the face of civil war, brigand- 
age and poverty, writes Paul Wang. 
He continues: “Hulutao is a small 
peninsula, projecting into the Gulf of 
Liaotung, 184 miles south of Mukden, 
the capital of Manchuria. The harbor 
has a natural depth of from 27 to 50 
feet, enabling ocean steamers to enter 
without much dredging, and it has the 
additional advantage of being practi- 
cally ice free all the year. Finally, 
there are almost 3,000 acres of land 
available for commercial development 
and a much larger area on the main- 
land for future expansion. The project 
actually dates back to 1910, when the 
Chinese Imperial Government started 
construction, but only a railway con- 
necting the port and Lienshan was 
completed before the revolution of 
1911 broke out. It was not until March, 
1929, that the Nationalist Government 
came to an agreement with Manchu- 
rian authorities to provide $25,000,000 
for the construction by 1930 of a har- 
bor with a capacity for forty vessels 
and an annual tonnage of 3,000,000 to 
4,000,000. In connection with the har- 
bor, elaborate plans have been drawn 
up for Hulutao City, providing for 
commercial and residential districts, 
parks, water-works, light and power. 
Anticipating significant effects on the 
trade of Manchuria, the Chinese have 
built a number of new railways ex- 
tending northward through Manchu- 
ria, with Hulutao as a starting point. 
Built with Chinese capital and under 
Chinese management, they aim to 
compete with the Japanese South 
Manchuria Railway and the Soviet 
Chinese Eastern Railway. Great Brit- 
ain and Japan are the two countries 
most affected by the new harbor. 
Japan, while doubtless secretly wor- 
ried, took no action, but Great Brit- 
ain did object. She protested on the 
ground that the payment for the har- 
bor construction from the revenues 
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of the Peiping-Liaoning Railway is 
in violation of the Peiping-Liaoning 
Railway loan contract of 1898. But 
Great Britain’s protest served only to 
strengthen China’s determination,” 


JAPAN RATIFIES NAVAL TREATY 


Following the recommendation of 
its special committee, the Japanese 
Privy Council finally recommended 
ratification of the London naval 
treaty, which was formally concluded 
by the signature of Emperor Hirohito 
on Oct. 2. This was followed by the 
resignation of Admiral Takarabe as 
Minister of the Navy, whose place was 
immediately taken by Admiral Abo, 
a constant opponent of the treaty. 
Although a Cabinet crisis was avoided 
by the fact that ratification was 
achieved before Takarabe’s resigna- 
tion, it was thought that there would 
be other changes in the Privy Council, 
with certain reforms in its constitu- 
tion. The government, moreover, was 
faced with the prospect of a struggle 
with the military and naval services 
over the budget. It was pledged to re- 
trenchment and decrease of taxes, and 
expected difficulty with this program 
in view of the demands of the services 
that the savings under the London 
treaty be allocated to them. The pas- 
sage of the final hurdle in the treaty’s 
path appeared to be a very important 
step in the progress of Parliamentary 
government. Popular backing and a 
strong majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives enabled Premier Hama- 
guchi and Foreign Minister Shide- 
hara to present an undaunted front to 
the naval staff board and the Privy 
Council. 


Ambassador Cameron Forbes ar- 
rived to take up his duties in Tokyo, 
Questioned upon the immigration is- 
sue, Mr. Forbes took the position in 
a public address that discussion of the 
matter was outside his province, since 
legislation was a function of Congress. 
The largest daily paper in Tokyo at- 
tacked him for dodging the issue. 
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follow. Th four parts into which the first 
yolume is ided, dealing with the sciences, 
the humani* 5, social control, and the spirit of 
the times, © not conceived of as separate 
segments, as aspects of a continuous 
whole. It his emphasis upon the “whole,”’ 
which give rofessor Smith’s volume its dis- 
tinction. Mc attempts at cultural interpreta- 
tion have -ed just that unity of concept, 
and in cons: ience have failed to provide any- 
thing like clear analysis of modern cul- 
ture we fin ere. 

The chap’ $s on science are without doubt 
the best in book. Beginning with the work 
f Coperni Professor Smith recounts in 
great detail 1e developments in science that 
ensued in al’. »st every field before the close of 
the seventee -h century. The birth of physics 
out of astro omy is followed by a discussion 
of the evoli. on of modern mathematics and 
then of the sciences of geography, biology 
and anatom: In the section dealing with the 
humanities ofessor Smith provides an ex- 
tended survey of the developments in philoso- 
phy, politica! theory, historiography and bibli- 
cal and classical scholarship that were con- 
spicuous during the period. The third part, 
wn social control, is devoted to education, 
religion and the revolt against religion and 
law, While in the last part entitled “The Spirit 
of the Times,” the more intimate details of 





the period are discussed. The chapter on 
morals and »anners, for example, deals with 
moral customs as well as ethical theories and 
includes a most interesting excursion on the 
influence of coffee, tea and chocolate as well 
a a considered analysis of Protestant and 
Rationalist ethics. The chapters on literature 
and art have the same wide scope as the 
other chapters. Not one type of art is de- 
scribed, but all that were prominent in the 
period—Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch and 
French, 

Professor Smith, pursuing the path of the 
modern liberal historian, throws his main em- 
phasis upon culture as a reflection “of the 
progress of man’s intellectual life.” Later he 
adds, “in a sense, a history of culture is really 
éhistory of the intellectual class.” This atti- 
lude frequent!y forces Professor Smith to dis- 
ement of unity where it is not 
resent at all. Much of the progress in cul- 
wre, for example, throughout the history of 
@ modern world, has come as an outgrowth 
f Class-fact S, class-conflicts—factors and 
inflicts deriving from economic forces and 
‘ntradictions and having very little to do 
mith the “intellectual class” except in an indi- 
t that the intellectuals did not 
ose factors and conflicts; they 
ere secondary to the economic 
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forces at work in the creation of the conflicts 
in cultural attitudes which they came to rep- 
resent. Hence it is unconvincing to say that 
culture is in any sense the product of the 
“intellectual class.” At best the “intellectual 
class” can only give voice to cultural attitudes 
which they happen to represent and which 
come out of the deeper forces in their milieu. 
The intellectuals are not creators of culture 
but only instruments of expression. 

In places, it is true, Professor Smith drops 
phrases that show that he realizes this to be 
the case, but nowhere does the thesis of his 
book as a whole nor the synthesis of its vari- 
ous parts reveal any such interpretation or 
approach. What of the culture of the com- 
moner? Or is that not culture? No one can 
deny that the English ballads were an in- 
trinsic part of English culture, or that the 
Russian bilini were just as intimate a part of 
Russian culture, or that the customs of the 
townsmen and the ways of thinking and living 
of the peasantry were not as definitely a part 
of English culture in the sixteenth century as, 
for example, the plays of Shakespeare or the 
scholarship of Scaliger. Culture is not the 
property of the intellectual class; it is not a 
reflection of ‘progress of man’s intellectual 
life.’”’ On the contrary, it is a reflection of the 
entire life of a people, of the commoner as well 
as of the intellectual, of the lower classes as 
well as of the upper. For that reason Pro- 
fessor Smith’s book fails just where a history 
of modern culture should have succeeded, if 
it were to be of most value to our generation. 


Rome and the Papacy 


By WALTER LITTLEFIELD 


With eight 


Rome and the Papacy. By Gilbert Bagnani. 
0. Thomas Y. 


illustrations. Pp. 8vo. New York: 
Crowell Company. 1930. $3. 


HE author of this compact, stimulating, 
7 even provocative, little digest of papal 
Christianity is an Italian Roman Catholic 
who devoutly believes in the expediency and 
the efficacy of the Roman settlement. While 
adhering closely to official Catholic evidence 
he frequently departs from that which is un- 
official although accepted by many Catholics 
as authoritative. Consider, for example, his 
conception of Pope Alexander VI and his son 
Caesar and their projects for a united Italy 
and a universal Church, in which he practi- 
cally ignores the records left by their enemies 
and, as to their morals, considers them merely 
as men of a degenerate age, the effects of 
which neither religion nor politics nor social 
life escaped. 
“Alexander VI and his son, Caesar Borgia, 
are among the greatest men of their time, and 
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we can hardly doubt that at the back of their 
minds was the dream of a great Italian king- 
dom, of which the Pope should be the suzerian 
and Caesar and his descendants the effective 
rulers. The time was propitious. The invasion 
of Charles VIII had entirely changed the politi- 
cal situation in the peninsula. The succession 
to the Kingdom of Naples and the Duchy of 
Milan, formerly the strongest Italian States, 
were both in dispute, and there was a good 
chance that the Pope might secure the prizes 
about which France, Spain and the Emperor 
were so acrimoniously fighting. The Tuscan 
republics were in complete decadence. The 
great baronial castles had fallen like card- 
board before the French siege artillery.” 

Such was the vision which inspired Caesar, 
who, according to his mentor in statecraft, 
Machiavelli, ‘was the only man capable of 
driving out the foreigners and of uniting Italy 
under one rule.” He had foreseen everything, 
writes Signor Bagnani, but his own death at 
the age of 31. On the other hand: 

“The Papacy was intrinsically incapable of 
becoming a great temporal power despite the 
attempt of Julius II. His policy was entirely 
ruined by the two Medici Popes. Although 
the ruler of an already great monarchy, a 
Philip II or a Louis XIV need not have any 
particular military talent, the man who seeks 
to make a small monarchy great or a weak 
one powerful, a Henri IV, a Frederic the 
Great, a Richelieu, must be a competent sol- 
dier. * * * The Popes were men of peace, 
of polite ease, preferring the tortuous arts of 
diplomacy to the clash of arms. * * * The 
Popes were absolute autocrats, without the 
slightest even unwritten check. They liked 
magnificence and the fine arts. * * * The 
attempt to transform the Papacy into an 
international super-State was shattered by the 
buffet at Anagni; the attempt to turn it into 
a national Italian monarchy was drowned in 
the blood of the sack of Rome.” 

Bagnani ascribes to the revival of learning 
in the thirteenth century the expansion of 
both the spiritual and temporal organization 
of the Papacy of that period and to the same 
influence in the sixteenth century which saved 
the Church from heresy and increased both 
its spiritual and secular authority in that 
period, forgetting or ignoring that each 
golden age was followed by disaster for the 
Church, in the first of which anti-papal schol- 
arship and in the second anti-Catholic schol- 
arship played important roles. 

At the very beginning Bagnani adopts the 
formula of the medieval schoolmen that the 
Christian religion, while the greatest achieve- 
ment of the Roman Empire, was also one of 
the principal causes of its decay. Ignoring 
pagan and Jewish formative influences, but 
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paying due tribute to Pilate as 
official for offering up ‘the sacrifi 
for the redemption of the huma: 
author easily passes from the } - of the 
Bishops to the Holy See of the pes and 
thereafter pursues an uncompron g histor. 
ical course, sound in Catholic t) logy ang 
rational, even broad, in Catholic tics. His 
pages which lead up to the sett! it Of the 
Roman Question in 1929 are am: he most 
caustic in the book. On one of 1 may be 
read: “The worst government in | because 
the most incompetent, was | bly the 
Papal Government in the Rom: and the 
Marches.” 
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The First Moroccan ‘ 
By WILLIAM MAcpon 


The First Moroccan Crisis, 1904-06. 
Anderson. 420 pages. Chicago: The [ 
cago Press. 1930. $4.50. 


[ve first Moroccan crisis, cu 


nugene N 
ity of Ch- 
nating in 
16, is now 
t signifi- 


the Algeciras conference of 1: 

recognized as one of the 
cant of the international crises which led to 
the World War. Between 1898 and 1904 the 
European powers underwent a new alignment 
with the control of Morocco as the impelling 
influence. If the general public in Europe and 
America, unable to observe what went on be- 
hind the scenes, and misled by the different 
versions which leading participants gave of 
what was done or aimed at, failed to appre 
ciate the gravity of the issues at stake, there 
was no such misunderstanding on the part of 
diplomatists. It is to the Moroccan crisis that 
we must look for the development of Franco 
German rivalry for the support of other 
powers, the abandonment by Great Britain of 
its policy of aloofness and its conclusion of 
an alliance with Japan after attempts to reach 
an understanding with Germany had failed 
the formation of the Anglo-French entente 
and the preparation for a British entente with 
Russia. 

Professor Anderson, in his account of the 
crisis, has had the advantage of recently 
published collections of British and Germal 
documents relating to the pre-war period, ant 
his book, accordingly, displaces most of the 
earlier narratives. 

The book begins with a sketch of Frenci 
relations with Morocco between 1898 and 19 
and of the early Franco-Italian and France 
Spanish ententes. Then comes an examinatid 
of the policy of Delcassé toward Great Brita 
and Germany, the negotiations for an Ang‘ 
German alliance, and the conclusion of ti 
Entente Cordiale of 1904 under which, in adt 
tion to other things, Great Britain and Fran 
reached an agreement as to British rights and 
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interests Egypt and those of France in 
Morocco. -he roots of all the later difficulties 
lay in th - agreement, and Sir Edward Grey’s 
, is strange reading in the light of 
events. With the certainty that 
uuld eventually be partitioned into 
orates, one French and the other 
entente, the vital parts of which 
secret, amounted to ‘a division of 
torocco’s expense” in order that 
iin and France might “preserve 
mity between themselves.” 
it chapters deal with British, Rus- 
n and French policy after the con- 
he Entente Cordiale, the negotia- 
14 for a Russo-German alliance, 
ular visit of the German Emperor 
and the subsequent course of the 
visis through the abortive treaty 
ind the conference at Algeciras. 
p the situation after the confer- 
sor Anderson points out that while 
nt “relaxed the tension in Europe 
the way for a gradual improve- 
: relations of the powers,” it was 
s clear that Germany had been de- 
ll the efforts it had made. The 
f Great Britain, France and Rus- 
nad feared had been furthered, and 
is isolated save for the support 
of Austria. This same prestige and national 
interests that caused the crisis remained as 
guiding forces. “The crisis was only the first 
of these episodes born of the clashings of mu- 
tual fears and ambitions, nurtured on haz- 
ardous playing with war and on diplomatic 
blunderings. The road to Armageddon lay 
open,” 
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Emperor Francis Joseph 
By LLoyD WENDELL ESHLEMAN 


Francis Joseph: The Downfall of an Empire. By Karl 
Tschuppik. Translated from the German by C. J. S. 
sprigge, with an Introduction by R. W. Seton-Watson. 
‘ew York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930. $3.75. 


ruled the hereditary domains of the old- 
est and most famous European dynasty 
fora period longer than the combined average 
administrations of four American Presidents, 
Abraham Lincoln made the famous statement, 
‘If we could first know where we are, and 


A atime when Francis Joseph had already 


Whither we 
judge what 
Joseph wou 
‘If I can s 
slaves and 
To th 
Seemed to 1 
of her own 
the great A 


ire tending, we could then better 
to do, and how to do it.” Francis 
i have agreed. Lincoln said again, 
ve the Union by freeing half the 
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yond reasonable expectations. He faced a 
house divided, somewhat unequally, against 
itself. Generations passed and the two divi- 
sions became one. History placed its stamp 
of approval upon a reunited American nation. 
With Francis Joseph the problem was less 
simple. Within his empire there existed sev- 
enteen separate States and ten major nation- 
alities. Generations passed, and the World 
War broke over a civilization which had al- 
most forgotten those angry dissensions that 
once had torn America. Yet the aged Francis 
Joseph still ruled his hereditary lands; his 
old problems remained but partially solved. 

Historical, political, economic, social and re- 
ligious theorists crowded around ever-ready 
presses with suggestions of simple panaceas, 
simply applied in accordance with democratic 
plans and humanitarian principles. Unfor- 
tunately, these excellent theorists knew more 
of their “modern,” “uplifting” and “progres- 
sive” theories than of the muddled panorama 
of Austro-Hungarian history. They seemed 
unaware, for example, that Maria Theresa 
and Joseph II, generations earlier, had at- 
tempted such naively ethical programs with- 
out very noticeable success. They also seemed 
unaware, in their able discourses on the stag- 
nation of Habsburg rule and its failure to 
adopt the reforms of a more enlightened West, 
that the very men who sacrificed their efforts 
to accomplish these “enlightened reforms’— 
Beust, Hohenwart, Schadfle, Koerber, Beck, 
Baernreither, Rudolph, Franz Ferdinand and 
Francis Joseph himself—were ousted or flouted 
by the very people they attempted to help. 
Lastly, they seemed unaware that the so- 
called “Habsburg autocracy” found its ablest 
provocateurs in persons recruited from the 
allegedly oppressed peoples. In the face of 
such encouragement as the Emperor received 
from the enlightened Czechs (both Young and 
Old), Poles, Slovaks, Hungarians, the German 
Nationalists of Bohemia, and, finally, but not 
least, from all the witheringly dull-witted 
“wealthy,” “liberal” and “petit bourgeois” 
classes of Danubian lideralismus, the Emperor 
might well have said with Grillparzer: 


My mortal self have I stripped off, 


And now am nought but Emperor, who can- 
not die. 


To have satisfied Austria-Hungary’s political 
desires there would have been required a 
genius more vast and versatile than there was 
any hope of finding. 

What has been said is intended not as a 
eulogy to Francis Joseph but to indicate the 
scope of the book under discussion. In addi- 
tion to attempting to portray the complexities 
of Francis Joseph’s reign it explains the rea- 
sons for the fall of the Habsburgs, deals with 
the impersonal forces of changing class inter- 
ests, and describes revolutions in political, 
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social and economic thought and psychological 
turns in human character. 

Tschuppik’s greatest contribution is his de- 
scription of the growth of “petit bourgeois 
idealism,’”’ and of both a popular and an offi- 
cial skepticism, frivolity and fatalism in the 
face of great issues; such frivolous unconcern 
which, as truly in 1914 as in 1866, might have 
depicted to carefree Austrian minds the same 
old story of how 

There isn’t equipment enough for the sol- 


diers, 
Our Generals have no heads on their shoul- 


ders, 
The Ministry hasn’t an ounce of brain, 


And so we’re going to be beaten again. 


The United States of the World 


By PHILIP C. NasH 


The United States of the World. 
New York: Putnam. 1930. $2. 


NUMBER of American writers and think- 
A ers are deprecating the looseness of 
the organization of the League of Na- 
tions, and prophesying that its functions can- 
not be carried out until the organization is 
completely changed to some form approximat- 
ing that of the United States of America. The 
book under consideration is perhaps the best 
presentation of this point of view that has 
appeared. 

Starting with a comparison of the League 
Covenant with the original Articles of Con- 
federation of the American Colonies, the au- 
thor shows the deficiencies and handicaps that 
resulted from such a loose combination of 
States. He then shows the very great advan- 
tages to our country that came with the Con- 
stitution, and the resulting disappearance of 
causes of war between the‘ States. . For in- 
stance, with absolute free trade between the 
States, all anxiety about raw materials dis- 
appears; with entire freedom of migration be- 
tween districts, all minority problems sink to 
insignificance; a common army and navy, 
guaranteeing security throughout the country, 
makes disarmament of the individual States 
easy. All these advantages the author en- 
visages for the whole world if the countries 
will combine into a United States, and con- 
versely he indicates that they cannot be ob- 
tained under the present League organization. 

Some apologists, when pointing out the su- 
periority of the United States Constitution, 
entirsly forget the one instance when even 
this close union could not keep the peace. 
Mr. Newfang, avoiding this mistake, devotes a 
chapter to the Civil War, and tries to point 
out the lessons to the League from this strug- 
gle. As slavery split the Union, so may the 
struggle between capitalism and communism 
split the world; and unless the cementing 


By Oscar Newfang. 
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bonds are very firm, the technique 
of international problems very ¢ 
world war will finally result. 
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to guarantee security, using as bre. the 
United States, which required such a central 
force before the States would disarm. This 
was necessary for the United States when 
other and competing armaments existed, but 
if all the nations will disarm together, includ- 
ing, of course, the United States and the 
Soviet Union, it would seem that no super- 
State force is needed, but we cannot he sure 
about this for a few years yet. The author errs 
in stating that in 1920, Memel was occupied by 
“forces of the League of Nations, which with- 
Grew to avoid bloodshed.” The League has 
never had any armed forces, and had nothing 
whatsoever to do with Memel until nine 
months after the incident described, at which 
time the Council of the League satisfactorily 
settled the dispute, on recommendation of a 
commission headed by Nornian H. Davis of 
New York. 

The assumption made by the author that the 
World Court is “merely playing at court pro- 
cedure” because it ‘has no authority to re 
ceive the compiaint of an aggrieved State and 
to summon the aggressor before the court” 
was premature. These words were substa- 
tially true in the Summer of 1929, when they 
were probably written, but two months later 
occurred the “Optional Clause Assembly’ of 
the League, at which the leading nations of 
the world agreed to exactly this procedure, s0 
that now thirty of the world’s countries can 
be haled before the court. It would seem that 
the League organization has within itself = 
powers of growth as the nations gradually 
find it advisable to give up bits of their sov- 
ereignty here and there for the greater bene- 
fits that come from joint action. 
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in the passage of the “Capper 
inder which we would undertake 
with an aggressor State which 
the Kellogg pact. This statement 
immense service to the League 
program of disarmament, because without it 
the great nations fear that they might be 
drawn into conflict with the United States if 
we should insist on our right to trade with 
an aggressor country at the time when the 
League Council had declared an economic 
blockade against the State in question. 

Looking forward perhaps a century or more, 
the world may achieve some such organization 
as Mr. Newfang envisages; but it will come by 
the increasing cooperation of the United States 
with the League, thus making it possible for 
the League itself to grow slowly in power, 
prestige and effectiveness. 


Viscount Ishii’s Reminiscences 
By K. K. KAWAKAMI 


(Stray Notes on Diplomacy). By Viscount 

Tokyo: Iwanami Book Store. 
S Japanese book under the modest title 
iko Yoroku, which literally means 
’ Notes on Diplomacy,” is highly 
‘or three reasons. First, because its 
count Ishii, is a veteran diplomat, 
ed as Foreign Minister, Ambassa- 
dor to Washington and to Paris, special ‘““World 


Important 
author, V 
having ser 


War envoy” to the United States, and at pres- 
ent member of the Privy Council, the highest 
advisory body to the Emperor. Secondly, it is 
a history of Japanese diplomacy, in many 
stages of which the author himself played an 
important role. Thirdly, it is a book of confes- 
sions and reminiscences such as few Japanese 
diplomats of Viscount Ishii’s standing have 
published. 

Of special interest to Americans is the au- 
thor’s explanation of the Ishii-Lansing agree- 
ment of 1917, throwing a new light upon the 
negotiations leading to that understanding as 
well as upon the meaning of “special inter- 
ests.” In his first interview with President 
Wilson he was told that the American Gov- 
ernment deplored the spheres of influence set 
up by powers in different parts of China. Ishii 
himself had believed that the abolition of these 
spheres would prove advantageous to Japan, 
because Japan was so situated, geographically 
and otherwise, that in an open market she 
could successfully compete with other nations. 
Unfortunately, this view was not shared by his 
government. 

Ishii therefore sidetracked the question of 
the sphere of influence, but negotiated with 
Mr. Lansing for a joint declaration defining 
American and Japanese policy in China. There 
was no disagreement as to the maintenance 
and promotion of China’s independence, terri- 
torial integrity and open door. In addition, 
Ishii wanted America to reorganize Japan’s 
“paramount interests” in China, arguing that 
these were the words used by American diplo- 
mats in describing American interests in Mex- 
ico. President Wilson and Mr. Lansing had no 
objection to Ishii’s idea, but disapproved the 
terms suggested. Finally, they agreed upon 
the phrase “special interests.” 

According to Viscount Ishii, Japan’s “spe- 
cial interests” in China or Manchuria create 
no “sphere of influence,’ because Japan be- 
lieves in the open door and free competition 
even where she has such interests. He says 
he was surprised by Lansing’s explanation be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions that Japan’s “special interests,” as used 
in the Ishii-Lansing agreement, were not po- 
litical but purely economic, for he meant them 
to be political. Suppose that Bolshevist propa- 
ganda threatened to engulf China, that civil 
war in China became uncontrollable and spread 
to Manchuria, that a widespread epidemic or 
some other natural calamity brought disaster 
upon certain parts of China: would not Japan 
be far more anxious than other nations? Such 
was what Viscount Ishii envisaged. That is 
why, he explains, Japan’s “special interests” 
do not conflict with the open door, nor do they 
prevent the abolition of “spheres of influence.” 

The author deplores the abrogation of the 
Ishii-Lansing agreement in 1923, but asserts 
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that Japan's “special interests’’ in China are 
a condition which has been established by her 
peculiar political and geographical situation, 
and which cannot be altered by any agree- 
ment or abrogation of any agreement. 


Protestantism and Capitalism 
By JEROME ROSENTHAL 


The Protestant Ethics and the Spirit of Capitalism. 
By Max Weber. Translated by Talcott Parsons. New 
York. 1930. $3. 


[oe essay represents an attempt to find 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


the clue to the origin of capitalism in 

the peculiar mentality of a certain type 
of man, a product of Western civilization. In 
order to acquire this mentality he had to un- 
dergo a religious and ethical metamorphosis. 
His acquisitive tendencies had to be released; 
a moral premium had to be put on saving 
and the accumulation of wealth; above all he 
had to be weaned from the age-old habit of 
living from hand to mouth, of viewing his 
economic activities either as something de- 
creed by fate or as hazardous and speculative 
adventures. 

It was Calvinism and Puritanism that sup- 
plied the Western man with the requisite men- 
tal outlook. Puritanism taught its adherents 
to disregard their likes and dislikes, to be 
methodical and rational about everything they 
were doing, to regard their daily activities as 
tasks assigned by God, as duties requiring 
whole-hearted devotion. A moral dignity was 
conferred by Puritanism upon saving, not only 
because it was an exercise in foresight and 
self-control, but also because it was a pro- 
tective device against the temptations of the 
flesh. So long as money was not utilized for 
enjoyment and as a pretexf for leisure, accu- 
mulation of wealth was moral. The uncer- 
tainty, moreover, which hung over the head of 
the Calvinist as to his state of grace made 
absorption in work all the more imperative 
for him, as in this way he could forget his 
doubts, which had the pernicious effect of un- 
dermining faith. Success in work meant in- 
spiration and self-confidence and was conse- 
quently a sign that the successful individual 
might be one of the elect. And since in his 
work he disregarded his own ambitions, suc- 
cess also assured him that he was working for 
God’s glory on earth. 

Such is the central thesis of a book which 
is a mine of information about the various 
Protestant sects; as an _ explanation of 
capitalism it only pushes the problem further 
back. The Calvinistic mentality is itself in 
need of interpretation, especially since, accord- 
ing to Weber, it represents a complete break 
with tradition. When we turn to an explana- 
tion of Calvinism, particularly of those aspects 
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The Negro in American Civilization 


By EH. W. STONE 


The Negro in American Civilization 
Johnson. Pp. 538. New York: Henry Holt 


By Charles § 
& Co. 1930. $ 


head of the 


Department of Social Science, Fisk Uni- 


[re book by Dr. Johnson, 


versity, 


and one of the leading soci- 


ologists of his race, grew out of the National 
Interracial Conference held in Washington in 


December, 1928, and subsequent research 
work carried on under the direction of the 
author. It covers every phase of the Negro’s 
social life, and presents a reasonably faithful 
contemporary picture of conditions under 
which he lives and of his relationships with 
his white neighbor. 

An incidental result of the World War was 
the development among Southern Negroes of 
a race integrity which led many to escape 
from traditional farm life with its monotony 
and drudgery. In a decade a million of the 
race migrated to Northern cities in the hope 
of economic and social betterment and @ 
chance of self-development. Despite unex 
pected difficulties and drawbacks the exper 
ment seems to have been attended by 3 
measure of temporary success. At the samt 
time it has become a serious determining 
tluence on the future of the Negro, for? 
question of local importance has been trats 
formed into a national problem. Racial prop* 
ganda is everywhere limiting the Negros 
industrial prospects. Race discrimination } 
already in evidence in the North. Segres® 
tion in all sections of the country is inevitable 
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tively advanced that any inefficiency revealed 
in Negro children is due as much to inferior 
facilities and environment as to inferior men- 
tal inheritance. On this point it is believed 
that the colleges with their 19,000 students 
will offer confirmatory evidence. 

No scientific foundation exists for the 
opinion that the Negro is inferior to the white 
man in physique. He appears to be suscep- 
tible to a few diseases, but from many others, 
though not immune, he is comparatively free. 
Much of his mortality has been from prevent- 
alle disease, and remedial measures have 
perceptibly reduced his abnormal death rate 
and extended his expectation of life a dozen 
years. His propensity to crime presents a 
grave social problem and calls for utilizing 
every method known to criminology to formu- 
late preventive programs. The rights and 
privileges of 
questions of 
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Conference to the effect that racial adjust- 


| ments are possibly being influenced more by 
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changes in mental attitudes taking place in 
social groups and classes as a result of new 
racial alignments in the world at large than 
by ethical agitation or philanthropic reform. 

All the studies in this volume are confined 
to one general phase of the life of the Negro 
which, while dealing with practically all his 
contacts with the whites, does not constitute 
his whole or only place in American civiliza- 
tion, for the Negro has not been merely 
plastic material in the molding of this civili- 
zation. Dr. Johnson’s work is refreshingly 
free from offensive insinuations in regard to 
white relations. 


Brief Book Reviews 


By E. Francis Brown 


| THE MOUND BUILDERS. By Henry Clyde 
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Shetrone. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1930. Pp. xx, 508. $7.50. 


Here in popular form is presented the results 
of archaeological exploration and investigation 
the ‘‘mound-build- 
ers. Too often archaeology is associated with 
only the remains of classical civilizations and 
it is forgotten that the New World is also a 
field for investigation. In prehistoric times, 
altnough continuing until nearly the arrival of 
the white man, certain Indian tribes observed 
the custom of building great earthen mounds 
for the burial of their dead. Deposited in the 
grave were all kinds of utensils which were 
characteristic of the life of these tribes. From 
the remains archaeologists today are able to 
reconstruct with a degree of certainty the cul- 
ture of a people which has disappeared, their 
agriculture, commerce and industry. The pres- 
ent work offers the results of study into the 


” 


| Indian mounds of the United States, together 


with an analysis of the civilization which pro- 
duced them. 


THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH I: An 
Intimate Study. By His Valet de Chambre, 
Eugen Ketterl. Boston: The Stratford 
Company, 1930. Pp. 253. $5. 


This is a fascinating volume of memoirs by 
the man who was valet to the Emperor of 
Austria-Hungary for over thirty years. While 
it offers no great revelations, it does present 
a colorful portrait of the human side of the 
famous monarch. The curtain is drawn aside 
and Francis Joseph is seen as the man of sor- 


and continuing on his weary way, ever watch- 
ing expenditure and toiling with the never-end- 
ing affairs of state. Other biographers have 
told some of the curiosities of the Habsburg 
court, but Eugene Ketterl from first-hand 
knowledge describes the lack of conveniences 
in the great palaces and the comparative sim- 
plicity of the Emperor’s life. As with all 
memoirs of this nature, a great deal of delight- 
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ful gossip is tuld about the personalities of the 
court circle. Empress Elizabeth for perhaps 
the first time is seen from her husband’s point 
of view and new information is given about 
that mysterious power behind the throne, Frau 
von Schratt. The members of the imperial 
family are described without restraint and that 
irritating stickler for court etiquette, Prince 
Montenuovo, comes in for deserved criticism. 
Future biographers of Francis Joseph will not 
be able to ignore this volume of memoirs by 
the valet to whom, in spite of tradition, his 
master was a hero. 


MEMORIES OF LENIN. By Nadezhda K. 
Krupskaya. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1930. Pp. vii, 213. $1.50. 


Lenin’s widow has given in this little volume 
a chatty collection of reminiscences both of 
Lenin and of the Marxist movement in which 
he played so prominent a part. Nadezhda 
Krupskaya first met Lenin, or Vladimir Ilyich, 
as she calls him, in St. Petersburg in 1893, 
when both were active in the Social-Democratic 
circles of the old capital. Friendship and admi- 
ration gradually gave place to real affection, 
and together they shared Siberian exile from 
1898 to 1901. Except for the period of the revo- 
lution of 1905 the next six years were spent 
living in exile among radicals in various cities 
of Europe. This series of reminiscences ends 
with 1907; a second series is promised for the 
period from 1907 to Lenin’s death. This volume 
will give a new picture to readers who have 
regarded Lenin as a twentieth century Mephis- 
topheles. Lenin was, after all, human, and his 
widow has given many little details of his per- 
sonality which help to give a more real portrait 
of the Bolshevist saint. For instance, we are 
glad to know that Lenin enjoyed Tolstoy’s play, 
The Living Corpse, and was bored by The 
Cricket on the Hearth of Charles Dickens. 


POLAND, GERMANY AND THE CORRIDOR. 
By Casimir Smogorzewski. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate, 1930. Pp. 163. 6s. 


Casimir Smogorzewski has written this little 
book to prove that the Polish Corridor for his- 
torical and economic reasons must belong to 
Poland. Poland is willing to cooperate with 
Germany, perhaps even to the extent of de- 
militarizing the Corridor, but will insist on hold- 
ing that outlet to the sea which is so essential 
for Poland’s prosperity. If attempts are made 
to alter this status quo Poland will fight ‘‘by 
every means, as one fights for that which is 
most precious to one: one’s right to live.’’ 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT. By Herbert S. 


Duffy. New York: Minton, Balch & Co., 
1930. Pp. x, 345. $5. 


The world has not had long to wait for a 
biography of the only man who held the Presi- 
dency and Chief Justiceship of the United 
States. This new life covers rapidly, almost 
breathlessly, the career of William Howard 
Taft from his student days at Yale to his final 
years in the Supreme Court. After reading 
this book the question is still unanswered as 
to what was the high point of Taft’s career. 
Was it as Governor General of the Philippines? 
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which in the long run captured t: © affection o 
the American people. In the wo? is of his biog. 
rapher, ‘‘as the miasma of polit':s and preju- 
dice clears away, he will stand ut more ang 
more illustriously, as a great p. ‘riot, a great 
jurist, a great man.’’ 
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A HISTORY OF THE FLEMISH 
IN BELGIUM. By Shepard B. Clough 
New York: Richard R. Smith, Ine., 1930 
Pp. vii, 316. $3. 


This work is a definite contribution to a lit- 
tle-known phase of Belgian history and a 
troublesome chapter in contemporary Belgian 
politics. The author traces the historical de. 
velopment of the Flemish movement, going 
back to the Middle Ages, when a linguistic 
frontier first appeared in what is today the 
Kingdom of Belgium. He shows that a defi- 
nite Flemish national movement appeared 
among those Belgians who speak ‘‘Netherland- 
ish’’ after the Revolution of 1830, and that 
until the outbreak of the World War it was 
a factor in Belgian political and cultural life 
During the German occupation of Belgium a 
radical element arose in the Flemish movement 
which, instead of demanding only mild cultural 
and linguistic reforms, sought political changes 
some going so far as to think of an indepen- 
dent Flanders. Spurred on by German sup- 
port, these extreme radicals actually declared 
the independence of Flanders in 1917. While 
the German collapse in 1918 put an end to the 
hopes of the extremist leaders, the Flemish 
movement has continued to be a thorn in the 
side of Belgian political life. Flamingants to- 
day are ‘‘trying to establish among Fleming: 
a community of economic interests, common 
social concerns and even a distinct political 
organization.’’ 


MOVEMENT 


THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJ- 
ECT: The Story of the St. Lawrence River 
as an International Highway for Water- 
borne Commerce. By G. W. Stephens. New 
York: Louis Carrier & Co., 1930, Pp. 460. 
$7.50. 


This work is a comprehensive account of the 
St. Lawrence River system as a highway % 
commerce. Beginning with a summary of the 
treaties relating to Canadian and American 
boundaries in general, it summarizes at length 
the past century of negotiation over the St 
Lawrence waterway in particular. With coplou® 
extracts from official documents, tables an 
statistics together with excelleni map studies 
the virtues of the St. Lawrence waterway and 
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tive water routes to Europe are set 
oughout there is emphasis on the 
al character of the waterway and 
or cooperation between the United 
Canada if the St. Lawrence route 
1e the ‘‘cheapest and greatest water- 
world.”’ 
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‘ent Important Books 
3y JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


BIOGRAPHY : 


ANGELL, ILDEGARDE. Simon Boliyar, South 
Ame in Liberator. New York: W. W. 
Nort: 1930. $3. 

The be as well as the most recent, of the 
biograp! of the man to whose energy was 
due the 1d of Spanish domination in South 
America 
KERK HO 

Trag: J 
Gree! 

A pop 
case tha 
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OLDEN, poLF. Stresemann. Translated by 
R. T. Clark. New York: Dutton. 1930. $3. 


The b account in English of the life of 
the maz. to whom not only his own country 
but Eurove and the whole world, owes a deep 
debt of gratitude for his work in the rehabili- 
tation of Germany. 


JOHNSON D. Traitor! Traitor! The 
of Alfred Dreyfus. New York: 

rg. 1930. $3.50. 

rly written account of the amazing 
in the ’90s, shook the foundation of 

1 Republic. 


STEPHEN NATHANIEL WRIGHT. Nelson W. 
Aldrich: a Leader in American Politics. 
New York: Scribner. 1930. $5. 

A new biography of the Rhode Island Sena- 
tor whose name is associated with the Tariff 
Act of 1909 and with the work of the National 
Monetary Commission which laid the founda- 
tion for the reform of our banking system. 


HISTORY 
Percy. Loyal India: 
Years. London: 


DUMBELL 
Seventy 
12s. 

A history of British rule in India since the 
mutiny; very timely, in connection with 
present Indian unrest. 


A Survey of 
Constable. 1930. 


FOREMAN, GRANT. Indians and Pioneers: a 
Story of the American Southwest Before 
ro New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1980. $4. 


The history of a hitherto neglected period 
and area, the territory that became Arkansas, 
Southern Missouri and Southern Kansas. 
ScHIFF, VICTOR. 
London: 


The Germans at Versailles. 
Williams & Norgate. 1930. 7s 6d. 


An English translation of a German first- 


Tg account of the activities of that delega- 
ion, 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


America, Labor Year Book, 1930. By the La- 
bor Itesearch Department of the Rand 
Schoo! of Social Science. New York: 1930. $3. 


The eleventh volume of the invaluable com- 


pendium f labor history. A review of prog- 
ress at home and abroad during 1929. 


National. INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. The 
Cost of Living in the United States. 1914- 
1929. New York: The Board. 1930. $2.50. 


A new volume, containing the results of an 
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investigation that has been in progress for 
several years. 


WHITE, LeonarD D., Edited by. The Ciwil Ser- 
vice in the Modern State. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1930. $6. 


A collection of documents, with explanatory 
introductions, descriptive of civil service ad- 
ministration in the United States and thirteen 
pra countries. Invaluable for comparative 
study. 


WILKINSON, H. L. The World’s Population 
Problems and a White Australia. London: 
King. 1930. 18s. 


The conflict in Australia between a desire 
for increased population and a determination 
to exclude Orientals and others whom they 
consider undesirable, and its effect on the 
world outside. 


THE WORLD TODAY 
a SANTIAGO. Espagne. Paris: Valois. 1930. 


A former Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs 
discusses the dictatorship of and the future 
policy of his country. 


MITRANY, Davip. The Land and Peasant Re- 
form in Rumania. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1930. $5. 

A volume in the Carnegie series giving the 
best discussion available in English of the 
agrarian situation which is fundamental in 
Rumanian politics. 


ReEvuT-NICOLUSSI, E. 
Italian Fascism. 
1930. 12s 6d. 


An exiled Tyrolese leader presents the Aus- 
trian side of the Upper Adige question. 


Vittari, Luier. The Expansion of Italy. Lon- 
don: Faber & Faber. 1930. 15s. 


A defense of Italy against the charge of 
imperialism and an attempt to prove that its 
expansion menaces no one. 


WorsFroL_p, W. BASIL. France in Tunis and 
Algeria. London: Brentano. 1930. 5s. 
An entertaining and informative account of 


French colonial administration in North 
Africa. 


Tyrol Under the Axe of 
London: Allen & Unwin, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHAMBERLIN, JOSEPH EpcGar. The Boston Tran- 
script: The Story of Its First Hundred 
Years. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1930. 
$3.50. 


The Transcript is as typically a Boston insti- 
tution as is the State House, and Mr. Cham- 
berlin’s history of it is not only interesting 
reading, but it is an essential part of the his- 
tory of the city. 


FreuD, SIGMUND. Civilization and Its Discon- 
tent. New York: Cape & Smith. 1930. $2. 

A study of the inhibitions resulting from 

civilization, and their effect on the individual. 


LIGGETT, WALTER W. Pioneers of Justice: the 
Story of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. New York: Macaulay. 1930. $2. 


Thrilling narratives of incidents in the day’s 
work of the most effective police force in 
America. 


OLIVER, WADE W. Stalkers of Pestilence: the 
Story of Man’s Ideas of Infection. New 
York: Hueber. 1930. $3. 


A volume on medical history that will be as 
interesting to the layman as to the profes- 
sional student. 





TO AND FROM OUR READERS 


[The Editor assumes no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts unless accompanie by 
Anonymous communications will be disregarded, 


postage. 


withheld from publication upon request.] 


N no matter have the Editors ever re- 
ceived so many letters from readers as in 
regard to the physical changes in the 
magazine which were made in the October is- 
sue. These letters are uniformly eulogistic of 
the improved appearance that has resulted 
from using a different kind of paper and a 
different method of printing. Typical of the 
letters of appreciation we have received is this 
from Professor Sidney B. Fay: “I want to 
congratulate you on the fine appearance of the 
new October number. I think it is a great 
improvement over the old, and that is saying 
much. I like especially the remarkably excel- 
lent portraits at the beginning, the grouped 
caricatures of the month, and the general ap- 
pearance of the type.” Professor Frederic A. 
Ogg, after commenting on the physical side of 
the magazine, says: “I note with much satis- 
faction, also, the steady improvement in the 
quality of the contents of the magazine and 
feel there is, on the whole, no other periodical 
now quite so valuable.” To the many readers 
whose congratulations and good wishes we 
have been unable to acknowledge individually, 
we wish to take this opportunity of expressing 
our thanks. Although it is too early at this 
writing to obtain reports on the sale of the 
October issue, the Circulation Manager states 
that the preliminary indications point to an 
increase. 
NEW CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE. 
Professor Ralston Hayden of the University 
of Michigan, who has been the CurRENT HIs- 
tory Associate contributing the section on the 
British Empire to the Month’s, History of the 
Nations, has left America to spend a year or so 
in the Far East. During part of the time he 
will be attached to the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines. In consequence of this, 
his place as CurRRENT History Associate is be- 
ing taken by Dr. Preston W. Slosson, Associate 
Professor of History, University of Michigan. 
Professor Slosson, a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was for a time attached to the history 
department of that university before entering 
the Department of State and serving with the 
American Peace Commission in Paris. He also 
had had considerable experience aS an editor on 
the New York Independent before joining the 
faculty of the University of Michigan in 1921. 
He is the author of several historical works, 
including Twentieth Century Europe and The 
Great Crusade and After, a history of America 
since 1914. 
* * & 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN CHINA. 


To the Editor of Current History: 
In presenting two views on the Christian Missions in 
China, the CurrReENT History for August, 1930, brings up 


return 


S will be 


but the names of correspond 


a highly controversial subject for discuss 
indisputable fact that the Christian missi ry work in 
China is on the decline. The fundamenta ise Of this 
situation is the inability of the missi: loards and 
workers to adapt themselves to the chan conditions 
in that country. ‘ 

From the viewpoint of spreading the 
verting the ‘‘heathen Chinese,’’ the Christ 
work in China has been a failure. But { 
point of making practical contributions to 
of the Chinese people in education, medi 
reform, the missionary activities in China 
tinctly successful, and it must be added t 
sionary achievements will forever stand ir 
all Chinese people. 

In the noble undertaking of popular edu 
no reason why the mission schools cannot c 
heartedly with the Chinese Government. 
turning. The foreign missionaries who ars 
persecution and suffering will carry on t! 
redoubled energy and clear foresight. Ch 
those missionaries wno take a real interest their work 
to teach the Chinese people to be true ( ristians and 
good citizens. WILLLI L. SHEN. 

Boston, Mass. 
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* * & 
“NEW ZEALAND IN THE MA! 


To the Editor of Current History: 

Mr. Hartley Grattan in his review of J. B 
Condliffe’s New Zealand in the Making in the 
July issue of CURRENT HISToRY comments thet 
the intellectual life of New Zealand is ‘‘truly 
appalling’’ and indicates a condition of dull 
mediocrity boding ill for the future of the coun- 
try, however pleasing may be the material 
prospect. Dr. J. B. Condliffe will doubtless be 
gratified to find that his exposure to the world 
in his book of the spiritual deficiencies of New 
Zealanders is well on the way to success in 
producing its intended effect. 

Dr. Condliffe’s thesis is that the very success 
in New Zealand of the struggle for equality 
has resulted in a complete failure in the pro- 
duction of genuine leadership, owing to ‘“‘the 
stagnating influence of an educational system 
which aims at uniformity.’’ Uniformity in 
itself, like variety in itself, is neither good nor 
bad: surely it is a good thing when it means an 
all-round rise in the level of intelligence. De- 
spite his effort to minimize its importance, it 
is worth while simply to cite some of the evi- 
dence, if only to show that justification there 
is for epithets like ‘‘truly appalling.’’ The dis- 
tinguished quality of the newspaper press of 
this country is the occasion of continual sur- 
prise to visitors from overseas. Such a leading 
journalist as Mr. Wickham Steed, late editor 
of the London Times, has described the New 
Zealand press as much better than the Eng- 
lish (i. e., the average English). Further evi- 
dence to the same effect may be obtained from 
the sphere of the arts. Within the last few 
years over twenty Shakespearean plays have 
been produced throughout New Zealand. The 
list of visiting artists includes Paderewski, Ku- 
belik, Mischa Elman, Pavlova, Backhaus, Hei- 
fetz, Kreisler. Further, it has been reliably 
established that, in proportion to popuiation, 
more books are read in New Zealan’ than in 
any other country in the world, and ‘his esti- 
mate has been accepted in America. ‘the New 


SING.” 
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versity, which Dr. Condliffe holds 
sible for the country’s inteilectual 
1umbers among its graduates such 
3. Maclaurin, who was invited to 
om Victoria College, Wellington, 
came head of the Massachusetts 
Technology; Sir William Marris, 
xh in the Indian Civil Service and 
») South Africa to organize the 
»vernment; Sir Ernest Rutherford, 
ajor, Principal of Ripon Hall, Ox- 
.der of the modernist movement in 

of England; Harold Williams, 
spondent in Russia and one of the 
horities on that country, and Dr. 
anthropologist, now of the Bishop 
nolulu. I might also mention that 
id from the inauguration of the 
olarships in 1904 up to 1911, the 
New Zealand scholars obtaining 
in the Oxford honors list was 62 
’ Australian scholars, 23 per cent; 
i scholars, 11 per cent; of United 
nerica scholars, 7 per cent, and of 
in scholars, 3 per cent. 

W. ANDERSON. 

‘niversity College, Auckland, New 


NEUTRALITY OF BELGIUM. 

of Current History: 
nes of the Russian military agents (attaches) 

September issue of CURRENT HISTORY are 
int in many respects. For one thing, they 
the exact status of Belgian neutrality in 
.e of the Entente. The country of the Bel- 
* centuries been buffer territory between 
the large Continental powers. This actual 
) well recognized by both groups of powers 
. foregone conclusion Belgian neutrality, a 
defensive measure, would not be respected 
once she was morally certain that England 
n the war. Belgium’s fate was never a 
ration. This is further revealed by the 
on of General Joffre that the French rated 


1dvantage that the war might be waged in 
Belgian rather 


than in French or German territory. 


more the true character of the origin of the 
ng to light. 


Knowing the practice of CurR- 
of presenting both sides of a controversial 
nust assume that this publication now re- 


war-guilt question as having passed out of 


the realm 
erful 


von Wegere 


rest of it 
cere, the n 
Entente apc 
ground 
Spokane, 


of controversy, since it presents two such pow- 
contrit 


utions on the same side of the subject as 


‘s exposition of Poincare’s weakening and the 
Russian disp: 
f civilization, 


itches. The Entente’s position as the saviors 


the champions of democracy and all the 


must indeed be becoming untenable when Poin- 


st uncompromising of the die-hards of the 
ogists, is continually bsing forced to give 
A. M. OSTNESS. 


Wash. 
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GERMAN TREATMENT OF AFRICAN 


NATIVES. 


To the Editor of Current History: 


Mme. A 


History 


put any 1 
Germans 
refers to 
Africa a 
was pre} 
Africa. 
Adverti: 
on July 
“In th 
ternoon 
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van der Hoeven in July CURRENT 


says: ‘I here state that the greatest 
crime En; 


land and Europe might commit is to 
itives anywhere in the hands of the 

To substantiate her position she 
e report on the natives of Southwest 


| their treatment by Germany which 


red in 1918 by the Union of South 
only need to quote the Windhoek 
which carried the following notice 
1926: 

fouse of Assembly on Thursday af- 
e following resolutions were moved 
‘n. Member Mr. August Stauch: 
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‘That in the opinion of this House: (1) That 
the Bluebock of the Union of South Africa, 
Report on the Natives of South West Africa 
and Their Treatment by Germany. Prepared 
in the Administrator’s Office, Windhoek, South 
West Africa, January, 1918, having been 
brought out in wartime had the significance of 
a war instrument and that the time has come 
to put this instrument out of operation and to 
impound and destroy all copies of this Blue- 
book which may be found in the official rec- 
ords and in public libraries of this territory; 
(2) That the administration be requested to 
make representations to the Union Government 
and to the British Government to have this 
Bluebook expunged from the official record of 
these governments; (3) That the administra- 
tion be requested to take into consideration the 
advisability of making representations to the 
Union Government and the British Govern- 
ment to impound and destroy all copies of this 
Bluebook which may be found in the public 
libraries of the respective countries and with 
the official booksellers.’ The resolution was 
thereupon unanimously adopted.’”’ 
HEINRICH SCHNEE. 
Former Governor, German East Africa. 
Charlottenburg, Germany. 
* * * 


AIDING THE AMERICAN INDIAN. 
To the Editor of Current History: 

In September CURRENT History there appeared 
an article entitled ‘‘Aiding the American In- 
dian,’’ by William Atherton DuPuy. As this 
expresses the well-meaning though mistaken 
popular theory of what is best for the Indian, 
I feel that the other point of view ought also 
to be presented. The main fallacy in his argu- 
ment and in the policy of the government in the 
past is the conviction that the Indian should 
be forged into a good American citizen. It is 
most obvious to one who knows the Indian’s 
temperament that this is practically impossi- 
ble. The Red Man belongs to the Mongolian 
race; the American is of Aryan stock. These 
two elements will not mix. Attempts to Amer- 
icanize the Indian result in his absorption of 
all the poor qualities of the Americans and the 
loss of all the good characteristics of his own 
race. This iS most clearly exemplified in al- 
most any railroad town near a reservation. 
Though occasionally one may ‘‘make good’’ in 
some trade, yet the great majority would be 
infinitely happier and better off leading a nor- 
mal life in the reservation. It would be far 
wiser in our educational program to teach him 
how to he a better Indian and to redevelop in 
him the respect for his race that schools in the 
past have been so intent on shattering. His 
civilization has many qualities that ours lacks, 
and we should be broadminded enough to 
realize their importance and to attempt to pre- 
serve them. In the past no effort whatsoever 
was made to see his Side of the situation, but 
with the last change in administration the 
policy regarding this has been altered; at last it 
secms hopeful that the Indian will get what he 
needs and what he has never gotten since our 


| government took over the control of his affairs. 


| 
| 


H. E. Hawks Jr. 
Hanover, N. H. 





WORLD FINANCE 


A Month’s Survey 


By BERNHARD OSTROLENK 


Editorial Board, 


with a wave of optimism coming from 

high governmental sources and backed by 
expressions of important business men who 
were returning from Summer vacations and 
were influenced by the invigorating and 
cooler weather in feeling that business would 
now start to improve. In contrast to Summer 
pessimism, the business mood of the country 
had definitely become optimistic, but the bus- 
iness statistics that became available, as the 
month went on, repudiated with singular 
unanimity this attempt to make business bet- 


Swit aw business activity started out 


ter by Couéism. September not only failed to | 


maintain the low business activity of August, 
but also saw all business indices go to lower 
levels. 

During the four weeks ending Sept. 27, 
freight car loadings were 42,151 cars less than 
during four weeks in August, a decline of 1.1 
per cent. When adjusted for seasonal varia- 


tions and for trend, freight car loadings dur- 
ing the last week in September were 21.7 per 
cent below those of the corresponding week 


in 1929. This continued drop is a significant 
indicator of the spreading business paralysis. 
The business of the country shows its rise 
and fall by the variations in freight car load- 
ings, although to a minor extent, the develop- 
ment of pipe lines for shipping gas, gasoline 
and petroleum and the greater use of truck 
delivery has impaired the absolute accuracy 


of freight car statistics as a business barom- | 


eter. 

The 1920 depression was ,overcome by the 
persistent development of automobile produc- 
tion. The absorption during 1920 and 1921 of 
the output of automobile factories by the do- 
mestic market and subsequently by the for- 
eign market made the business upturn sharp 


and continuous in spite of wide-spread busi- | 


ness demoralization in Europe. For that rea- 
son many students of present business trends 
watch with interest the figures of automobile 
production and sales. These figures become 
especially significant because stocks of auto- 
mobiles, unlike most other raw and manufac- 
tured commodities, are at low levels and in- 
creased automobile purchases will promptly be 
reflected in larger production schedules. But 
automobile production during September gave 
little hope of renewed business activity. Dur- 
ing the five weeks ending Oct. 4, automobile 
production totaled 251,728 units, against 316,- 
192 units during the preceding five weeks. 
This is a decline of 20.4 per cent for the month 


| cline in automobile production 
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and represents the lowest prod. tion during 
the year. When adjusted for se sonal varia. 
tions and trend, production was 5.4 per cent 
below the production of the « “responding 
week last year. 

An available method of estima 
bile sales is by the registration 
Unfortunately these figures lag 
and only August figures of new 
tions are at present available. A 
tration of new passenger cars to 
units, against 254,097 units in Jul) 
units in August last year, a declin. from. July 
of 18.3 per cent and from last yea: of 47.6 per 
cent. This would seem to accoun* for the de- 
curing Sep- 


1g automo- 

new cars, 
onsiderably, 
ir registra- 
igust regis- 
led 207,509 
ind 378,933 


tember. 

As a consequence of the lower output of 
automobiles one would expect sympathetic de- 
clines in operation of steel plants. The figures 
however seem somewhat more cheerful. Oper- 
ations of the United States Steel Corporation 
were at about 64 per cent capacity during 
September and during the first week of Octo- 
ber were at 65 per cent, a somewhat higher 
capacity than the average during August. The 
only fly in the ointment is that this increased 
operation of steel mills was apparently not in 
response to new orders, but was simply a 
working off of unfilled orders. Unfilled orders 
at the end of August totaled 264,000 tons, a 
decline of almost 6 per cent for the month and 
26.8 per cent lower than August, 1929. Pig 
iron production, on the other hand, declined 


| 6.8 per cent during September and production 


reached the lowest rate since September, 1924. 

On the whole, prices of commodities were 
slightly higher in September than in August, 
but this apparent stability of prices was lost 
during the last week in September when prices 
of many commodities collapsed and touched 
record lows. Wheat went to 75 cents a bushel 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, the lowest 
since 1907; sugar went below a cent a pound, 
a record low price; rubber at 7!) cents a 
pound was also the lowest on record; silk at 
$2.12 a pound has no precedence; copper went 
below 10 cents a pound; and pig iron and 
cotton yarns touched new lows. Hides and 
zinc prices, which are regarded as sensitive 
to business activity, also touched new lows, 
although scrap iron prices, also regarded as 
a sensitive indicator of business activity, rose 
during the last two weeks of September, but 
declined again sharply during the ‘irst week 
in October. It should be pointed ou‘ that the 
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ton cloth sales and mill takings of 
ng September have been surpris- 
nd to many who recall that tex- 
increased first during the 1920 
hese intimations have appeared 


report on ¢ 
raw silK di. 
ingly larg 
tiles activi 
depression 
as signific . 

Almost classes of interest rates regis- 
tered new s for considerable periods during 
September Yommercial paper rates fell to 
997 per « it, the lowest since September, 
1915; time il money renewals fell to 2.25 per 
cent, the vest since October, 1924; high 
grade bon. fell to 4.16 per cent, the lowest 
since Mar. 1928, and British money rates 
declined ri dly, three months’ bankers’ bills 
falling to . 16 per cent, the lowest in recent 
years. 

The one 
of August 
market. T! 
a new ani 
the second 
throughout 
sional and 
in stock Vv 


.vorable feature of the last part 
is the rising values on the stock 
se higher values were all lost in 
orecipitous decline that occurred 
veek in September and continued 
he whole month with only occa- 
eble rallies. The average decline 
ues from the September high of 
eight weighted leading industrial stocks was 
34 points or about 20 per cent. Motors, oils, 
steel, utilities and electric equipment stocks 
declined sharply. Until Sept. 24, brokers’ 
loans had remained at 3,222,000,000 in spite of 
market declines in the previous two weeks, 
and in fact had advanced in spite of the de- 
cline. This in itself revealed a weak market. 
But for the week ending Oct. 8, brokers’ loans 
showed a sharp decline of $318,000,000 from 
Sept. 24. In this connection, the outstanding 
feature of the Reserve Bank credit statistics 
was the further decline in bills discounted to 
a new record low. This shows the country’s 
inability to use credit for industrial purposes. 
The Reserve Banks have continued to con- 
tribute to an easy money policy by maintain- 
ing the holdings of government securities and 
by carrying $600,000,000 of securities. As this 
means that a like amount has been put into 
circulation, financial authorities have argued 
that this money, instead of being directed 
into productive and industrial channels, is 
finding its way to the stock market and is 
helping over-extended speculators to carry a 
large volume of frozen stocks. Corroboration 
of this view is indicated by the increasing 
loans on securities made by member banks of 
the Feder teserve System. In spite of re- 
cent declines in stock prices, loans on securi- 
lies had increased to a record high on Oct. 1, 
and were }5,483,000,000, an increase of $116,- 
000,000 in five weeks, and an increase of 
$763,000,00) from the corresponding date last 
year. It should be noted that security loans 
by mem banks are now larger than all 
other loans and discounts. This condition jus- 
lifies much of the apprehension that is felt 
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by economists because of Reserve Board 
policies. 

Borrowing to meet current interest charges, 
the United States Treasury on Oct. 6 offered 
two issues of $50,000,000 each in treasury dis- 
countable bills, dated Oct. 15 and 16 and 
maturing sixty-two days later. Issuing these 
bills for this purpose would indicate that the 
government is apprehensive that the cut in 
receipts from income taxes and from reduced 
custom receipts will cause a large govern- 
ment deficit. The administration is at this 
time virtually committed to maintain the tax 
cut and this unusual way is now being used to 
cover, temporarily at least, the deficit. 


GERMANY 


Continued withdrawal of capital from Ger- 
many created a heavy credit load for the 
Reichsbank, a situation that demanded recog- 
nition from the Cabinet and has resulted in 
drastic recommendations from the Chancellor 
to the Reichstag. Withdrawals of capital from 
Germany have compelled the banks to secure 
advances from the Reichsbank in order to 
make good the deposits withdrawn and the 
consequent expansion of loans and bills held 
at the Reichsbank, amounting to 468,363,000 
marks during three weeks ending Oct. 9, has 
brought up the question of an early advance 
in the discount rate. The rate of 4 per cent 
had been in effect since last June when Ger- 
many was the magnet for a steady inflow of 
funds from abroad and this had created a 
plethora of short-time money. Because of the 
outward flow of such funds during September, 
the Reichsbank was compelled to raise its dis- 
count rate to 5 per cent on Oct. 9. Gold losses 
of the Reichsbank during September totaled 
155,899,000 marks, The higher discount rate, 
however, is not expected materially to check 
capital withdrawals, which are the consequence 
of the uncertainty resulting from the recent 
elections. 

Chancellor Heinrich Bruening, in spite of the 
fact that the election on Sept. 14 favored other 
parties than his own, made public on Sept. 30 
a drastic program of financial reforms which 
he contemplated placing before the Reichstag 
when it convened. ‘The plan,” the Chancellor 
states, “is born of the dire needs of the times.” 
The Chancellor recites economic conditions in 
Germany which have changed the former im- 
ports of foreign capital so that now “we are 
faced with its exports in the form of interest 
fundings and reparations. The results are 
shortage of capital, high interest rates, dull- 
ness in business and growing unemployment.” 
The government’s part to assist in this crisis is 
to balance the budget not by including new 
taxes but “rather by sharp savings.” No in- 
crease in expenditures are to be made in the 
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Reich and in the cities while a! 
savings are to be applied to a 
taxes. 

The government proposes shar) 
salaries of public officials incl 
and postal employes, a sharp red 
lomatic salaries and increases i 
butions of employes to the u 
fund. Appropriations to various 
departments are to be carefully 
and sharply curtailed. The syste: 
lection, now inordinately expensi 
overhauled and collection costs : 
duced. 

These reductions, it is estimat: 
1,000,000,000 marks. The deficit 
ended March 1, 1931, is now estim: ‘ed at 759. 
000,000 to 900,000,000 marks, of \ nich 40 per 
cent is due to increased outlay fo unemploy- 
ment insurance and the remainder of it to 
decreased receipts from taxes. There is a def- 
icit of 350,000,000 marks in addition from 
the previous year. The contemplated curtail- 
ment in expenses, therefore, will not cover the 
deficits of the two years even if adopted in full. 

All German bonds are selling ai large dis- 
counts on the New York Stock Exchange. 
The heavily traded German Government In- 
ternational 544s made a new low mark on 
Oct. 8, at 75%4. Other German municipal and 
industrial bonds also showed considerable 
weakness. 

To meet the current deficit, it was an- 
nounced on Oct. 12, a credit of $125,000,000 
was to be extended to the German Govern- 
ment by a group of international banks. The 
credit was to take the form of German Gov- 
ernment six-month treasury bills to be pur- 
chased at a discount by the banking institu- 
tions. This loan caused considerable optimism 
among members of the International Bank 
meeting informally at Basle. The board of the 
Bank for International Settlements held sev- 
eral secret meetings during the second week 
in October to discuss the financial crisis in 
Germany and its effect upon the Young plan 
loan. 
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SoUTH AMERICA 


Political disturbances, which started in 
Peru and Argentina, have spread during the 
month to Brazil and disturbances in Cuba are 
daily reported in the press. Whatever the 
political grievances of the revolting elements, 
the roots of the disturbances may be found 
in the economic depression which has affected 
South America more than most other coun: 
tries and which is aggravated by the heavy 
load of foreign debt which the South Ameri 
can Governments and industries carry. Prices 
of coffee have dropped to one-third of last 
year’s price; sugar is below one cenit 4 pound; 
wheat is selling from 75 to 80 cen‘s on the 
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rkets, about half of the price at 
ist year; hides are 30 per cent 
live stock prices have dropped 
ese are the commodities which the 

South and Central America ex- 
rop in prices amounting to about 
year’s prices has radically reduced 
ndustries and the custom receipts 
rnments. In fact the price situa- 
ot tell the whole story. Besides 

the volume of exports has been 
sharply r.uced in consequence of a world de- 
pression nd curtailed world purchasing 
power. | ivorable tariffs have also added 
to the arrassing economic situation of 
these Col ies. 

With rply reduced incomes for indus- 
d sales and curtailed government 

countries have been suffering 
»loyment, radically reduced wages, 
<s of agricultural and manufac- 
odities; frozen capital invested in 
transport::.ion and industry and shortage of 
funds for the governments at a time when 
the calls ‘or government relief have been 
heaviest. The general public has found the 
existing vernment an easy scapegoat on 
which to vent its spleen, just as it is not im- 
probable that in the United States the Repub- 
lican party will be punished at the November 
election for the economic depression here. 

The present period of difficulty finds Amer- 
ican investors largely involved in South 
American financing. This financing during 
the past decade has gone largely toward 
“productive improvements,” that is, the loans 
were made only in response to industrial de- 
velopment, and no government loans were 
made to pay running government expenses. 
In fact, even in these productive improve- 
ments, attempts were made to isolate invest- 
ments in liquid production rather than invest 
in permanent improvements. They were de- 
signed to improve the trade balances of the 
respective countries, that is, to enable the 
countries to export commodities which were 
to be used to pay for imports. 

Under present conditions these international 
movements of commodities do not yield the 
hecessary balance to pay for the use of capi- 
tal invested and for the normal imports. It is 
hot improbable that interest and amortization 
charges many bonds in South American 
Governments and industries will be delayed. 
In New York, South American securities al- 
most reached the panic stage of selling on 
Oct. 8, when all South American issues broke 
to hew lows. Brazilian Government 614, due 
in 1957, -ustained a major decline and sold 
at 0. Ti: re were sharp breaks in the issues 
of Colom! ia, Chile, Costa Rica, Uruguay and 
other Soh American republics. 
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The New York Times 
has been in direct 
radio communication 
with 


Byrd South Pole 
pedition. 


Kingsford-Smith flight. 


Ex- 


Lindbergh good-will 
flight. 


Byrd North Pole Ex- 


pedition. 

Byrd transatlantic flight. 
Yancey Bermuda flight. 
Putnam Expeditions. 
Australia. 


Dyott’s expedition to 
the River of Doubt. 


Hobbs Greenland Ex- 


pedition. 
Grenfell Missions. 


Stoll-McCracken Ex- 
pedition. 


Massell-Cramer at- 
ternpted flight to Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 


Prospector’s Expedition 
to Chesterfield Inlet. 


Untin Bowler Chicago 
to Sweden attempt. 


Calles at Mexico City. 


Graf Zeppelin at Per- 
nambuco. 


Yancey good-will flight 
to Central and South 
America. 


Bartlett Greenland Ex- 
pedition. 


London, Paris, Berlin, 


nightly. 


Dallas Spirit, entry in 
Dole transpacific flight—- 
intercepted S O S when 
plane went into tail spin. 


SSCSTSTRHCSRESSSeSeReeHeeeeReeeeeeeeeeeEEEs 


FIRST in NEW 
BY RADIO 


HE NEW YORK TIMES, newsp: 

pioneer in the use of radio for 
transmission of news all over the wo 
maintains its own radio station in 
New York Times Annex, at 229 \e 
43rd Street. 


Foremost in the completeness and 
curacy of its news and first in enter] 
in gathering the news of the whole wo 
The New York Times also is first i1 
ception of news by radio. 

By short-wave radio The New York 
Times has received direct press dis- 
patches from the North and South polar 
regions, Australia, North Siberia, the 
River of Doubt (South America), and 


many other faraway places. 

The New York Times also receives 
nightly in its own radio news room press 
dispatches from Rome, London, Berlin 
and Paris. Dispatches are sent to Lon- 
don either by radio or cable from these 
cities: 
Warsaw 
Jerusalem 
Moscow Istanbul Budapest 
Madrid Athens Bucharest 
and are relayed to The Times by radio 
from London. From Paris, relayed by 
radio, come dispatches from Brussels 
and Lisbon. 

While The Times did not receive direct 
radio communications from Dieudonné 
Coste and Captain von Gronau, it re- 
ceived relayed messages from both during 
progress of their transatlantic flights. 
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